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CHAPTER ONE 

P AULINE DREW tossed her letters aside and stretched 
her arms with a yawn of sheer boredom. Then she lay 
back on her pillows and wondered how she should spend 
her day. 

“Martin!" 

A maid appLared. 

“You called, madam?" 

“Yes. W'hat am I ^^ring to do to day? What’s the 
time?" 

“Ten o'clock, madam. I'here is Lady Salter's luncheon 
at two o’clock.” 

“Oh, yes! A tabby party. Heavens!* It only some¬ 
thing would ha[)pen. Martin, Tin ift the mood for 
.something desperate, and nothing even lernotely (le.sperate 
will happen, (live me a miiror, 'vill you? My cheek 
feels as if th're i^, going to Ije a spot on it Is there?" 

The maid smiled guietly as .she gave ia i aiistie.ss one 
ot the he ivy gold and tortoise-shell ninrois tinin tlu' 
dressing-table. 

“I flon’t think so, madam," she said, looking at tlu' 
smooth (heek, still (lushed from sleep, which P.niline wa.s 
e.^anuning with grave deliberation. 

A knock at the door uil<-iTapted the insp-.'etion, and sIk 
called; “Come in!” with a shglitly cymeal smile on hci 
lips. • 

The maid went into the adjoining room as Pauline 
Drew’s husband entered and strode acioss to the huge, 
gilt bed. He had a tall, commanding presence—was a 
“line figure ot a man", his clear-cu^ featuic*;s, keen*grey 
eyes and slightly greying hair giving that air of strength 
artd power w'hich had helped to est iblish the Home 
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Secretary as one of the kopes of b,is country at a time 
when she cried aloud for her strong mep. 

“Good morning, Pauline." 

“Mor\jn^." 

She gave him a cool response, still examining her perfect 
profile withNafcsorbed interest. 

"You will be going to Lady Salter's luncheon to-day?" 
he asked her, frowning a little at her air of detachment. 

She shrugj^ed her shoulders under ilieir filmy covering 
of silk and lace. 

“I suppose I must, though it's a horrible bore." 

The frown on John Drew’s face deepened. 

“I am sorry that you should regard these things simply 
as a bore, Pauline," he said, stiffly. > “They are of inesti¬ 
mable assistance to me, and I should have thought them 
extremely interesting to you. Lady Salter is surroumled 
by a circle of most intelligent and well-read women, women 
who can sway the destinies of their country in a marmer 
which would be an amazing revelation to most of their 
countrymen. I regard it as of the first importance that 
you should be their friend and as.sociate." 

She put the mirror down and smiled suddenly, an 
engaging, enchanting smile. 

“Of course I'll go, John, I didn’t mean I wouldn’t, you 
know.” 

The frown lightened on John Drew's face, but he did 
not respond to her smile. He was worried about many 
issues, this one being among the least of them. 

“Thank you," he said. “I am glad you will go. I do 
not think you’ll fii.J it unpleasant.” 

He sj)oke in a deliberate, rather strained tone, as if he 
chose his words with some care, and Pauline’s smile faded 
into the little cynical look it often bore nowadays. She 
picked up the mirror again and continued her inspection 
of a cheek that was perfectly and delicately smooth. Drew 
watched her silently for a moment and tumeti away with 
a gesture of impatienee. > ' 

“I wish you would make an attempt to be as much 
interested in my concerns as you are in your mirror and 
yourself, Pauline,” he said, irritably. 
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She laughed, a htdjj mocking souid that enraged him, 
though he remained outwardly unperturbed. 

“But your conccTiis are so heavy and dull, my dear 
John, since you choose to make iJieni a m?.tter of 
comparison.’’ 

He turned away again with a sigh, checking 'Jiie rejoinder 
that rose to his lips, and she watched him with a bafiling 
expression in her eyes. Then she called to him softly. 

“John!" 

He came slowly back to the bedside, 

“Well?” 

In s])ite of himself there was a softening in his expression 
as he looked down at her. 

She caught his hand and pressed it to her cheek. 

“I’m not a bit the smt of wife a Home Secretary ought 
to have. I know iWbut I try to be, I do really." 

His hand stroked her cheek rather awkwardly. 

“I know it is not always very gay tor you, dear,” he 
said. 

“Gay? It’s a deadly bore, specially when you are not 
here," she assented cheerfully, responding distantly to the 
light caress. • 

“I’m not ungrateful, my dear, for what you do," he 
said, still with that rather uncomfortable effort in his voice. 
“I only wish you did not find these things such a bore." 

“Oh well, i manage, dcvi’t I? See what they say in 
the papers about me! The fa*scinating .Mrs. Drew—the 
charming political hostess—the Home Secretary’s delightful 
wife! If they only knew with what curses and devil’s 
mirth I discourse gravely to these terribly important and 
brainy people at hair-raising functions!” 

He refiained from die reproof w'ith which at another 
time he might have met her extravagant expres.sion, but 
she read the disapproval in his eyes and made* haste to 
disperse it. 

“John, I’m gasping for a breath of fresh air, of air 
that is not full of political germs, air tliat I can take my 
fill of without taking in w'ith it the dr^t of parliamentary 
ages. Come out into the country with me this afternoon, 
^e’ll take the little car, and I’ll drive, and we’ll go out 
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across the Sussex Downs»and fort^ej, that we are Mr, and 
Mrs. rioine Secretary and just be Mr. and Mis. Drew- 
without-a-care for a few little hours.*' 

He Ipoked d(;wn at fier flushed, ea!.(er face and felt he 
would have yiven much to be able to please her. She was 
as attractite'a wife as any man could desire, propped 
up on tier einbroiderod pili^'vs, her dark hair curling 
riotously round tier small, pitjua- t face and making its 
colounng mftie delicate, her eyes muu dei'jily blue, her 
laughing mouth more alluringly red. The lace had slipped 
from one rounded shoulder, and he bent and kissed it 
with a certain shy awkwardness. Love-making had never 
come ea aly to this man of aliairs. 

“I wish I could, dear, hut 1 have a conference witli 
Travers before lunch, and this afternoon there is the 
deputation to receive again. J simply can't spare the 
time.” 

‘‘Put off Tiavers for this morning. See him to-night, 
to-morrow, any time but to-day.” 

He stood up with a sigh. She made it so difficult for 
him by not uAderst a tiding the importance of these things. 

"My dear, you know 1 can't. I can’t receive the 
deputation until I have conferred with Travers, ami the 
delegates are twie Inmi all over the country, 'the business 
of the nation c.in’t wait whilst I go out over the Sussex 
Downs. He nM-saiahie. dear.*’ 

"Oh, all right. It dmMi’t matter.” 

She sank down in Uie bed .im’ pulh d the clothes over 
the shouldei where his kiss still buiiied, light as it had 
been, and lier bus land, after a moment’s hesilatton, went 
slowly from the room. 

Pauline lay and stared into space. VVffiat wa.s the good 
of a husband, even so sjileiKhd a being as John Drew, if 
he were a Cabinet Mimster.'' Powei and position had never 
mattered much lr> hei, and, even whiU she enjoyed the 
e.xtravaganl hi.xuiics of the women of her rank and wealth, 
she would have sacrificed them cheerfully for the simple, 
hoiUely life of a woman of the people who had her man 
beside her, iier sole duty the care of him and their hon^c 
and their children 
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She sat np siiddcft^y, glad that Martin had broken m 
on her thoughts to kdl her that Iier bath was ready. Ev<'n 
John Drew himself had no inkling of that ache of empty 
arms which she hid under her laughter and gaiety. In 
six years she had gradually accustomed *herself to the 
aching scuise of incompletinn, and now she seldom permitted 
herself any dreams of childish voices and little hurrying 
feet. ^ 

Dressing with leisurely care, her hands mechanically 
performing their tasks with the assistance ol Martin, 
Pauline rcliectcd on her married life, wondering rather 
sadly if the radj.int pronii.se of si.x years ago had any other 
fultilrnent in .store foi liei than this. 

At twenty-one, when .sin* had first met her husband, 
she had been the centre of her small eouiitiy “set", a 
'Ot composed of the sons and daughters of "flic county". 
She had liad her short .spell of town life, with its triumphs 
and its string of swains, but she had setth’d eonlentedly 
enough back into the life of the coiintiy when her mollier's 
health compelled her withdr.iwal fiom to\{/n. Her father, 
kniglited bv a grateful sowreien IVir some obscure work 
on ancient pottery, a work wliii !i none ever read or wanted 
to read, had suiviverl the honour by only a few harassed 
yeais. Unkind whi.-.jx rs hinteil that his lady had driven 
!)im to seek jieaee in the giave what time she herself sought 
i.o pMirchase with his cofisideialile wealth an entourage 
which should form a worthy setting lor the handled name 
which the same whisperers s,iid savoured of gold rather 
than of pottery. Be that as it may. Lady Weston had 
■ lehieved a certain established position wht'H John Drew, 
on a visit at a neighbouring house, came withm her oibit. 
He was then thirty-two and a bachelor of moans, with 
the nimbus of future glory shining about his head, and 
Pauline’s mother, casting an eagle eye over him, and 
listening with as keen an ear to the murmurs which blew 
from Loudon about this same young man, decided his 

future for him. ' _ 

Pauline herself, laughter-loving, irresponsible, brirntul of 
vitality and the joy of life, teased her mother about her 
plans and danced her way, <it hrst sight, into the heart 
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of the shy, silent young pofttician. SComing him at first as 
“stodgy”, as dull and heavy, she found, to her amazement, 
Aat he was gradually absorbing her, compelling her 
interest, making himself the one thing in her life that gave 
her a moment's reflection. Wherever she went he was 
ready with perfect arrangements for her comfort, securing 
the best seats, the best conditiorii,, ♦^he best service for her 
with no apparent effort, and always with that rather shy, 
awkward admiration for her. He was not in those days 
too busy to court her, and so by the end of one exciting, 
joyous summer, she found herself engaged to John Drew. 

Sitting now at her dressing-table, whilst Martin coaxed 
her dark hair into the sleek neatness demanded by the 
fashion of the moment. Pauline thought of those magic 
first days of her marriage. 

They had spent the early part of their honeymoon in 
Paris, where she had revelled in her first taste of absolute 
freedom from her strong-willed mother’s thraldom, finding 
the reins of her bridegroom’s guidance mere silken ribbons 
compared with Jhose that had coerced her all her wayward 
life. They spent merry hours in and around the shops, 
where Drew found a new and piquant pleasure in being 
admitted to the intimacies of a dainty woman’s myriad 
requirements. Their evenings they spent strolling along 
the gay boulevards, or motoring akme about the outskirts 
of the city, or sitting in some* queer little Pari-sian caf6 
strange sirops from long-stemmed glasses and 
Paris taking her pleasure with the light-hearted 
abandon of no other city in the world. Once or twice he 
took her to a theatre, and she would gladly have added 
to her experiences by ’ sits to some of the less reputable, 
but world-famed entertainments, but, to her secret amuse¬ 
ment, too new to be chagrin. Drew resolutely set his face 
against any such suggestion. 

“That is not the sort of place for a self-respecting 
woman,” he had sa d in answer to her proposition, and 
since he offered an ‘equally attractive alternative, she 
acquiesced with a little shnig of her shoulders and a 
provocative laugh up into his serious face. 

From Paris they went to a little Normandy village, where 


sipping 

watching 
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they forgot the heady,delight of%tlie aty in soothing hours 
in fields and woods,, or lying on the beach listening to the 
drowsy lapping of the waves, or swimming lazily in smooth, 
sun-warmed water. 

Wonderful days! 

Pauline sat dreaming of them, and the dreams brought 
so poignant a regret that she felt she would almost have 
foregone the experience if so she might be spared the 
memory. “ 

Back in London, the much sought after and flattered 
mistress of the big house in which Drew had established 
her, she had found at first plenty of outlet for her exuberant 
spirits and vitality. True, she regretted the long hours 
which even then her husband’s work and ambition 
demanded, but her life was lull of new experienced. The 
sudden death of her mother was no more than a ripple on 
the pool, for there had been little understanding between 
the two and therefore no love to bind tliem. Pauline had 
cried a little, worn beautiful and becoming mourning, which 
was an experiment, even though Drew dej)lored the loss 
of the gay colours which best became her brilliant beauty, 
and she had gradually become absorbed again in her round 
of social gaiety. 

With plenty of money to spend, an acknowledged leader 
of fashion and a perfect hostess, even her popularity palled 
on her after a time, and as the years went by and no babies 
came to give her fresh occupation and interests, she began 
to feel intensely the lack of her hu-sband’s companionship, 
and to resent &e indifference which seemed the inevitable 
result of his ever-increasing success. During the brief 
excitement of a general election, when his party had given 
him the almost superhuman task of contesting a seat held 
for generations by the opposition, she had thrown herself 
whole-heartedly into his cause, happy in the co-operation 
which it entailed.*^ People said openly that he owed his 
shccess as much to the charm of his beautiful wife as to 
his own impassioned eloquence, and he gave her ungrudging 
appreciation which warmed and exhikeated her. 

When the expected place in the Cabinet fell to him, his 
house became, through a variety of drcumstances, the 
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centre of the social activities of his ^arty. Pauline tt»ok 
little interest m the government of her •country, it must be 
frankly admitted, but she entertained royally those who 
governed it, and, content as always with the moment and 
its opportunities, she failed to appreciate the ultimate effect 
of her lack of interest. 

Pleased at the way in which she had thrown herself into 
the election c|impaign, and taking it as a sign of genuine 
interest. Drew was the more disappointed when he realized 
how fleeting that interest had been. He knew that she 
was bored and irritated at the long, formal dinners or 
even the more informal functions at which she must 
preside, and he felt unreasonably annoyed that it should 
be so e,ven whilst he could not but admit that she did 
what was required of her. Slowly but surely they had 
drifted apart until, still perfectly friendly and considerate 
towards one another, they tacitly agreed to live their own 
lives. He found it as impossible to understand her gay, 
happy nature, content to live on the surface so long as she 
could love andt be loved, as she did to fathom the deptliS 
of the serious-minded, deep-thinking idealist whom she had 
married. So the gulf widened, and though each realized 
the widening, neither seemed able to bridge it, or even to 
stay its growth. 

"Which frock will you wear, ma’am?" 

Martin's voice broke in acro^ her thoughts, and Pauline 
eame back to the needs of the moment. 

“The most irreproachable, Martin, since it is a tabby 
party," she said. 

"The blue rep that came from Landor’s yesterday? 
Or will you keep that .or another occasion?" 

She brought it from the wardrobe, and, after some 
discussion, it was decided upon. 

“I usu*ally like to wear black at these affairs, partly in 
mourning for the absent men and partly because these 
women wear all the colours of the rainbow, trying to be 
cheprful in spite of cfrcumstances, I suppose, poor things. 
By black 1 achieve*a solitary distinction. Still—this blue 
is really rather a gem, isn't it?" 

So, dressed in the dull, soft colour which gave to her 
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eyes an even deepeiVone, vvittf a cloak ot exquisitely- 
worked dark fur and* a lilile hat, whose cost would have 
kept a family for a month, she stepped into her car and 
was whirled away to the dull affair at which she, as John 
Drew’s wife, must uphold his importance .and dignity. 
Amongst the somewhat heavy, slow-mo\ing gathering oi 
women, she scintillated like a many-facetted jewel, and it 
some of them turned up the noses of their lyghly-trained 
minds at her fri\olity and her wonderful clothes, they 
could not taut be aware of the note of joyousness which 
her coming seemed at once to impart to the proceedings. 

The conversation was almost wholly political, with the 
bandying about of tainons n.iines, and whispers of this and 
that intrigue, of such and such an explanation of a mystery 
over which the countiy' was wondering. It was just this 
aspect of political life which had early sickened Pauline. 
Herself candid and outspoken to a fauh, the little deceptions 
which were called “diplomacy”, the ceaseless oiling ot 
little wheels to turn the big wheels on which the vehicle 
of party government revolved, irritated and.disgustcd her, 
though as the wife of a prominent member of the 
Government, she had to dissemble such feelings. 

Seated now between the arrogant wife of a man who, 
by mean and shady paths, had achieved a title and a large 
income and who was now demanding recognition by the 
“owning” classes, and a fafled, insignificant little woman 
who sat quietly ob.serving everything and saying little, 
Pauline made an effort to justify her appearance at such 
a gathering. Lady Kicking on her right sought to mono- 
fiolize her attention, her objective being the exclusive, 
non-political parties given occasionally by this popular 
young hostess, parties to which such as Lady Kicking were 
not bidden. Pauline listened to her pompous talk, and at 
last was able to turn with relief to the quiet little woman 
with whon., for no tangible reason, she always felt some 
sort of affinity, some measure of understanding which was 
not meted out to her by the other wbmen present. , 

“Are you weighing the destinies of nations, Mrs. Madden, 
or the choice between sole and turbot?” she aisked her. 

The little woman returned the smile. 
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“I think my decision in the maCler ol fish is likely to 
be more productive," she said. ‘ 

Mrs. Drew looked at her with sudden seriousness, and 
then spoke on an impulse. 

“Mrs. Madden, were you born a politician's wife, or 
have you made yourself one against your—your better 
judgment?" 

She smile(l at her own choice of words. Mrs. Madden 
joined in the smile and then became grave again. 

"I think it would be impossible for the wife of a Cabinet 
Minister not to take a real and deep interest in politics, if 
that is what you mean," she said, slowly. “His meat and 
drink must be hers as well." 

Pauline made a wry face. 

“Yes, I suppo.se one must share one’s husband’s meals 
at least and be bourgeois enough to relish only the food 
desired by the head of the house," she said. 

She spoke with a little humorous smile, but the older 
woman caught the note of revolt in her voice. 

“And the food is not to your liking?” she asked. 

“Not quite tliat, perhaps, but one gets tired sometimes 
of the roast beef of old England, with its solid chunk of 
Yorkshire pudding, or, perhaps, Lancashire hotpot, with 
Cheshire cheese to follow! One’s palate dwells longingly 
on memories of sweetbreads and salads and strange l''rench 
dishes with impossible names, or indigestible sweets all 
froth and bubble. Do you think any woman is entirely 
satisfied with the roast beef fare?" 

Mrs. Madden had lived, moved and had her being in 
the world of politics ever since she could remember, being 
bom into it, bred * i it and married still within the charmed 
circle, and it was rank heresy to her to hear Pauline’s con¬ 
fession of dissatisfaction and boredom. Yet tliere was still 
something green in the arid plot that had been her heart, 
and she smiled with sudden sympathy. 

“Perhaps a v'oman could not be entirely satisfied with 
th^t fare when it is' the only food that keeps life going, 
but you see I was bom to it and brought up on it, and 
I cannot conceive of anytliing else as one’s staple diet. 
Yet-” 
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"Yet?” s • 

Pauline was looking at her in some surprise, surprise 
that she should have found in this little matter-of-tact 
woman that spark of understanding of something which 
even she could not name. , 

"I can perhaps sympathize with you a little, even though 
I do not share youi feelings,” went on the little woman. 
"You must not let it grow, though. The witr* of such a 
man as your husband is more dependent on her sympathy 
for his interests than perhaps you yet realize. His work 
is an indissoluble part of his life, and must, therefore, be 
of hers.” 

"Then if his life is to be so much devoted to his own 
interests, a politician w'ould be better off single.” 

"Most certainly not. A wife is an absolute necessity 
to his work, m my opinion.” 

Pauline’s lip curled a little. 

"You mean there must be a figure-head for his banquets, 
and a certain odour of domesticity with which to engage 
the nostrils of the electors?” « 

"Partly that, perhaps,” admitted Mrs. Madden, with a 
smile, "but chiefly there is the need of a working partnei in 
his private life, of a trustworthy confidante, of a colleague 
wholly biased in her views, of pos.sibly another mind to 
plumb, on the principle that two heads are better than one.” 

Mrs. Madden’s other neighbour demandi'd her attention, 
and Pauline sat reflecting on the conversation, aware that 
she had revealed much of fier inward rebellion in the words 
that would probably have been better unspoken. She would 
never make a diplomat, she reflected ruefully. VVouhl she, 
indeed, ever make a suitable wife tor the man she had 
married? Was she, having married him, even making 
the best of it? If she seriously put her mind tp these 
things of which the women around her talked, would they 
become interesting and satisfying to her? 

She listened with spasmodic attention to the remarks 
addressed to her, replying mechanically, and she was stjll 
unusually quiet and thoughtful when Uiey adjourned to 
another room so that tlie conversation might become more 
general. 
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A tall, exquisitely dreJfeed womaaf*, with something regal 
in voice and movements, seated herseif on t!ie couch beside 
Pauline, with a soft rustle ol her gown and a hint of 
some subtle perfume;. 

“I wondered w^hether we should see you, Mis. Diew," 
she said, “These things are not very much in youi line, 
I am afraid, are they?” 

The suggestion, coming on top of the cor'vcrsation which 
Pauline already icgrettcd, irritated her, more particularly 
as it came from this particular woman who had a faculty 
for provoking her wrath quite unjustifiably. 

“Meaning e.xactly what things, Lady Viola?” she 
asked. 

Lady Viola waved a liand lielitly in the direction of 
the gioups which had formed about the room and were 
deep in conversation. 

“A woman's function and politics," she said. “Some¬ 
how J can never associate you with eitlu'r of them.” 

“'Ihe wife of a Cabinet Minister has to do many strange 
things and mix at times with the most uncfuigenial people," 
said Pauline, a sweetly innocent smile on her lips, 

“Yes, I sup*pose this world of the brain is a strange 
one to you, dear Mrs. Drew. With me it is different. 
You see, 1 have always been intensely interested in such 
things, and I confess that I revel in the feast of clever 
thought which the study of tlfb politics of yesterday, to-day 
and to-morrow provides.* For you—well, it must lx; ternblo 
when one is obliged to spend so much time out of one's 
element, and I often send a thought of sympathy and 
condolence towards you when I see you bearing with us 
all so bravely.” 

There was a studied sweetness in tlie words which only 
winged the barbed shafts the more directly, and Pauline 
smiled gently. 

“I arn afraid you are right, Lady Viola. I spent my 
childhood and girlhoc 1 in very healthy and care-free sur¬ 
roundings, for ,girl^ by that time had learned so many 
delightful things 4o occupy their time, and I do not fit 
in very well yet to Uic world of intrigue and deceit called 
diplomacy.” 
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They smiled charmAgiy as th^ fenced, both cultured, 
self-possessed women'of the world. 

A thin, vivacious little woman, making no pretence at 
clinging to her lost youth, came dashing towards them 
like a little cutter making for harbour. Pairfine smiled a 
welcome and made room for her. 

"You are better, Mrs. Compton? I was so glad to see 
vou about again.” • < 

"My dear, I shall never rust out, and there’s a lot of 
wear in me yet. Besides, how could I stop in when so 
many thrilling things are about? Aren’t you just dying 
for news about this mining business? I wonder if you 
really know anytliing, Mrs. Drew, sitting there with your 
wise smile? I have been most cleverly wily with Eustace, 
but he simply does not divulge a whisper. Aren’t men 
irritating?” 

Pauline shook her head and laughed. 

"I know far less than you do about it, believe me. 
John is an oyster, and these proposals lie hidden in his 
-hell along with, I dare say, many otlier peatls. It is not 
for mere woman to tty' and prize open the. shell.” 

She had, as a matter of fact, half-expected that Drew 
would have confided to her something of the problem that 
i.K'ked the countiy’, but he had not done so, and she had 
not been sufficK'ntly interested to ask him, though 
in her present determination to, associate herself more 
closely with his concerns she had hoped for his confidence. 

"Mrs. Drew's simile is an excellent one,” put in Lady 
Viola’s calm voice, with its slight hint of patronage. "Tlie 
pearl is never so .safe as when it is still in the oyster, is it?” 

"Still, the smallest peep, perhaps? Ah, Lady Viola, I 
believe you know what that particular pearl will look like 
when it is revealed to the gaze of us less informed people!” 

She shook her finger playfully at the faint smile, which 
neither admitted nor disclaimed the accusation, and 
Pauline had the irritating suspicion that possibly she did 
know. Would John really have confided in someone eke 
what he would not confide in her, in sdhre other woman, 
that is ? She cared not a brass button for the actual matter 
at stake, but she did honestly care that his confidence 
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should go elsewhere, particularly aKa time when she was 
making some real attempt to occupy the position she knew 
he wanted her to occupy in his life. 

Mrs. Madden had drifted back to Pauline’s side during 
the conversation, and when a group near them claimed 
the attention of Lady Viola and Mrs. Compton, she settled 
herself down on the couch. Thetc had always been a 
certain friendship between these two diar.etrically opposed 
women, the one middle-aged, plain, utterly absorbed in 
her husband’s work and with no .social activities that did 
concern it, whilst the other was young and lovel}’ and 
frankly bored with anything political which did not afford 
some other social interest. It was Mrs. Madden who had 
launched the young hostess when first her husband took 
office, and she had watched with some understanding the 
effort which the gay. irresponsible girl had made to accom¬ 
modate herself to the requirements of a ('abinet Minister's 
dignity. In her shrivelled heart, Emily Madden found a 
surprising affection spring foi Paulino, an affection which 
was perhaps "rather sensed than actually perceived by its 
recipient. 

She had watched with her shrewd eyes the little scene 
between Mrs. Prew and Lady Viola Chamberlayne, and 
saw the angry tightening of Pauline's lips as her antagonist 
left her. 

“I hate that woman!” 

Mrs. Madden laughed at the little burst of candour. 

“I know,” she said. “So should I. Still, there is no 
need for you to have such thoughts as another woman might 
have." 

Her interest was diverted as the speaker had intended it 
should be. 

“Whit thoughts might another woman have? That she 
could in any sense be a rival?” 

"My dear, you will never be a diplomat. Don't you 
know that we never call a spade a spade? We call it a 
gardening implement, or something high-sounding and 
dignified.” 

"Well, 1 prefer to call it a spade, and so I can ask 
quite candidly whether you meant thoughts of rivalry.” 
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Pauline had alway?, liked this*plain little woman, with 
her inexhaustible fund of common sense and good humour, 
and she never hesitated to speak frankly to her. She knew 
she was an entirely safe confidante, for Emily Madder had 
never, even in intimate moments, confided ai\pther person’s 
secrets to her, and she had no doubt but that many secrets 
lay hidden in that safe mind. 

“Well, IS there not always a certain amount of rivalry 
in thought between attractive women? 1 am only an 
onlooker, of necessity, and I sensed that sex rivalry 
between you and Lady Viola. Still, as I say. there is no 
need for you to do anything but look m your glass.” 

Pauline smiled perforce. 

“1 don’t think I have ever heard a compliment on mere 
looks pass your lips before, Mrs. Madden,” she said. 
“Peihaps I—I imagine things.” 

“There's no need for a woman to find compliments for 
rinnther woman, particularly one with a husband,” observed 
Mis. Madden cheerfully. 

“Some people’s husbands, maybe. Mine#is too busy to 
wo rry! ’' 

rile note ot bitterness could not be overlooked, and 
Ivnidy Madden, knowing John Drew perhaps even better 
than dill his wife, could surmise its cause. 

“We all have to pay the penalty of having husbands 
who are in any sort of puWic office,” she said, “and the 
higher the office, the greater the penalty. Yet your own 
famous husband is quite aware of his own good fortune, 
you know.” 

She smiled into tlie troubled face, and Pauline turned 
to her impulsively. 

“I don’t know. Is he fortunate? He wants a help¬ 
mate, you know, not just a stupid, frivolous litUe person 
who can only be a decorative figure-head. He ought to 
have someone clever and able to take an intelligent interest 
in politics, to like them for themselves, someone—like Lady 
Viola, for instance.” '■ - „ 

She paused, and the woman listenii^ found the key to 
the troubled frown and the note of bitterness. 

"I am so dull and stupid, 1 suppose, but I do find 
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politics so hopelessly boring, and yet I know how—how 
inadequate I am as a wife to John.*” 

Mrs. Madden, used as she was to strange confidences, 
was surprised and disturbed at this revelation on the part 
of the sparkJing, fascinating woman who was, first and 
foremost, John Drew's wife. 

She patted her hand reassuringly. wondering what would 
be the wisest course to take in the inteo ^ts of John Drew. 

“Forget these thoughts, my dear,” she counselled her 
at length. “I believe we can be anything we really want 
to make ourselves, and if you really want to make your¬ 
self the sort of wife you conceive your husband should 
have, go all out for it. You will not find these tilings so 
dull if you really put your mind to them. After all, they 
all concern human beings, with their thousand problems 
and anxieties and failings, and each of these undertakings 
such as is being discussed now is a human document. Try 
honestly and sincerely to see that side of it, talk about it 
to your husband, read newspapers which are at variance 
with one another, and out of the two extremes try and 
pick the real story. But in the zest for knowledge, don’t 
forget to be your own charming self. Isn't the whole 
country agreed that the Home Secretary's wife is all that 
a political wife should be? Then don’t, in chasing one 
effect, lose the one you have already so beautifully secured 
by being just yourself. You think you are not—what 
was it, not adequate as a wife? I think I know where 
John Drew’s choice would fall if he had to choose again.” 

Pauline smiled her gratitude as they were absorbed into 
the general conversation, and she was unusually grave 
and thoughtful when, after a round of shopping and calls, 
she returned at last to her cool and lovely house. She 
was gixing one of her large, informal parties that night, 
a mixture of people of every kind, thought and belit'f, a 
mixture which few women would dare to make, but which 
Pauline could stir successfully into one harmonious whole. 

jShe passed on up tfie stairs to her own room for an 
hour or two’s rest, but her mind was still busy with her 
problems even during the fitful snatches of sleep which 
must serve her for rest until the small hours of the morning. 



CHAPTER TWO 


A TELEPHONE mcssn^^^e was brought to Pauline as she 
dressed, saying that Drew would not be in until rather 
late, and would dine quietly, alone, without ctistiirbing her 
paity, when he retuini'd. She gave a little sigh, ami then, 
with a tew instructions foi his comfort, went on with her 
preparations tor the evening. She had hoped that he 
would be in this evening, tliough he was so siddoin with 
her now that iiis visits to his own home seemed to be 
limited to eabng and sleeping. There was one thing, she 
reflected rather bitterly, her husband was the one jierson 
ot her acquaintance who was never likely to bore her. 

Yet it was a radiant hostess who, a little later, greeted 
her guests. Everyone looked forward to these informal 
parties of hers, and the great rooms were yiled from end 
to end with the sheen of silk, the sparkle ot jewels, ttie 
gay note of colour of gowns and unitoriils and tlie sober 
black and white ot men’s conventional garb. 

I'hey thronged about her as she stood, slim and e.xquisite 
m a gown ot deep, sott yellow which deepened hei night- 
black hair and the blue ot*her eyes, and there wore few 
women who did not envy her, ind few men who did not 
envy John Drew a possession which he seemed not to pn/.e 
over-much. Her gay laughter proclaimed her as she moved 
amongst her guests, with merry jests as she passed, and 
presently she was sought and found by a white haired, 
sweet-faced woman who looked too much like a duchess 
to be one. 

“Pauline, my dear, I have traded on yom tfospitality 
as usual,” she said, in her regal voice. “1 have brought 
with me the son of a very dear old triend, one ol the affairs 
ot my youth which is still laid up'in lavender. He^has 
just come back from the wilds of ni^where, and doesn’t 
know people yet. You don’t mind?” 

“Of course I don’t, dear Lady Campton,” and a few 
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minutes later she was«responding^ to the conventional 
introduction. ^ 

She had an impression of .someone very tall and slight, 
with hair as black as her own but with strange, greenish 
eyes, a voice soft and in some manner compelling, and 
then she was‘swept away from him and straightway forgot 
him. 

Later in the evening he presenteti h’mself to her again. 
A famous ballet dancer had just finished oi-'’ of her dances, 
and Pauline crossed the room to Uiank her just as graciously 
as if she were not paying her a fabulous sum tor the dance. 
The little ceremony over, she turned to find the man with 
tile strange eyes at her elbow. 

“You will permit me a few moments?” 

The stilted words, accompanied by a certain old- 
fashioned courtesy, struck pleasantly on ears accustomed 
to the hail-fellow-well-met lone of her age and generation, 
and she smiled and took the chair he found for her. Seen 
again, there was something vaguely familiar about him, 
but she still ^lad not caught the elusive memory when he 
brought another chair and seated himself with somewhat 
languid grace bfcside her. 

“You do not remember me, Mrs. Drew?” 

“Why, surely. You are Mr. Carron, aren’t you? You 
came with Lady Campion.” 

“I mean before that.” ' 

“I am quite sure that I have met you somewhere before, 
but—-it’s frightfully remiss of me not to remember.” 

She wrinkled her brow in pretty perplexity, and he 
smiled and took from his pocket a little leather case, which 
he put into her hand. She opened it wondeiingly, and 
gave a little cry as she too.: from it an exquisitely wrought 
silver clasp, a giant spider, its body a piece of jade and its 
eyes emeralds. In an instant she remembered. 

“Why—it was you at the funny little shop in Chelsea, 
where there were such wonderful and delightful things! 
And you have actually found the clasp! How clever of 
you!” 

“You were interested in the thing. That was enough. 
I have been a long time finding it, but—you seel” 
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She looked at him lyith wondering amazement. 

"But how on earthAlid you manage it, when you had no 
idea at all where it was? And in so short a time. How 
long ago was it?” 

"Eight months. I have been to Egypt, amongst other 
places, to get it.” 

She turned it about in her hand, watching the terrible, 
gleaming eyes, repelled and yet fascinated. ^She remem¬ 
bered quite clearly now the circumstances in which she 
had met this man. She had gone with a friend to "a 
fiightfully intriguing person who runs a shop in Chelsea, 
a sort ot duke in mufti”, and there, in a little curio shop 
in a fasliionable side street, she had first met P'rancis 
Canon. It was a little dark place, she remembered, lit 
by queer lamps and filled with strange gleanings from 
every corner of the world. Her friend was seeking an exact 
match to an almost comj)lctc set of carved jade images, 
and Banline, turning over a tray of bizarre ornaments, 
had come upon a small counterpart ot the clasp that now 
lay in Iier hand. She had admired it, an^ Carron had 
brought her a book on old jewels and shown her a drawing 
of the original from which this small copyTiad been made, 
lie had pointed out to her the strange, natural markings 
on the jade body, markings which had merely been repro¬ 
duced in the copy. She had immediately been fired with 
the desire to possess it, but It had been only an idle desire 
for what seemed the unattainable. She was, therefore, 
amazed and a little confused at the trouble he had taken 
to gratify a whim which she had entirely forgotten. Her 
confusion was the greater in that she had not so far been 
able to reconcile the keeper of a curio .shop with the friend 
of sf) particular a person as Lady Campton was reputed 
to be. 

"That was extremely good of you,” she said. *‘Do you 
take such trouble for all your customers? If they send 
you as far as P-gypt each time you will not have many 
orders during a year.” * 

"This was quite exceptional,” he %aid, with a glance 
from his strange eyes that was somehow intimate and yet 
held no familiarity. Rather it conveyed a subtle flattery, 
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and she could do no Ites than acknowledge his service. 

“I think it was very charming of'you, then," she said. 
"You must for^ve me for not remembering you when 
Lady Campton introduced you.” 

“One would hardly have expected you to remember the 
keeper of a little shop," he said, witli a smile. “I expect 
you are wondering, at the back of your mind, what is my 
association ^with two such divergeni things as my shop 
and her ladyship?" 

Pauline flushed at this expression of her thoughts, and 
he went on without giving her the embarrassmeiU of 
answering. 

“My father. Sir Eustace Carron, was a friend of Lady 
Campton's. As a matter of fact, they were once engaged 
to be married, but something occuired to separate them, 
and when I at length gave myself the pleasure of recalling 
him to Lady Campton's memory, some days ago, she was 
kind enough to befriend me and stand sponsor to me to 
her own friends." 

“That woijld be like her. She is always kind.” 

“Extraordinarily kind, for I lun reaJly a stranger to 
her. When m^ father died, my brother Geoffrey inherited 
the title and very little else. My patrimony was chiefly 
a love of wandering, and that is wliy I am a stranger to 
London and its people and Us vvd\s. That also is how 
it is that, when I have found anc hor at last, it sliould 
take the form of the fuitny little shop in Chelsea." 

They smiled at his repetition of her words. 

“How?" she asked. “It seems such a delightfully 
bizarre thing to do, to keep a shop." 

He shrugged his shoulders, a little foreign gesture quite 
devoid of the gaucherie oi an English shrug. 

“I was tired of wandering. I have been all over the 
world, and fancied settling down in England for a while. 
I had not much money, considering that 1 have somewhat 
luxurious tastes, and I decided to add to my income in 
this way. I spent fhc best part of a year collecting my 
stock, and now, ^whenever a commission such as yours 
takes me abroad, I shall take the opportunity of replenish¬ 
ing it." 
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“I am glad, then, tKat the trip fo Egypt had some other 
fruits for you than just 'his evihlooking fellow,” said 
Pauline, still toying with the spider. 

‘‘I have brought back quite an interesting collection of 
things. Perhaps you will come and see theiri, as a guest 
not a customer?” 

His rather melancholy smile invited her, and she found 
herself agreeing to go to the little shop in Che^ea the next 
morning. 

“What shall I do with this creature meanwhile?” she 
asked him, and he helped her to fasten it on her shoulder 
in place of the (lowers she had worn there and which were 
beginning to wilt in the heat of the room. It gleamed 
startlingly amongst the lace of her gown, its groping 
tentacles against her bare Hesli, its emerald eyes sparkling 
like something alive and evil. She looked down at it some¬ 
what askance. 

"I feel as it it were alive and gripping me,” she said. 
“Has it some weird and horrible history?” 

"A strange one. You will let me tell it ypu?” 

”Some day, perhaps.” 

She spoke hurnedly, feeling again that‘strange fascina¬ 
tion of his greenish eyes and soft voice, and, as a servant 
passed close to where they were sitting, she stopped him. 

■'Is Mr. Drew in, Bennett?” 

“Yes, madam. He has bten in some time and is dining 
in the library.” 

She rose, glad to terminate the interview. 

“Mr. Carron, please excuse me. I have been so much 
interested, and you will tell me the story of the jade 
spider another time?” 

"To-morrow, if you will,” 

She made her way quickly across the hall and down 
the long corridor which led to the library, the room which 
Drew used as his study. It was far enough away from 
the reception-rooms to be quiet and peaceful even on such 
an occasion. Blaming herself for naving forgotten him, 
and hoping that he had been well looked after, Pauline 
pushed open the door which was ajar, and then paused 
uncertainly, A great leather screen was drawn across the 
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doorway, but she did ivot need hej eyes to tell her whose 
was the clear, rather high-pitched ❖oice that mingled with 
her husband’s deeper tones. 

“You were so utterly right, John, weren't you?" she 
was saying. “I felt it this morning, in spite of your last- 
minute fears." 

“It was because of those fe-irs that I committed what 
might, with other people than you or I, have been an 
indiscretion. ’' 

"You knew you could trust me.” 

“I needed no proof of that, Viola, or I could not have 
told you ol Massing's decision this morning." 

Pauline turned away, her face white and her eyes blazing. 
For a moment she stood there, a sick realization of the 
affair in her heart, then she changed her mind, turned 
the handle of the door sharply so that they might hear it, 
and walked into the room. 

They looked up quickly. John Drew sat at the table, 
which had been cleared of all save the port and a bowl 
of fruit, and opposite him, one arm lying across the polished 
darkness of the table, the other resting so that her hand 
could cup her small, pointed chin, sat V’iola Chamberlayne. 
It was a little, intimate scene, and Pauline choked back 
as best she could the tierce resentment that shook her as 
she came slowly towards them, her little satin-shod teet 
noiseless on the thick carpet.'- Lady Viola’s hand dropped, 
and she sat up in her chair, while Drew twisted his glass in 
his fingers nervously, then set it down and rose to greet 
his wife. 

Lady Viola's cool voice broke the somewhat strained 
silence. 

“I am helping feed tue jaded warrior, iMrs. Drew," 
she said. “I happened to be in the hall when he came 
in, and’I know how desperately you have to be in evidence 
at your charming parties." 

“Thank you. Lady Viola; it was most kind of you,” 
said Pauline icily. "liieD she turned deliberately away 
£r6m her. “I hojie the servants have looked after you, 
John. 1 had given instructions, but I did not know you 
had come in,” 
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“I have had all I wanted, tha«k you, Pauline,” he 
said, not appreciating <ne unfortunate choice of expres¬ 
sion. 

“I am delighted to hear it,” she said, with such an edge 
on her voice that Lady Viola, murmuring something about 
having lett a partner forlorn upstairs, caught up her fan 
and a lace scarf and floated gracefully away. 

Left alone, husband and wife were at a loss for words. 
Pauline was stiuggling W'ith a Irenzy of anger, whilst Diew, 
utterly tired in body and mind, twisted his glass between 
his lingers and waited for her to speak. 

Her words came at las! in a torrent, her voice fighting 
for mastery over the tea is that threatened her, those tears 
that are the curse of womankind. 

‘‘I heard what you and that woman were saying.” she 
burst out. ”1 didn’t know you were in until I’ennett told 
me, and I came at once. When I got to the rlooi, 1 heard 
what she said and w'hat you said -about tilisting her and 
telling her things that might have been indiscreet had she 
been anyone else—me, foi instance, I suppose? Oh, do 
you think I don’t understand? Don’t realize that she is 
your friend and confidante, whilst 1 ain-*-am only your 
wile, your plaything, a creature to be fed and clothed and 
made to look [uetty for the head of youi table, to smile 
and say pietty things to the men whose favours you seek, 
hut not at any time a creature to be trusted—to be treated 
like* a woman—to be-” • 

Drew sank wearily back into his chair, closing his eyes. 
He had not had five minutes’ resl since he had risen at 
lialf-past SIX that morning. Even his luncheon had been 
part of a public function at which he must make a strictly 
non-committal speech. Following it had come tempestuous 
interviews with his less progressive colleagues, whom he 
had tried in vain to win over to his farther-teaching 
proposals, his wider views, and then had come the reception 
of a markedly hostile deputation, in the handling of which 
he must act as if free whilst in reality'he was fettered hand 
and foot, his tongue merely the trained jnedium for others' 
thoughts and wishes. 

He let her words pour themselves out until she paused 
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at last, breathless and cobbing. Then he raised his head 
wearily. 

“Can't you let me be at peace now that 1 liave come 
home, Pauline? Some oilier time, wlien I am less tired 
and worried, perhajis. Just now I simply cannot be worried 
with anything else." 

It was but fuel to the flames. 

“That is ]usl what it is always, Joiin You spend your 
whole self a\id your energies and sympathies hi your work, 
and leave me nothing but a man too tired and—and 
uninterested for anything else. Your home is not a home 
to either of us. It is just a place where you come some¬ 
times to eat and usually to sleej), when you are loo tired 
to stay out of it any longer. Your real self, your confi¬ 
dences and your fnimdships, are given to somebody else. 
I don’t count at all. 1 am just—just someone whose 
troubles and worries and difTiculties and needs are to be 
kept from you. I—I am unhappy. John." 

Her voice broke suddenly and slie turned away. Some¬ 
thing in her last sobbing words pierced him, and he wen' 
to where she^tood and put an arm about her. She seem(;d 
so small and young standing there in her yellow frork, 
her hair roughened and her face tear-.stairied. She scarcely 
reached to his shoulder, and she buried her lace m the 
arm he had put around her. 

“Perhaps I don’t always «think,’’ he said gently, but 
still with the note of tiicri enrliirance in his voice, as if 
he comforted a fretful child. “1 am very much bothered 
just now, and things will trot go the way 1 would have 
them go. It is like that sometimes, isn't it? My w'ork 
absorbs me, I know, but it won't be always like this, I 
hope. Bear with me until ve have got through this present 
crisis, and tlien we will go away somewhere—Carm perhaps, 
or into Bnttany, shall we?” 

Had he left it there, perhaps the pain would have been 
eased in the hearts rM both, but she could not control her 
voice to reply, and prese.itly his voice went on, almost as 
if he had forgotten her and was talking to himself. 

“We mrrst stana alone these days—each of us alone- 
unable to share with another human being the ideals the 
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dreams, the hopes that will not. strive as w.-' may, come 
to fniition. We must.'act unaided, ttiouj^h often fiettcd 
by the bonds that liold u.s down. Periiaps I aim loo liitih. 
1 don’t know. I lon;^ for ^uidarre, foi some solid truth 
on which to pin my faith, for sometiiii\q st.ilile--lasting. 
Where shall 1 find it.^ Whom can I trust? Whom 

believe:-' ” 

There w.is no personal application intended, but Pauline, 
womanlike, read it so. The words sent a stab to her 
iiearr. and she diew herself away with a little shiver. 

“Vou seem to tnisl [,ady Viola,” she said, hoping and 
half cxpecbng the disclaimer that would have healed the 
wound. Instead, his ami dropjied and the coltl mask 
lejilaoed the momentary temlemess of his look, lie siglual 
tind turned away horn her. 

''You ask me to treat you as a woman, Pauline, and yet 
you n&e the thought.s and vvord^ of a child. I am honoured 
to minibtr Lady \''io!a amongst my fnend.s, for she ha.s a 
k( en, intelligent brain and a mind intensely interested in 
till* question and problems of the day. I speak to hei 
oi the things that interest us mulu.ally, just a's I speak to 
any other of my friends on subjects which mutually interest 
them and me.” 

“And 1 suppose it was a niiituaJ inteicst that brought 
her to hang over you whilst vou hod your dinner? 

“Don’t be childish, Paulitje. She happened to be in 
the hall when I came in. It w'as at my invitation that 
she came to talk to me whilst I had rny dinner.” 

“Extraordinary coincidence that she should be in my 
hail during my dance, wasn’t it? just when you came in. 

1 suppose she was hoping for fuithe.r confidences which 
are too intimate to give your wife, but which j'ou gave 
her this morning.” 

“For heaven’s .sake, stop this petty wrangling, Pauline,” 
said Drew desperately. “It should be obvious why I speak 
to Lady Viola of things of which I should not speak to 
you. She is intere.sted and you are pot. Have you ever 
wanted my confidence on these matters?^ You know quite 
well that my work is less than nothing 'to you. Anyway, 
whatever you want to believe—believe it. Think anytliing. 
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suspect anything you like, li only A may be left in pe^ ce 
foi what leniams ot the day.” i 

With her head m the an, and a little hard smile on /tier 
lips, Pauline left him, and no one suspected when she joi^ined 
her guests a little while later that her laughter and igay 
chatter hid a very unhappy heart It was the hrsi open 
breach with her husbanfl and ronmi'j as it did on ,'top 
of her new and piaiseworthy resolutions, d brought i her 
the more uiihappincbS. I 
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1 ])AIJLINE set out next morning tor the "funny little 
i shop" in Cihclsea with a sense of pleasuiable antici¬ 
pation. She had not seen her husband yet, ai?d theio was 
^till the feeling of unrest and unci.'rtainty in her thoughts 
of him. but her spirits rose in spite of it when she found 
the spring sunshine streaming into her looin attei days 
of rain and w'ind, and remembered that she had an arnu.smg 
morning m front of her. 

"Don't wait,’’ she told her chauffeur as he stopped at 
die quaint little shop. "I don’t know how long I •'hall 
be, and 1 am lunching out afterwards." 

She jiushcd the door open with a little thrill of exeite- 
nient, tor an assignation with the keeper of a cuiio shop 
Was a novel and unconventional procedure,^and at first 
glance the room seemed empty. Then, as her eyes became 
accustomed to the diinne.ss, she saw Cnrron standing 
watching her with his inscrutable smile 

"Oh — I thought you W'eic not there," she said, with a 
little breathless laugh. 

"Did you think I might i^nget?” he asked her m his 
quiet, airesting voice. "I have bten waiting. Won’t you 
come in?" 

lie was holding back a heavy curtain screening the 
entrance to an inner room. 

"In there? What is it?" 

She was nervous, feeling that this was, after all, a toolish 
thing to have done, and she moved very slowly at his 
invitation. * 

"Your face and voice suggest that it is—what shall vve 
say? The web of the jade spider?" 

She responded uncertainly to his smile and (altered the 
room with much inwaid trepidation. The heavy curtain 
fell back noiselessly behind him as he followed her, and 
she forgot her fear in her surprised interest. 

i.t 
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It was a strange li^le room, q;arpeted with exquisite 
Persian rugs, its walls hung with’Jengths of embroidered 
silk and tapestries of which the curtain, screening the door, 
formed a part, giving the room the effect of being without 
any exit. There was no window, but a current of air from 
somewhere near the ceiling swayed gently the red altar 
lamp which hung from gilt chains in the centre of the room, 
giving a warm glow of light in the ir.iddlc and leaving the 
corners my&teriously shadowed. 

The room was warm and fragrant, and Carmn had taken 
the fur cloak from her shoulders, but she shivered suddenly 
and had a moment’s wild panic. 

“You are cold ? ’’ 

His voice fell soothingly on her ears and helped to restfue 
her neive. Without waiting tor her reply, he caught up 
a silk shawl from the oak bench, which, with a long 
refectoiy table, made up the entire furniture of the room. 
With a deft touch he threw it round her, its silken folds, 
gleaming with barbaric embroideries of red and blue and 
gold, almost enveloping her. 

“You are like an Kasteni princess so," lie said in his 
low, care.ssing voice. “It covers your gown, which how¬ 
ever charming, is entirely Western. Take off your hat and 
complete the effect." 

With a laugh that had a hint of rccklessne.ss, she pulled 
off her hat and drew the shawl more closely around her. 

“I feel like the Queen of Sheba 1“ she said. 

His strange eyes gleamed, and he took a box from the 
table, opened it, and emptied its contents on the black 
velvet which he had spread on the age-blackened oak. 
Pauline gasped. A gleaming mass of jewels lay there, 
strangely wrought and designed, and Canon swung the 
chain of the red lamp so that its light caught and was 
leilectfcd again and again by the shining facets of the gems. 

“But—how wonderful! They must be worth a king’s 
ransom! ’ ’ 

He smiled sardon’cally. 

“They actually were a king's ransom, though they are 
really worth little more than the box they were packed in.” 

He pushed the box of carved sandalwood aside and 
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sifted through his tingtrs some of the loose stones which 
had been at the bottom of it. 

“You mean tliat they are not rol?” 

Pauline’s tone was incredulous. 

“Scarcely one of them. I have not examined them all, 
but they arc simply clever imitations, thou sole claim to 
worth being their antiquity. They aic copies which King 
Ajihet’s chief wife ordered to be made when Iter kud wa*-. 
ca[)tured by bngands and held to ransom.” 

Fascinated, she watched the glittenng things [>ass 
through his fingers whilst his soft, miu.ical voice told hei 
the story of them, and presently she sat down on the 
high backed bench and toyed with tlie ]ewels herself, 
luting the great rings on her slendei lingers. 

“King Aphet was reputed to have the most maivelious 
jewels in the world, and his favourite wife had tluan m 
lier sole charge, his orders being that .she must guard them 
with her life. When the mes^age came fiom the biig.ind 
ciiief that nothing less than these jewels would set her lord 
fue, she sent for every gold and silver worker in the city 
and herself worked with them night aiuj day, making 
duplicates of the jewels. The brigand chief arcejitcd tliem, 
and having displayed them before King Aphet, he set him 
free, telling him that his wife, the lovely Miamah, had 
bought his treedom with them. He was enraged at her 
action, assured that some other way could have beta 
de\ised to set him free, and he entered the palace, drew 
liis dagger, anti slew her whilst she slejrt. jThen, finding 
her there, they told him what had been done and how 
she herself, with her delicate hands, had wrought with the 
fine wire and the glass jewels, twisting and cutting and 
moulding until her fingers were torn and bleeding. They 
showed him his jewels, of which not one was Miiiising, 
anti, like a demon in his grief and wrath, Aphet led his 
men against the brigands and utterly exterminated them, 
bringing back with him the sham jewgjls which Miamah had 
made to ransom him. He buried her beneath a great pyre, 
and in her hands, scarred where the ^vires had cut her 
and the hot tools had burnt her, he placed the real gems 
and buried them with her, keeping for himself the imitation 
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gems which, he said, were more pcecious to him than all 
the gems of Arabia.” 

He saw that slie had loaded her fingers with rings, and, 
taking a sinuous, jewelled snake, he twisted it round her 
head where it gleamed in the dark waves of her hair. Then 
he drew aside one of the silken hangings and showed her 
a long mirror .set in the wall. 

‘‘That IS'perhaps how the lovely Miamah looked when 
Aphet founr delight in her,” he said softly, but Pauline, 
looking at the barbaric figure in the mirror, pulled off the 
jewels and Hung them, with the scarf, back on the table. 

"Ugh! Th(?y giv^e me the creeps. They—they make 
me feel like Lliat poor murdered woman, murdered because 
she had loved him so well. Is it a true story?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and began to put the jewels 
back into the box. 

"They say so. These jewels have been handed down 
for many generations until there was no one lelt to want 
them but the old Arab from whom I purchased them for 
a mere song', and along with them the tale of King Aphet 
and Miamah ,the Beloved. You don’t like these old 
stories? ” 

"I don’t know. They make one shiver sometimes, fhey 
sound so—so primitive and savage and bloodthirsty.” 

"And yet people were actuated in thos(’ days by just 
the forces that actuate ^us—by love and hate, by greed 
and jealousy.” 

"But we have progres.sed, surely? A man who thinks 
his wife has made a mistake doesn’t up and kill her 
nowadays! ” 

"Not her body- no.” 

Pauline was silent, weighing his words. Was it the worst 
thing Kiat could happen to a wife who loved as Miamah 
had loved? Was it not better than that love should fade 
and perhaps die? 

She shook he, thoughts back to the immediate present. 

."But the jade spider? You were going to tell me its 
story. Is that, tbo, one of love and hate and greed and 
jealousy? ” 

"In j)arts, yes. I do not know all the story. 1 do not 
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think anyone knows very mucu iot it, but I will piece 
together the bits I ha^fe collected.” 

He hnished putting away King Aphefs jewels, covered 
them with the velvet pall, and closed the box. 

“It is not very comfortable tor you,” he bind, doubtfully, 
eyeing the high-backed bench, but slie reassured him with 
a smile. 

“I am perfectly comfortable,” she said. “You see I 
have brought your spider with me.” * 

On the breast of her frock of pale biscuit-coloured cloth, 
the thing looked even more alive and evil than it had the 
night before, and Carron’s eye noted with artistic approval 
the effect of the jade and emerald against the neutral tone 
of the background. He looked at it whilst he told his tale, 
and Pauline liarl at times the strange feeling that fiis eyes 
had become the emerald eyes of the spider, piercing her 
with their hard brilliance. 

‘‘The story of the jade spider is, as 1 have told you, a 
veiy strange one and a very old one, so old that there is 
no recoid of its beginning, but ancient documents and 
fables tell of a race of these giant spiders who infested the 
forests about a waited city, and ruled tire humans who 
lived in it. The stronghold of Kua was impregnable to 
other tribes, both by reason of its forest boundaries and 
because they were guarded by the giant tarantulas, whose 
grey tentacles and green Ijodies were almost invisible 
amongst the trees, but whose grcea eyes lit the torest depths 
with mysterious tight when cJarkiiess fell The Kuans, 
guarded by these creatures, were a peaceful nation and 
lived without fear, as none was ever harmed by the spiders. 
In payment for their services, however, at a solemn feast 
once a year, the fairest young virgin was selected by the 
priests for sacrifice, and in the heart of the forest, at a 
great feast, she was given to the King of the larant’ulas. 
Amidst solemn rites, the maiden was bound to the altar, 
and her heart’s blood, drained by the King, was the symbol 
of renewed friendship and protection.* The story ran, how¬ 
ever, lhat should the maiden be not virgin, the spidfers 
would rise against the Kuans and utterly destroy their race. 
As the time of the sacrificial feast drew near each year, 
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all the Ruan maidens under seventeen were robed in white 
and assembled before the priests, ^'ho chose the sacrifice, 
and it so happened that one year their choice fell upon the 
king’s only daughter, Erina, a beautiful maiden and beloved 
of the people. They dare not show their grief or express 
reluctance, but their hearts were heavy at the fate of their 
princess. Whilst they grieved in secret, however, they had 
no knowledge of the horror that was growing daily more 
unbearable m the hearts of Erina, and of Farea, the son of 
the king’s chief advisor, for Erina and Farea were lovers, 
and since the marriage of maidens under the sacrificial age 
was forbidden by law, they had not dared to declare their 
love. Once the choice of the priests had been made nothing 
could alter it, and the maiden so chosen became at once 
the affianced bride of the Spider King. 

"When the day of sacrifice came, Farea stood as near 
the altar as he dare, meaning at least to die with his beloved, 
who felt no fear for herself in her horror of the fate which 
awaited all her race because of her sin. Every creatun' 
of the fores^ was silent as the Ruans awaited the coming 
of the King of the Tarantulas, Erina lying motionless, but 
unbound, upon the altar waiting for the command that, 
having found favour in his sight, she be bound with the 
sacrificial cords. At last the giant creature came swinging 
through the forest, and the Ruans shook with fear as his 
green eyes sent forth lightning and his breath scorched those 
on whom it fell. In a tercible voice he denounced the King’s 
daughter, and thereat the spiders fell upon the Ruans with 
hideous slaughter. In the confusion and terror, Farea 
caught up the unconscious Erina in his arms and fled with 
her. For days they traced the forest paths, hiding by 
night and seeking wildly by day a path out of the impene¬ 
trable growth, but at last they could no longer fight, for 
they Were bruised and tom by the bushes and worn out 
with hunger and fatigue. They had lived on wild berries, 
of which there were but few, and had drunk the brackish 
water of the marsh pools. Yet they had unknowingly 
penetrated to the^very edge of the forest when they gave 
up the struggle, and there the next day they were found 
by an old hermit who lived on the edge of the woods. 
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Finding they were dead^ he dug a^rave so that he mjghl 
bury them, and when he lifted the princess's body to lay 
it in the grave, he found over her heart a great spider, its 
body turned to jade and its evil eyes to erneialds. whilst the 
claws, buried in her white flesh, seemed fashioned in 
wrought silver. 

“He took the thing and kept it in his hut, hut he loiind 
that he could not pursue his prayi'rs uiihinde/ed by the 
thought of the lovely Etina, who, even when dead, seemed 
to claim his love, and at last he gave it to a [)ooi bc'ggar 
who came to him for.succour. He blessed it bcdore the 
beggar took it away, telling him that it was a gift of l(»ve 
and friendship and must be regarded always as a gift and 
never bartered for aught but love, for only so could its 
evil powers be frustrated. 

“So it was that the venom of the tarantulas was cast 
out, but it was found that whosoevci possessed the jade 
spider was bound by a web of friendship to whomsoever 
gave it, a web that was venomous if the sjmler was givi-n 
and accepted for aught but love. There are yiany stones 
told of its adventures, of the brave men and the beautiful 
women whose amulet it has been, but whatever the stoiy, 
the outcome is the same—it weaves the web of friendship 
so long, and only so long, as it is the gift of friendship.’’ 

Pauline had sat motionless, her chin cupped in her slender 
hands, hei eyes fascinated by» the strange green ones that 
glowed curiously in the light of the altar lamp whilst their 
owner told his story. The tragedy of the lovers chained 
her interest, and its weird .sequel caught at her ever-ready 
imagination. When at last the quiet voice ceased, she drew 
a deep breath and fingered the delicate silvei tentacles of 
the spider and looked, both allured and repelled, into its 
shining green eyes. Then she looked across at Cairon, 

“A horrible story!” she .said, with a shudder. 

“You think so? Yet jmu still wear the jade spider.” 

“Yes. It—it has a sort of horrible fascination for me. 
I’m going to keep it, though in a way I loathe the thing. 
What about the cost? I’ll let you havg a cheque if ydu 
will send me in a bill, though I hope it won't ruin me.” 

She tried to keep a light tone in her voice, though she 
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felt inwardly disturbed By an nncaijhy sense of foreboding. 

Carron smiled and gave that little shrug of his shoulders, 
which she recognized now as one of his mannerisms. 

“You forget. The jade spider must not change hands 
except for—friendship.” 

Her eyes widened, and the colour rushed to her cheeks. 

“You mean—you will nuL let me pay for it?” 

“Not in pioney, no.” 

“Oh, but—I couldn’t possibly think of such a thing, 
Mr. Carron.” 

“1 hoped you would. 1 still hope you may be gracious 
enough to do so.” 

“But you had to buy it, in Egypt, hadn’t you?” 

He smiled his inscrutable smile, and a little shiver ran 
df)\vn her back. 

“I bought it—yes, but not with money. It belonged to 
an Egyptian—a woman.” 

She met his eyes, and saw their amused challenge to her 
moral sense. Tlien she slowly unclasped the jewel and laid 
it on the taj)le. 

“I did not realize that it was not for sale,” she said, 
slowly. • 

“It is for sale, Mrs. Drew, if you will give me your 
friendship m exchange for it, the friendship which it has 
brought with it throughout the ages. I am a lonely man, 
as are all the wanderers of the earth. Will yon refuse me 
the gift of your friendship, just that?” 

The mockery had gone out of his eyes, leaving there a 
certain wistfulness which made an appeal to her. The 
unfamiliar surroundings, the little altar lamp seeming to 
isolate them in it-- circle of red light, the faint odour of 
strange perfumes about the room, the silence broken only 
by suph dim murmurs of the outside world as were 
admitted by the heavy curtains, the pale face and com¬ 
pelling eyes of the man who begged of her the gift of 
friendship—all ^hese things gave her a sense of unreality, 
so that presently she found herself taking from him the 
silver spider and .fastening it again into her gown. Then 
he pulled aside the curtains and let into the room the light 
and air from the shop. 
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A heavy lorry thundei'^cl by, soin? girls stopped to look 
in the window, and Pauline felt with a slight shock the 
return to normal, everyd ly life. She took up her fur cloak 
and wrapped it round her. 

"I have been keeping you from possible* customers,’' 
she .said, her voice sounding strangely to her. 

Carron smiled and showed her the device whicii. by the 
turn of a small lever on the table which served as^ countei, 
locked the outer door. 

“I am here so much alone, and my wares are not all 
like King Aphet's jewels, that 1 have to have some such 
device for my protection,” he said, and she had an 
uncomfortable realization of how intimately she had been 
teie-a-tetc with him in the inner room. 

“Yon will come and see me again some day?” he asked 
her, as she moved very decidedly towards the door. 

“I—yes, perhajis.” 

He smiled enigmatically. 

“The jade sjiidei will spin the web that will bring you,” 
he said, bimding over the hand she gave him.* 



CHAPTER FOUR 


A lthough she had decided that the whole episode had 
. been ridiculous, and condemned herself for allowing 
her sensesjto be so enchained as to make her a party to 
such a situation, Pauline could not make up her mind to 
return the jade spider to Carron. At one moment when she 
had almost decided to do so and had taken it from its case 
for a final ^dimpse of it, it seemed to look at her with its 
green eyes in so uncanny a manner that she shi\eied and 
shut the case quickly, but still she did nf)t return it. She 
would not have acknowledged the strain of superstition deep 
rooted within her, the gift of her Irish forbears, but, 
nevertheless, she knew that slie wotild never offer money 
to Carron for the clasp, and as the days went by, it became 
more and more difficult to return it. After all, she argued 
in her defence, she had promised nothing but fiiendship, 
nor would he dare to expect more, and in these days a 
woman’s friendship was a far-reaching thing, admitting of 
many degrees of intimacy. 

Without in any way annoying her, Carron soon made it 
apparent that he intended to claim his payment. Entering 
her social world as he had 'done, with indubitable creden¬ 
tials, his unusual personality and the romantic environment 
of the "funny little shop" made him a person much sought 
alter by the women who loved the "rage" of the moment. 
Thus, wherevci Pauline went, she met him. If she went 
to the theatre o’- opera he was sure to find his way 
unobtrusively into her box for a few moments, or into 
a stall left vacant for an interval, and his good taste and 
widespread experience of music and drama all over the 
world made him so entertaining a companion that his brief 
stay always made his departure felt. If she danced, he 
was there at hand, the perfect partner. At meetings and 
other political fuiuctions which ^e must attend she would 
catch a glimpse of him amongst the crowd and exchange 
a wordless note of sympathetic amusement at her plight, 

4 * 
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and she would usually ‘find him afterwards just at the 
moment when she wanted her car found, or a taxi called, 
or perhaps tea in some quiet little spot which he could 
always find. 

Drew wondered now and then at the change wliich was 
becoming apparent in Pauline and in their domestic life. 
She seemed infinitely more amenable, never resentful at his 
enforced absences, casually interested when he talked to hei 
of his concerns, but never probing now for confidences 
which he did not offer. He paused to wonder sometimes 
whither it was leading them, but they had grown so far 
apart that her sweet reasonableness added materially to 
his comfort, and he flid not seek far for its cause. 

“She is s(!cing reason and settling down,’’ he said to 
himself, and even his lew awkward attempts at love-making 
gradually ceased, though he missed the sudden caresses 
and all the little tendernesses which once he had found it 
so hard to reciprocate. Deep within his heart lay the 
knowledge that Pauline was the abiding passion of his 
life, a love that permeated his whole being, pnehanging 
and undisturbed, and had he been a man less occupied 
with his w'ork and with the ceaseless effort to achieve the 
ideals and aims with which he had sought the office he 
held, or the even higher one which was popularly predicted 
for him in the near future, he w’ould have been more 
correerned at the gradual drifting apart from his wife. As 
it was, his energies and thoughts'were so absorbed that 
he did not regard the drifting as a serious menace. He 
thought vaguely that it would all come right when the 
present political storm was over and he had leisure to devote 
to Pauline and their home life. He would take her away, 
he decided, and would have time again to love her and 
to revel in her beauty and charm. Meanwhile, things rnust 
take their course, and he was only too glad not to come 
home to domestic storms and stress in his brief periods of 
leisure. That she could actually be suffering from his 
neglect never entered his head, and his own knowledge 
of the depth and constancy of his lovg^ for her was so 
profound that he could not conceive of any need for the 
evidence of it which Pauline missed so bitterly. It simply 
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did not occur to him, and as the weeks went by and he 
seemed to need her less and less, there came to her the 
bitter certainty that his love for her had died. She no 
longer sought the endearments and little demonstrations of 
affection which had come so awkwardly trom him, and 
he never dreamed that what was a relief to him was a 
deep and poignant grief to her. 

With a nature demanding .md giving a warmth of love, 
to deprive' her of it was depriving a flower of the sunshine, 
and tliough her laugh rang out as gaily, emblem of her 
happy nature, in her eyes lay, for tliose who had time to 
se('k it, a deep and abiding sadness. 

So it was during the days when Francis Canon laid 
almost daily claim to her friendship. 

Her hrst visit to the shop in Chelsea had been followed 
by others, although after that first visit she had determined 
it should be her last. For weeks she skilfully evaded his 
attempts to lure her there again, though they met so 
frequently that she had begun to look for him wherever 
she went,,, but at last, made reckless by the growing 
realization of Drew's detachment from her, slie had 
consented. 

They had met at the house of a mutual friend, and, tired 
with the demands on her patience made by a big mass 
meeting that afternoon at which her husband had particu¬ 
larly desired her presence, *she craved rest rather than the 
doubtful recreation of dancing. 

"Shall we stop?" Carron had asked her when she had 
twice failed to respond to a change of step, an unusual 
occurrence with her, particularly with him as her partner. 

She apologized. 

"I’m so sorry. It was clumsy of me." 

"You are tired. I know of a delightful little spot if you 
wifi let me take you there and get you something to eat.” 

She looked up at him with a grateful smile in her blue 
eyes. 

"You're woiideriul,” she said. "I believe if I were at 
my last gasp, retched out on the limitless sands of the 
Sahara with nothing at all within sight, you would hie 
along on a camel, dressed in the correct desert manner. 
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and tell me you knew c< a charmmg oasis a few yards 
away, with an ice-cream tap laid on.” 

He laughed and took her to the promised nook, a little 
forgotten corner where chairs and cushions had been stowed 
away to make room for the dancers. Without more ado, 
he j)ut two or three of the chairs in an adjoining room, 
piled on top ol them such cushions as they could not u.se, 
and had her establi.shed in a deep, soft chair, with cushions 
at her back and a little table at her side ready tor the tray 
of good things which he found and brought to her. 

‘‘You are pale to-night, jixincess,” he said, and the title 
was robbed of any familiarity by his friendly smile. ‘‘You 
want country air and a breath of the sea.” 

She closed her eyes. 

‘‘Oh, my fricrul. The breath of the sea. Little waves 
breaking on the shore, a salt bree/e just stirring the air, 
and tlie sunshine rlancing on the yellow sands.” 

She sat up suddenly and stirred her coffee. 

‘‘Don't mi'iition the word ‘sea’ to me again. It’s like 
a red rag to a bull to say ‘sea’ to me. I maki’ for it.” 

‘‘Then why not make for it? It i.s May by the calendar, 
but summer by the weather, and you are not tied to a 
funny little shop in Chelsea as I am. Why not make for 
the sea? ” 

“I simply could not leave Town just now. Don’t you 
realize that 1 am an important member of the 
(iovcrnraenl?” 

He joined in her laughter. Then his face grew serious 
again, even tender. 

‘‘I can never really associate you with these dry-as-dusi 
matters, princess,” he said. ‘‘When I weave dreams about 
you, you are a fairy-tale princess, v, lio can just wave a 
wand and make all dreams come true.” • # 

The sadness gathered in her eyes again. 

‘‘I suppose we all of us tliink we should be hapjiier il 
we had such wand, a wand to make (Jreams come true,” 
she said. 

“Don't you think we do sometimes ge< that wand? I 
think I held it for a moment when you came to me and 
brought me—friendship.” 
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“Yet you must have made m^ny friends during the last 
few months. You told me once that you were a wanderer 
and therefore had no friendships. Now that you are no 
longer wandering, friends must have gathered round you 
too freely for you to so much value one of them." 

“There may be many candles, but when the sun shines 
one does not see their lighi,” he said, smiling. 

“Mr. Carron, if you are not a compatriot of mine, you 
have certainly kissed the Rlaniey Stone. I believe you are 
really Irish, aren’t you?” 

She realized how little she knew of him for all the rapid 
growth of their friendship, and for her candour as to her 
own life. It was partly that very reticence of his as to 
both past and future that made him such a mysterious 
jiersonality. 

“By birth, yes,” he admitted, “but by everything that 
has hapjiened since, 1 think I can claim the title of cosmo¬ 
politan. I have studied in Austria, danced the tarantelle 
in Spain, lived on rice in a paper house in Japan, toiled 
under the‘fierce suns of Africa, frozen amongst the ice in 
Greenland, dreamed under the .stars of Egypt, made love 
in the scented nights of Italy.” 

His soft voice caressed her with its music, and there rose 
unbidden a jiiclure of this man, with the face of Romeo 
but probably the experience of a Sultan, making love amidst 
the olive groves of Italy. 

She h'stened dreamily, then suddenly forced her thoughts 
back into more conventional channels. 

“Italy? That reminds me. How would you fancy me 
as an Italian peasant? I’m worried to death about the 
costume ball Ow the 9 th. I change my mind with every 
hour. Choose for me—but don't make me a fairy-tale 
princess because I should miss the magic wand.” 

She laughed, and brought them back to everyday life. 

“You really ask me to choose?” 

“Yes. VViiat would you make of me if you were given 
carte blanche?” 

He leant forward 2 :,fd touched the jewel on her 
shoulder. * 

“This.” he said. 
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“The jade spider? Coujd I? I’m hot sure that I should 
like it, though.” 

"You would. I can visualize you with a gown of green, 
close-fitting and slim, with a cap of emeralds set in silver, 
and all about you shining webs of silver, from wrist to 
ankle, setting you in a network—a spider in your own 
web.” 

She caught the idea and played with it, with Jhe result 
that next day she came again to the little room behind the 
curio shop, and he brought to her beautiful jewelled cloths, 
and head-dresses of wrought silver, and pieces of carved 
jade, and strangely set gems. Together they fashioned the 
design, complete to every detail, and she promised him 
that he should set her own emeralds in the head-dress they 
had chosen. 

When the night of the ball came, Pauline stood before 
her mirror, conscious of the one thing always lacking to 
her, whatever of amusement or gaiety or ph'asure was 
before her. It was a radiant and lovely thing that faced 
her in the long glass. Bracelets of carved jade on her 
arms and her slim, silver-covered ankles held a network 
of fine silver chains, making a web about *her slender, 
boyish figure in its sheath of jade vch’et, and from the 
silver net which encased her dark hair gleamed two great 
emeralds which Carron had set for her. 

She looked at the jade spitler ’y^ng on her dressing-table, 
and shivered with that strange sense* of fear with which it 
had always inspired her. Then she laughed at herself, 
caught up her feathe cloak and fan and ran from the 
room. 

She paused as she passed the door of her husband’s 
room. He had come in to dress before going to a city 
dinner at which he had to speak, and she could hear^hmi 
moving about. After a moment’s hesitation she tapped 
softly at the door. 

"Yes? What is it?” 

His tone was hardly an invitation, bvit she turned the 
handle and went in. ^ 

He looked up in surprise. 

"Anything w'rong?” he asked, struggling with a stud. 
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"No. Why musi. there be-^siomething wrong because 
I want to say bon voyage to my husband before I go?" 
she laughed. "Do you like me?" and she dropped the 
feather cloak and stood before him with arms raised to 
show him her silver web. 

He wrinkled his brows. 

"Kr—it is very—ei—iMking, isn't it?" he said doubt- 
fully. ^ 

"Your tone is one big 'but', so what is it?" 

"Well—there isn’t much of it, is there?" and he eyed 
doubtfully the bare shoulders and throat, and the green 
sheath that outlined her slim form and ended at her silver- 
clad knees. 

"But a spider in real life doesn't wear even as much as 
this!" she laughed. 

Her anns dropped and she came near him, toying with 
the oddments on the dressing-table, so near him that one 
bare, white shoulder almost pressed against him. She 
longed for his touch, for a word of endearment, for him 
to bend his lips to the shoulder that invited him, but though 
he thouglit she was looking beautiful and he paused a 
moment to take in a vision of her to store amongst his 
memories, he could not bring himself to offer the caress 
that had become so rare a thing with them. Instead, he 
proceeded to tie his bow with his usual precision, and she 
moved away. 

"I wish you were ''oming, John," she said wistfully. 

"I go to a costume ball? I am much more in my right 
place at my own purely masculine function," he laughed. 
"Be.sides, iliere will be lots of flies to entrap in your web 
to-night, without your wanting the one who is already 
safely enmeshed." 

Tn her perversity she must needs read into the remark a 
regret that he was so enmeshed, though such a regret had 
been far from his intentions, and she picked up her cloak 
and wrapped it round her again. 

"I'll go then, I' think. Good night, John.” 

■ "Good nighb Have a good time." 

Carron was waiting for her outside the hall, muffled in 
the black cloak which he affected for evening wear. 
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"There is such a croVvd round the doors that I thoup;ht 
you might get crushed," he said, and^ she was glarl of the 
touch of his hand and the sound of his voice, both offering 
her the homage beloved of women. She looked into his 
eyes and smiled, and the ])rcssure of his hand under her 
arm tightened as he piloted her thiough the throng round 
the doors. 

She seemed the very spirit of the dance that •night, and 
her silver web was to be seen everywhere, her gaiety and 
her laughter as sparkling as the jewels that gleamed in her 
dark hair. Besieged as she was, for the dance was of the 
newer and less formal order than the one-partner affairs of 
which people were tiring, she W'as for the most part to be 
found dancing tirelessly with Carron, or strolling with 
him in the galleries, his tight-fitting black of a S])anish 
inquisitor forming, as he had intended it should, the per¬ 
fect foil for her. 

She knew that he sought the intimacy of a tHe-a-tite 
against which that sixth sense that is in every woman 
warned her, and it was not until they were ’established 
in a taxi in the small hours of the morning that he found 
himself in any sense alone with her. 

He had wrested the taxi from the grasp of dozens who 
had tried to take it, for Pauline had ordained that it would 
be useless for their otvn cars to try and fetch them, and she 
sank back laughing and breathless when he had almost 
lifted her into the cab. She scarcely noticed that one arm 
was still about her until, beginning to disentangle her 
silver web, she found a cord of it broken and twisted 
round his fingers. 

"So many flies have flown into my web that it w'ould 
not hold," she laughed tremulously. 

"And one you have caught so that he cannot get avx^g” 
he said in his caressing voice. 

She disentangled the threads with lingers that trembled 
against his own, and moved so that he must set her free, 
and they finished the journey in an unaccustomed silence, 
one of those silences fraught with meaning and drawing 
them together more surely than the words with which she 
sought unavailingly to fill it. 
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He held her hand at parting av^thought longer than con¬ 
vention demanded, and yet the close touch seemed no more 
intimate than that silent drive through the London streets. 

“My new car is being delivered to-morrow. Will you 
christen it for me?" he asked. 

“Can you drive me safely?" she asked, laughing. - 

“I don't propose to dil*'e you until I am sure I can," 
he said. “I’ll get a man to diive us, and we’ll slip away 
for a few hours and look at the sea. Will you, princess?” 

And because of the glamour of the night, and because 
slie was young and pulsating with life, and the man she 
loved seemed infinitely far from her need of him, and 
because of the mystery of the man beside her, with his 
strange green eyes and soft, seductive voice, Pauline said 
she would go. 

They went next day to a little spot which few people 
ever found, a tiny bay tucked away behind a farmhouse 
and a few tumble down cottages, with a road so rutted 
and rough that the car refused to go right down to the 
sea. 

“You can drive back to the village we came througli 
and come bac'k for us during the evening," said Carron to 
the man who had driven the car for them, and then, with 
the luncheon-basket swinging between them, they madi“ 
their way down the rutted road, over a ploughed field, 
and came suddenly to the fidge of the sea. 

Pauline set down th^ basket and ran tow'ards it, never 
stopping until her feet, in their little grey shoes, were almost 
touching the water’s edge, and, by bending down, she could 
let the little lapping waves break over her fingers. 

“Oh, Franci*' if you knew how I have pined for the 
sea," she cried, hardly realizing that she had, for the first 
time,, used his name. He heard it, though, and smiled 
and put down the basket which she had left with him. 

They spent a child’s day by the sea, running races on 
the firm sands which the ebbing tide gave them, and having 
a, merr},' picnic meal of gigantic proportions in a nook of 
the grass-grown cliff which the sea no longer reached. Later 
he went to the farmhouse and brought back a great, brown 
teapot and some willow-pattern cups, hot cakes, and a 
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roll of yellow butter, “fie had never before seen her in 
this care-free, childlike mood, for aWays she liad been 
hostess or guest, or the societ3' woman taking a surre :>tilious 
sip at unconvcntionality in his little shop, but to-c ay she 
was none of these things, and gradually he, too, seemed 
to step forth from the strange mystery which had seemed a 
part of him, and to become as simple and natural as Pauline 
herself. • 

She took off shoes and stockings and walked amongst the 
rocks which the tide had laid bare, and pre.sently he joined 
her, and the}^ climbed about the rocks hand in hand until 
at last the sun warned them that their da^^ was coming to 
a close. She linked her arm in his with perfect naturalness 
as the^' scrambled over the rough stones and up the cliff 
})ath towards the waiting car, and just before they turned 
out of die field which would biing them into the road, 
('anon pau.sed for the fraction of a second. 

‘ You’ve had a happy day?” he asked her. 

“Oh—happy! Have you?” 

"It has been heaven to me—Pauline.” * 

She flushed at the use of her name, for shf had not used 
his again, and burned towards the road, a tumult of feeling 
surging through her. Carron settled her comfortably in 
the car and took his seat beside her. not altogether regretting 
that he had brought that flush to her cheek. In her entire 
unconsciousness of self during the day she had been utterly 
charming, and yet it was as the woman of die world that 
he now desired to have her, and he had restored that woman 
bv his deliberate use of her name. 

They talked desultorily, but gradually lapsed, into that 
dangerous intimacy of silence. The day closed in around 
them and merged slowly into night, and they seemed to 
people a world bounded by the narrow limits of the-car. 
The lights of other cars rushed by them, only to leave them 
again in darkness made deeper by the contrast. Pauline's 
thoughts were vaguely troubled, even though the swift 
motion of the car and its comfort soothed her. What 
exactly did she feel totvards the man beside her? That 
he attracted her was indubitable, and yet mingled with 
the attraction was still that fear of him, that feeling of 
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uncertointy, as it he were leadihg her to the brink of 
something unknown 'and full of danger. She glanced at 
him, and met his eyes fixed on her with an intentness that 
sent a thrill of excitement through her. The next moment 
his hand closed over hers. Her fingers trembled in his 
clasp, but she did not draw them away, and presently, 
greatly daring, he looseueu h^r hand and she felt the light 
pressure o£ his arm about hei. She drew back into tlie 
corner of the car, her eyes wide and her lips trembling. 

“Is it too much to give me, you who have so much 
and I who have so little?” 

The passionate whisper reached her across the close con¬ 
fines of the car, and she met his eyes, seeing in them only 
the gentleness of a friend, so that she ceased to strain away 
from him and let his arm draw her to him until her head 
rested on his shoulder. She closed her eyes and lay there 
silently in the friendly darkne.ss, pushing from her the 
thoughts that clamoured and must have their way with 
her some time. Not now, she thought, and lay still, with 
the roughrft.'ss of his tweed coat rubbing her cucek, the 
faint scent of his tobacco making the moment seem even 
more intimate*. 

She stirreil at last, as a few lighted houses proclaimed 
the nearness of London’s outlying suburbs, and as she lifted 
her head with a little, wavering smile, he bent and kissed 
her lips. * 

“My princess,” he \\^nspered, and because there was in 
neither kiss nor voice anything of passion to frighten her, 
nothing but a very gentle and protecting affection, she only 
felt nervously for the hat she had taken off, and pulled it 
on with fingers ‘hat trembled. 

“Is there a light one can switch on?” she asked, 
fun^ljing at the catch of her bag. 

“There is,” came Carron’s voice in its everyday tone. 
“But is it wise?” 

She had he^ first^ unpalatable taste of having something 
Ip hide, and it was* so unpleasant that she refused rather 
curtly his offer d help, and asked‘presently that he would 
have her set down so that she might take a taxi 
home. 
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“You will at least let'rrte get you a taxi?” he asked her, 
as the liglits of London flashed about itheni again. 

“No—1 want to go atone—to be alone.’’ 

She bade him a hurried good night, hei fingers barely 
touching his. and he waited until he .saw she had stepped 
into a taxi and was being driven off. Tlien, knowing 
women rather well, he smiled to himself as he bade his 
own driver take him to the block of flats in wjnch, when 
not at his curio .shop, he had his being. 



HAPTER FIVE 


A LOVE affair sub rosa grows with a tropical rapidity 
which scorns the delicious dallying wherewith its more 
decorous sister comes to fruition, and it seemed that almost 
before Pauline had grown accustomed to the presence of 
Francis Carron amongst her acquaintance, he loomed befoie 
her as a potential lover. Light-hearted and generous of 
her affections, finding the warmth of friendship wherever 
she went, feted and flatteied and always a popular figure 
amongst her large circle of ac<]uaintance, no man had ever 
before penetrated the outer wall of her life and found a 
way into the chamied circle where dwelt her love for her 
husband. Admirers there had been, men who courted Ikt 
with open preference tor her company, to whom she gave 
alike her impartial friendship, but until Francis Carron 
sought her,she had never had a thought which she need 
conceal, nor any feeling which was disloyal to her 
husband. • 

In the daj^s that followed the one at the sea, with it.s 
disturbing homeward journey, Pauline was w(uried and 
disturbed. Had John Drew been at home at that time, it 
is possible that she might have brought herself to force a 
way through the reserve in which he had wrapped himself, 
and so broken the spell which bound her to Carron. As 
it was, a series of meetings in connection with an important 
by-election had sent him, at a time of comparative leisure, 
into the Midlands to help his party wrest a seat from the 
opposition. He was gone but a few days, and yet they 
werejjerhaps the most critical in Pauline’s life. 

An adept in dealing with women, and particularly with 
women of Pauline's generous temperament, Carron had not 
found it difficult to overcome any lingering regret she 
might have for the happenings of that day they had spent 
together. Makii^g opportunities wljgn they should be alone, 
he showed her that he had no thought of a repetition of 
the episode, and was again the charming, amusing friend, 
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winning back her confifieoce by subtle means quite unsus¬ 
pected by her frank mind. With fur fear of him lulled 
again, she dropped back into the oldl comradeship, which 
seemed to her in no way different from what it had been 
before. A visit to the .shop to return the jewels he had 
lent her was the forerunner to others, until it became a 
usual thing for her little car to stop at the Chelsea shop 
at some time or other almost every day. 

John came back to Town, was at once absoVbed into a 
new problem and left her to drift along the stream that 
threatened to carry her beyond his reach. On the one 
hand was her husband, absorbed in his work, and having 
no time and apparently as little interest in her doings, 
[)erfcctly content so long as she left him undisturbed. On 
the other hand was Canon, with all the time there was at 
her disposal, for he never he.sitated at closing the little 
shop whenever she wanted his services elsewhere. Always 
charmingly interested in whatever she wanted to do, w'ith 
just that hint of mystery that gave piquancy to his service, 
ho seemed to have become an integral part of her life. 
Her struggle against his domination of her grew less as the 
days went by. It was intolerably hot in Lyndon, and she 
grew pale and listless and longed with a feveri.sh intensity 
for the sea breezes that would bring back the zest of life 
to her, and yet she chrng desperately to tlu‘ house which 
sheltered her husband, and mqst shelter him for a few more 
weeks, at any rate. 

She asked him once, tentatively, whether they could 
not get away for a few days, longing for him to say it 
was possible. She felt that if only he would take her 
away and spare a little time to her, she might throw off 
this frightening spectre that haunted her night and day. 
She chose an unfortunate time, for he had just received 
a disturbing report on some negotiations which he had 
hoped were complete. He looked up somewhat irritably 
as she came to find him in the library'. The hot weather 
was trying to him as well, and he couJd not always control 
his nerves these days. 

"John?” 

"What is it?” 
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It was not an encoutaging rece^ifeon, but she felt desper¬ 
ately that her life depended on it, so she persevered bravely, 
catching at the spa/: that might yet stay her from that 
perilous course. ' 

“Couldn’t we—would it be possible to get away—to go 
away to the sea, or somewhere, just for a few days?” 

“Go away just now, I’^v dear?” 

He was amazed at such a siiggestion, forgetting that she 
was complttely ignorant of the graze happenings that kept 
him at his post. 

“Yes. It is so hot, and I—I feel I simply must have 
a breath of air. I—it is stifling in Town now.” 

Seeing only the needs of his work, he was deaf to the 
note of entreaty in her voice, guessing nothing of the 
desperate need she had of him just then, and her sug¬ 
gestion came as an added irritant to him at the moment. 

“My dear, you must know that it is quite impossible. 
I simply cannot leave Town just now.” Then, catching 
sight of her disappointed look, and vaguely conscious that 
she was pale and in some way rather pathetic in her appeal, 
he added, more kindly: “You go somewhere or other, dear, 
if you feel likg that. I will join you as soon as I can—in 
a week or two perhaps.” 

But that was not what would save her, and she turned 
away, feeling that the last spar had floated out of her 
reach. At the door she tymed back, feeling that if it 
closed between them no,w she would never be able to open 
it again. 

“Do you think you will be able to spare an hour this 
afternoon, John? I am having my garden party, you 
know.” 

He had returned to the disturbing letter, and he looked 
up impatiently. 

“Iram afraid not. I have a meeting this afternoon, and 
I shall htive to go and see Venables after that.” 

He was buried in the letter again the next moment, and 
Pauline went out, shutting the door softly after her. Her 
eyes were heavy with tears, and her throat ached for the 
relief they would*^have afforded her, but she choked them 
back and, returning to her own little sanctum, rang for 
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her housekeeper to discuss ^the final Arran£[ements for the 
afternoon 

Left alone, Drew found it hard to concentrate his atten¬ 
tion on the matter in hand. He could not put from his 
mind the thought oi Pauline with her white face and 
appealing eyes. 

“Poor little girl,” he thought remorsefully, “it is rotten 
for her to be stuck in Town like this when she is pining 
for the sea. If I can get through this business’I'll take 
her away,” and he threw himself into the .solving of the 
problem, with that happy object in view. 

As it happened, Venables was unable to see him that 
day and he therefore found himself with an hour or two 
to spare after his meeting. He thought distastefully of 
Pauline’s garden party and of the crowd of chattering 
women and the need to be sociably diverting if he joinerl 
them, and then from amongst the people pressing round 
him on the platform one figure stood out arrestingly. 

He smiled across at her and made his way as soon as 
he could to where she waited for him, cool and urifierturbed 
in her linen frock, a wide-brimmed hat shading her eyes. 

“No one would guess you had suffered th(‘ eame grilling 
afternoon as 1 have, Viola,” he said, taking her proffered 
hand. 

“1 do not have enough of them to make one intoler¬ 
able,” she said smilingly. “Ar'i you free now for a little 
while?” 

“For an hour or two, yes.” 

“Then come back and have tea with me. I will not 
worry you with questions or problems or anything else, 
and you can even close jmur eyes and go to sleep if you 
like.” 

He had a vision of her cool, beautiful room, all soft 
greys and pale, indefinite colourings, and, stifling the con¬ 
science tliat reminded him of Pauline’s garden party, with 
its flutter and chatter, he accepted gratefully. 

“You are a blessedly understanding person, Viola,” he 
said, as they passed out jnto the arid streejs. 

Half ah hour later he sank down with a sigh of utter 
relief into a deep chair by her open, shaded windows. She 
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had a little box of L house, ^itdwiched in between two 
important-looking mansions in a fashionable thoroughfare, 
but every inch of it^had been planned with an eye to beauty 
and restfulness. It was more austere than Pauline’s luxuri¬ 
ous home, but on such a day as this it was perfect, with 
its grey walls, its dim Aubusson carpet, its mauve-cushioned 
chairs and shallow bowl.- of faint-scented flowers. It was 
pre-eminently a woman’s loom, and Drew, watching its 
graceful, ‘gracious owner, decided that it was her sheer 
femininity, in these days of masculine modes and habits, 
which constituted her charm. 

A silent-footed maid brought them tea, and he watched 
the leisured sureness of Viola’s white fingers as they moved 
amongst the delicate china and shining silver. 

A thought struck him hurriedly. 

"Viola, I wonder whether you would mind if I telephone 
to my secretary? I want six copies of this afternoon’s 
minutes before he goes.’’ 

He had half-risen, but she stopped him. 

"Sit still. I can at least do that for you," and she 
moved across to the little room that opened from the 
drawing-room and which served her for library and study. 

Pauline was passing the telephone when the bell rang, 
and she picked up the receiver. 

"Yes? Mrs. Drew speaking.’’ 

There was the faintest' hint of malice in Viola’s face, 
but her voice was charmingly friendly. 

"Oh, Mrs. Drew, this is Viola Chamberlayne. Mr. Drew 
wants a message given to his secretary. He wants six 
copies of this afternoon’s minutes. Would you be so very 
kind as to tak'' the message? Mr. Drew is so very tired 
that I brought him to my house by main force, and I am 
givjng him tea and an easy chair, from which I would 
noFlet him stir even to give this message.” 

"Thank you. I will see that the instructions are given.” 

Pauline’s face was white, and her hands shook as she 
replaced the receiver. Everything seemed dnving her into 
' the net which, turn as she wtvild, was enmeshing her. 
If only John wanted her a little, cared even sb little to 
be with her, would love her just a little 1 She turned away 
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from thfc. telephone with a passionate*cry in her heart, a 
cry which seemed the death-knell of the hopes she had 
clung to so desperately. She had wantec^him so. He must 
have known that she had wanted him to-day—and yet 
he had deliberately gone to Viola Chamberlayne with 
his short leisure hour. He must have known that, had 
he come back, she would somehow have tound a way of 
being with him, even though h r guests thronged th^ garden. 

She went slowly back to th'' drawing-ioom, whose 
french-windows, tiung wide, showed her the kaleidoscope 
of colour made by gowns and parasols. For a moment 
she stood there, wide-eved, her hands clenched at her 
sides, her throat aching intolerably. Then someone came 
out of the shadows and spoke her name softly. 

“You—Francis? ’’ 

She was not surprised, though he had not as yet been 
amongst her guests. Somehow it seemed natural that he 
should come to her, and, with a blind groping tor comfort, 
she stretched out her hands to him. Me took them, looked 
deep into her eyes, and then bore her two hands ib his lips. 

“What is it, my dear?” he asked, but she snatched her 
hands away and .smiled through the tears that had, madden¬ 
ingly, forced their way to her eyes. She choked them back 
and would not let them fall. 

“Don’t be too kind to me,” she begged him. "1—1 am 
disturbed—a little. Let us go but into the sunshine.” 

“Have you had any tea?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then come and have it. You shall not be bothered 
by anyone or anything until you want to be.” 

“But 1 must look after my guests, Francis.” 

“They are quite able to do that for themselves. Just 
now you are the one who is going to be looked after.” 

He found her a seat under the high wall that shut out 
the London streets and made of the green spaces a sur¬ 
prisingly beautiful garden, shaded and cool. There he 
brought tea to her, and would not let’her talk until she. 
had drugk it and eater# the little wafer'*sandwiches he 
insisted upon. Then she leant back against the high stone 
balustrade and closed her eyes. 
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“I am tired,” she*said, “and ‘somehow I seem to have 
lost the joy of lifetfor a little while.” 

“It will come bi<ck. You who radiate happiness cannot 
miss it for long. Tell me, if you will, but if not—just 
rest a little while.” 

She smiled, but the old joyousness had lied from her 
smile. 

“Why,are you so good to me. Francis?” 

“Haven’t we spun the web ot friendship, Pauline?” 

“It holds us strongly, 1 think.” 

“So strongly that it can never break.” 

With consummate tact he talked to her, touching lightly 
on this subject and that until at last some of the trouble 
had lifted from her face. 

She rose at last, regretful that she must. 

“I am forgetting that I am the hostess,” she said. 
“You always do me good, my friend. I wish-” 

“Yes?” 

“Nothing.” 

And wi^h that, and a smile which he could not interpret, 
she was gone. 

He watchfed her moving amongst her guests, and pre¬ 
sently they began to leave, one by one, until the garden 
was empty save tor those two, and the ser\^ants who were 
busy restoring everything to its perfect order. 

“What are we going to*do to-night?” she asked him as 
he dropped into a chair beside her, for their plans had 
become almost mutual ones nowadays. 

“Dance—unless you will let me monopolize you tor 
once.” 

“Where is it? Oh, Mrs. Mainwaring's, isn’t it? Only 

a Cinderella, bui I simply don’t feel as if 1 can dance 

to-night.” 

“May I suggest an alternative?” 

“If you like.” 

She felt too utterly weary and sick at heart to care what 
, she did or where she went just now. 

“Then let me take you up <he river. We'Jl take a 

punt and drift along, with the water lapping the sides— 

drifting anywhere—nowhere.” 
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His voice and eyes plodded with her, and, remembering 
with a stab of pain that John had chosm^to spend his leisure 
time with Viola Chamberlayne rather t/ian with her, she 
assented listlessly. What did it matter? What did any¬ 
thing matter now? She went in on dragging feet, scarcely 
troubling to reply to his few murmured words arranging 
their evening, but he knew that she would keep her word. 

Meanwhile, Drew sat placidly smoking in, Viola’s 
drawing-room, easing twinges of conscience with the 
rellcctiou that Pauline was happily employed with her 
guests. 

V'iola had come back from the telephone with a little 
smile on her lips. 

“Thank you,” he said, with a grateful glance at her. 
“No message, I suppose?” 

“No. As a matter of fact, it was Mrs. Drew who 
answeied the phone. She said she would give the 
message.” 

He visualized the scene at the other end of the wire, 
and saw it fiom Pauline’s point of view with Some dis¬ 
comfort. 

“She—she—I believe she is giving a gardt'n parly this 
afternoon. ’ ’ 

“Yes, I think she is. She sounded quite busy, so I 
did not detain her.” 

He was silent for a moment. Then he looked up 
suddenly. •* 

"You don’t think she minded, Viola?” 

“Minded?” The delicate eyebrows went up. "Oh I 
don’t think so. Why should she?” 

“Well—I might have helped her a little, peih.ips 

“You? My dear John, I don’t fancy she is ever at 
such a loss for helpers.” 

She had often teased him for his want of sociality, and 
he smiled at the little quip. 

“Still, I might have helped, perhaps. Who would be 
there, do you think?” 

“I dare say 1 could make out a fairly* comprehensiv^e 
list. I was amongst those invited, but I wanted to hoar 
your speech this afternoon. I suppose there would be 
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the usual little crow^ there, allowing for the fortunate ones 
who had left Tovfn. There would be Mrs. Madden, the 
Maines, Lady M^ry Conrad is still in Town, I believe, 
and the Belters—and Mr. Carron, of course.” 

She hesitated at the last name, and Drew moved unca.sily. 
The whispers that had connected his wife’s name with 
that of Carron had not entirely passed him by. 

"Violg., who is this fellow •'''arron? Do you know him? 
Who and what is he?” 

“I think everybody knows him. He is quite a present¬ 
able sort of person, friend of Lady Cainpton’s, though I 
believe he keeps a curiosity shop or something of the 
kind.” There was a curiously strained note in her voice 
which made Drew look at her searchingJy, but she busied 
herself with a flower that had drooped in a \’ase near her, 
and he could not see her eyes. 

“A shop? But Pauline is always oblivious of social 
distinctions.” 

His words excused while his tones accused, and Viola 
smiled a’little. 

“Mr. Carron is quite all right in that way. His brothei 
is the preselit holder of quite an old title, but the family 
has no money to speak of, and I believe this Carron has 
been abroad a great deal, which explains why he has only 
recently flashed upon us.” 

“What sort of man is he?” 

Viola gave a little'deprecatory gesture. 

“My dear John, as if 1 should know! He is not exactly 
—well, he wouldn’t be amused amongst the people who 
come here.” 

“Would you have him here, as your guest, if he wanted 
to come?” 

Viola flushed and broke into small pieces the stem she 
had removed from the drooping flower. Then she spoke 
slowly without looking up at him. 

“I do not think Mr. Carron would want to come—here— 
but, if he did—well, yes, I suppose I should.” ' 

“Your tone> says most definitely that you yvould not, 
whatever words your generous mind prompts you to say. 
That is, to me, one of your chief attractions, Viola. With- 
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out being in the least a prude, you are so nice in your 
friends, so—so selective, to use a wor^ which seems to 
fit fi'e meaning.” , 

She laughed and put down the broken pieces of stem. 

“Evv'n you turned flatterer, John? That's the first pretty 
speech I have ever heard you make to me, I think, and 
yet you flatter yourself most of all, for you are my one 
ever-welcome friend, who can never come too of ton. never 
out-stay your welcome.” 

There had been several of these potentially dangerous 
little conversations between them of late, but it was the 
man of keen intelligence and quickness of perception who 
saw their danger least. It was perhaps rather intuition 
with the woman, for there had never been anything in 
Drew’s look or tone to imply that he had any thought 
other than those of a friend towards her. 

To-day he was unusually silent, even for so taciturn a 
man, and it was obvious that he was busy with somewhat 
troubled thoughts, so that when he rose to go, with still 
some part of his leisure to fill, she made no attempt to 
dissuade him. 

"You will come again, John?” she asked him. "I do 
not see you often nowadays.” 

He promised absently, and then, once in the sun-baked 
street again, he made up his mind with a sudden quickening 
of his steps. He had half-promised to address a meeting 
that night, but the promise had bebn indefinite, and he 
knew tliat his presence was not really expected, nor hail 
he been billed as speaking. He now made up his mind 
not to go. A call in the City, a visit to his office, with a 
rapid rurming through of letters and papers awaiting his 
signature, a few instructions to his secretary, who had 
come there from the house and was waiting for him, and 
he was free. 

He put his latch-key in the door with a happy sense 
of anticipation of the pleasure it would be to both of them 
to carry out the programme he had arranged. Poor little , 
Pauline, Jie thought tenderly, she was locking pale and 
tired, and he acknowledged to himself rather contritely 
that he had let her tie herself there when he should have 
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insisted on her going away. This evening would do them 
both good. They'■would take tlie little car, and he would 
drive it himself, ,and when they had reached the little 
country inn he had in mind they would have a souper a 
deux and then drive back in the cool of the evening and 
spend the late hours alone in their own home. He remem¬ 
bered that she had said sh» was going to the Mainwarings, 
and that she did not particclarly want to go, so she 
would be only too glad of the change of programme. 
It was so long since they had had an evening such as 
this. 

It was early when he reached his house, not yet seven, 
and he was surprised to find no sign of dinner nor sound 
of its preparation. 

“Is your mistress dining later to-night?’' he asked the 
servant who had followed him into the empty dining¬ 
room. 

“Mrs. Drew is out, sir," said the man. 

“For the rest of the evening, do you mean?” 

“Yes, tiir, 1 think so. 1 will inquire.’’ 

He relumed a few moments later with the information 
that Mrs. Diew had gone out just after six, and that she 
would not be in for dinner. 

Drew thanked him curtly, ordered his own dinner, and 
went slowly up to his room. He had asked whether Mrs. 
Drew w'ent alone, and soinething in the man’s profession 
of ignorance belied vhis words. Carron, probably, he 
thought, angrily. Otherwise why should a servant have 
tried to burk the question ? 

He dined alone, and had his coffee brought to him in 
the library, where he tried in vain to interest himself in 
some new' books Vrhich had been sent to him that day, 
but he found himself incapable of concentration. Do what 
he might to centre his thoughts on other matters, he saw 
everywhere the dark, melancholy features of Carron, and 
Pauline's laughing, provocative face. 

Where the devil were they? Pauline never stayed long 
at Mrs. Mainwaring’s, for that lady was one of those strange 
mixtures of religion and licence which the age ha^ created, 
and her Saturday night dances always ended with righteous 
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punctuality at midnight, making a long and arduous 
Sunday for her servants whilst Mrs. ^Mainwanng herself 
knelt in pious prayer for them in a fashionable high 
church. ‘ 

Where the devil were they? 

At half-past eleven, unable to bear the uncertainty longer, 
Drew rang up Mi's. Mainw^aring’s house on the telephone. 
A servant answered. 

I 

“I want to speak to Mrs. Drew, it possible,” said 
Drew, 

After a long wait he heard a woman's voice, but it was 
not Pauline's. 

"This is Mrs. Mainwanng. You were inquiring for Mrs. 
Drew?” 

‘‘Yes. Can I speak to her a moment?” 

“I am sorry, but Mrs. Drew is not here. Someone tele¬ 
phoned rue early this evening to say .she would not be 
able to get here, after all. Such a disappointment for 
me! ” 

‘‘Who gave the message, do you knfrwr” ' 

“I believe it was Mr. Drew. My maid said it was a 
man's voice, so I gathered it was Mr. Drew. 1 do hope 
there is nothing wrong?” 

Her undisguised interest waraecl Drew to be careful how 
he dealt with the situation. 

‘‘No, nothing. I wanted to speak to her about a meet¬ 
ing to-morrow, and I understood tl:a.t she was coining to 
your <lance to-night, but I will ring up her house. Thank 
you so much.” 

Mrs. Mainwanng made a little gesture of annoyance as 
the receiver clicked at the other end. How exasperating! 
And she did not even know who it was! 

Drew went slowly back to the library, feeling as it a 
hand clutched his heart. It was in vain that he tried to 
reason the thing out, to tell himself that there was prob¬ 
ably a quite simple explanation, that it was a long time 
since he anti Pauline had troubled to Cell one another of 
mutual arrangements. Jle was convinced, beyond any 
argumenik of his reason, that she was witli Carron, and 
alone w'ith him. 
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Half-past twelve came, and ofie o’clock, and still she 
had not returned. Ihe servants had gone to bed, discussing 
the situation amongst themselves, and the house was very 
still. 


Two o'clock struck, and a few minutes afterwards a key 
turned cautiously in the lock of the front door. 



CHAP'CER Six’ 


P AULINE had left the house in some trepidation, for, 
away from the spell of Carron's voice and jicrsonality, 
she realized that she was deliberately takinq a step which 
she would probably bitterly regret in lier more sane 
moments. Martin watched her, troubled at her misti ess's 
preoccupied silence, and she had in fact actually placed 
an evening gown ready, with its attendant silk stockings 
and shoes, before Pauline came out of her reverie. 

“Not that, Martin. I want something quite simple— 
not an evening frock.” 

“Not an evening frock at all, madam?” 

“No. The blue georgette, I think, and a warm cloak— 
the moleskin.” 

Martin hesitated, but presently brought the filmy frock, 
soft suede shoes and fur cloak. * 

“Don’t sit up if I am late, Martin, I—but I don’t sup¬ 
pose I shall be late.” “ 

Her pretty brows wrinkled and she stood, still with that 
hesitating uncertainty, at the door of her room. For a 
moment she looked as though she would say what was in 
her mind, for Martin was a tried friend, and Pauline knew 
she would always be a trusted one*. Then she closed the 
door and went slowly down the stairs and into the car 
which Carron had brought for her. 

As she sank back on the cushioned seat, she realized 
how utterly tired she was, and gradually the soft purr of 
the car, and the sympathetic silence of Carron at the wheel, 
lulled her into a momentary sense of peace and rest. 
Usually he drove with a daring that animated and amused 
her, provided that he took due care of other people and 
of animals in the road, but this evening, divining her mood, 
he drove with leisurely care. 

He djew up by the side of the river in* the grateful cool 
of the evening, and she smiled at him as he helped her 
from the car. 
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“I feel lots betle^r for that dnVe,” she said, and he 
answered her by the warm pressure of the hand that held 
her arm. , 

A surly boatman was waiting to give into his charge the 
punt which Carron had ordered, and the sense of peace and 
rest remained with her when he had established hei amongst 
the multi-coloured cushioa.s and pushed off, with a few 
strong strokes, up the river. 

She closed her eyes and let memoiy slip away from her 
with the soft swish of the water against the boat and the 
steady clop of the pole upon the shingly bed. Dreaming, 
she hardly knew that he was steering them to anchoiagc 
until he called to her gently and she opened her eyes to 
find that he had brought her to the bank of a small tree- 
covered island in a deserted backwater. She smiled and sat 
up, pushing the hair back from her forehead with a little 
characteristic gesture, and made room for him beside her, 
but he slid an arm round her and drew her gently back 
against it. 

"Franci'^—I am afraid!” 

Pier eyes grew wide with fear and her breath came 
quickly from *hei parted lips, but the next moment she 
was crushed m his arms, her cry stifled under the pressure 
of his lips. 

He let her go at last, and her head lay back on his 
shoulder, all her passions ro'used, her whole body quivering 
with the ardour of his’wooing. 

“It is our Iiour, belovetl, and I love you,” he whispered. 
“Let the world go by for just one perfect hour. I love 
you. You know, don't you?” 

“Y<'s, 1 know.” 

Tlie words were whispered, her eyes losing their fear but 
fixed on him with that look of fascination which one sees 
in the eyes of a small bird trapped by the baleful eyes of 
the snake. 

“And you will ypurself be glad, for just a little while, 
fhat 1 love you—Pauline? Will perhaps love me, even 
so little, for thal*hour?” • , 

It was so long since she had been called by love, so long 
since her heart had been warmed and her senses stirred, and 
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life had of late been so cold and eniply a thing that, almost 
against her own volition, she responded to his kisses and 
lay in his arms, listening half-dreaming to his endeanncnts, 
to the seductiveness of his voice, to the passionate love- 
making which was so different, so strangely difierent, from 
anything she had known. Resolutely she shut her ears 
to the small, accusing voice that spoke to her of John, 
impassive, icserved, unemotional John. Why, she thought 
fiercely, should she still oat out her heart for him when he 
no longer thought of her, finding consolation with Viola 
Chaniberlayne and her supercilious smile? Trui*, Carron's 
kisses found a hint of distaste in her, at some moments 
even a panic of fear, of the bitter knowledge that, receive 
as she might, she could never give again that love that her 
husband had cast back at her. 

The minutes sped by, neither remembering noi wanting 
to remember their flight. Ardent and [la.ssionato as his 
love-making was, there was yet that element of restraint 
that seemed to offer her security, and she wondered fitfully 
whether he could eventually rouse her to dove, sucli 
poignant, absorbing, utterly satisfying love as she had had, 
in some other life it seemed, for her husband. 

She lay in his arms and listened, half-dreaming, to his 
ardent voice, suffering his kisses on lips that still were 
cold. 

“If only you were free!” he, was saying. “If only you 
were free to be my own!'' , 

“What would you do with me?’’ she asked, so that he 
might talk to her rather than kiss her. 

“Take you to the uttermost corners of the earth and 
lose you with me. We would not go too far at first, letting 
you try your wings. Spain, perhaps, with its warmth and 
indolence, or Italy—Como, the mountain-set jewel, witli 
its days of blue and gold, and its white, scented nights. 
Nights beneath the stars with you—with you, Pauline!” 

But his growing passion startled and troubled her again 
and she began to in.sist on their returw. 

“We must go—pleas^ let us go,” sh^, urged him, her 
voice ti^mbling and her breath catching in a sound that 
was half a sob. This pretence of forgetfulness was all a 
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farce, she thought miserably. She‘had never forgotten for 
one moment, and pci^iaps John had come home—John- 

Carron unfastened the boat without another word, though 
she saw his slightly‘cynical smile. Before he pushed off, 
he bent and took her in his arms again, gently and tenderly 
now, and kissed her cold lips. 

“You are like a little frightened bird,” he said. "Do you 
think I would give you cause for fear? Some day, perhaps, 
you will c6me to me. You will open the doors of your 
cage and come fluttering to me, little bird. But do not 
come thinking to find bars again. You must come, free 
as air, tor it will be as a bird to its mate.” 

She laughed tremulously, nearer to tears than to laughter, 
but she made no other reply to the words that puzzled and 
troubled her. Would she ever open the doors of her cage 
and go to him? She shivered, and drew her fur cloak 
more closely round her as he dropped the pole into the 
water and sent the punt shooting forward towards the wider 
reaches of the river. 

He slowed down as they neared the little landing stage, 
and she caught sight of his face, lit by the glow of his 
cigarette. * 

“What is it, Francis?” 

“Nothing, dear. At least—I think it is all right.” 

He called to the boatman as tliey drew close to the 
wooden platfonn, but no oru^ came, and when he had made 
the boat fast, he helpad Pauline out with a little, rueful 
smile. 

“I’m afraid we're deserted, little comrade,” he said. 

“Is it so late, then?” she asked anxiously, for there was 
no sign of life about them. 

“They go to bed early down here, I expect,” he replied 
laughingly. “I’m afraid I shall have to leave you here 
whilst I go and knock somebody up. They seem to have 
locked the car up.” 

He tried the doors of the ramshackle boat*house in which 
he had housed llie jaunty little two-seater, but it resisted 
his efforts, and, .with a reassuring smile in her direction, 
he set off to get help. • 

It seemed hours before he came back, alone. 
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"The man who owns the show doesn’t live here," he 
told her. "I suppose he decided we were not coming back, 
so he locked up the bus and went home about eleven.” 

"Eleven? Why, what on earth is the time now?" 

"Just on twelve." 

"Francis! And even when we get the car, it's two 
hours’ run back to Town! Whatever possessed me?" 

"I did!” he laughed softly. Then, seeing thjit she was 
genuinely alarmed and distressed, he put an aim round her 
and kissed her. 

"Cheer up, sweetheart. If I can't get anyone to open 
the door of this old shed. I’ll batter it down and we’ll drive 
like the devil back to Town.” 

The man who had given him the information about the 
owner of the boat house now arrived with a collection of 
keys which would not fit, and some antiquated tools, but 
it was a good half-hour before they had gained access to 
the shed, which was stronger than it looked. 

Carron tipped the man, gave his name and promised to 
cover any expense incurred in the repair of the boat-house, 
and at last they were on their w'ay to Town, Pauline 
huddled unhappily in her corner and Carron'driving madly 
along the dark, empty roads. He spoke to her once or 
twice, but she was too much occupied with her anxious 
thoughts to notice what he said. She roused herself only 
when he slowed down near the familiar street, though he 
did not stop the car until it stood»outside her door. He 
waited whilst she fitted her key into the lock, standing on 
the steps beside her. 

"Good night, princesj." he whispered as the door 
yielded and the light from the hall streamed out, but she 
did not even turn her head in answer, for she was 
confronting her husband’s stern, set face. 

With her eyes fixed on him in frightened questioning, 
she closed the door behind her and stood with her back 
to it. 

"John—I—we got delayed," she bt'gan breathlessly, as 
he waited for her to speak. Her voice,died away into’ 
silence, *and then he moved aside and motioned her into 
the room at the open door of which he had been standing. 
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Haltingly she obey^ed the gesturh, shrinking from him 
involuntarily as she caught, in passing him, the accusing 
glance of his eyes. 

“I think 1 am ehtitled to some explanation,” he said 
at last, as he followed her into the room and clo.sed the 
door. 


He seemed fated to take the wrong tone with her, and 
whereas tl^e least hint ot soriO'V would have brought her 
to his feet, the cold, antagoni.stic words stirred her to wild 
resentment, as bitter as it was unreasoning. She stood by 
the table, straight and still, the fur cloak slipping from 
her shoulders and leaving her there in her frail, gossamer 
gown under the circle of light shed by the one electric lamp. 

‘‘An explanation of what?” she asked. ‘‘Of my being 
out? I am not a child, John, and if you were occasionally 
at home yourself, you would know that I am very 
frequently out in the small hours, dancing.” 

‘‘But you were not dancing to-night, or if you were, you 
were not at Mrs. Mainwaring’s.” 

Pauline flushed, and her eyes flashed dangcroush’. 

“So you stoop to spying on me?” she asked. 

"If you like to call my interest in your doings spying, 
yes. As a matter of fact, I made special arrang,ements to 
be free this evening to spend the time with you, and 1 
was disappointed to find that, after all, you were not 
available.” • 


“Apparently you expect me to sit at home every’ evening 
of the week in case the fancy should take you once in a 
way to spend an evening with me,” she retorted angrily, 
her own consciousne.ss of guilt lashing her to impotent 
wrath, which was augmented to a frenzy by the cold, 
self-possessed dignuy of her husband. 

“You know that I expect nothing of the kind, Pauline, 
though it is useless to try and make you understand the 
necessity, which I regret possibly more than you do, for 
my being so much occupied just now. To-night I happened 
to know that you w^re, presumably, going to a dance which 
*was not altogetker attractive to you, and I was glad to 
be able to seize an opportunity of providing you with 
something which I thought might be more attractive.” 
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She was silent, and stood watching the struggles of a tiy 
which had fallen into the inkwell and was now maintaining 
a precarious balance with its draggled wings on the silver 
rim. She seemed absorbed in her study, and when Drew 
spoke again, it was with a certain sharpness of tone. 

"I am still awaiting your explanation as to how yon 
have spent your evening, Pauline, and with whom.’' 

She raised her head and, with her eyes challenging his 
criticism, she gave him his answer. 

“Since you have suddenly begun to take an inteuNt in 
my doings, 1 have been up the river—with Mr. Carron.” 

She watched the look of incredulous amazement on his 
face turn to one of such anger as she had never seen there 
before, but her eyes never wavered, and she held her head 
proudly though the colour slowly ebbed, leaving her face 
very pale, 

“You —you have been on the river at this time of night, 
and with a man! Pauline, are you mad?" 

“No. I am perfectly sane. What right have you to 
question what 1 do? Is it really anything at all to you 
where I go, or who is helping me to pass the time which 
you pass so satisfactorily to yourself, away from 
me?” 

“Do you seriously ask me what right I have to question 
my wife's conduct? It is amazing—incredible—that you, 
of all people, occupying the positinn you do, should commit 
such a—folly, to call it by its least ugly name.” 

She gave a bitter little laugh. 

“That is just it. What I do is really nothing to you, 
e.Kcept that 1 am the wife of a Cabinet Minister, and that, 
as such, I must be beyond reproach. It is for the reputation 
of John Drew's wife that you care. What Pauline Drew 
herself does is nothing to you. All this—this storm of abuse 
is simply because of what your friends, with their intrigues 
and self-seeking and struggle for positioiu might say. I am 
sick of it—sick of the whole thing—of your position, 
your-” 

“Pauline!” 

She had* never felt the power of his anger before, for 
though her volatile nature was easily roused to emotion. 
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and as easily soq-thed again, his was the slow, even 
temperament that had weathered many storms with calm 
wisdom and unruffled serenity. Now she recoiled involun¬ 
tarily before his pa^e face and blazing eyes. For a moment 
they faced one another, she feeling like a lost and frightened 
child and he struggling with the demon that had him in 
thrall and which she had pt last evoked. Then his clenched 
hands slffwly relaxed and he turned away. 

“I think neither of us is quite capable of sane thought 
I List now, Pauline,” he said quietly. “We shall probably 
both say things which to-morrow we may regret. VVe will 
speak of this again in the morning, and if you are still 
of the same opinion, that you are tired of your present 
position, we will—come to some conclusion. There is one 
thing, however, which is irrevocable, whatever course we 
may choose. So long as it is a course which we take 
together, your association with Carron must cease.” 

But she could not take the wiser course and let matters 
rest until the next day, and she broke in again on the 
quiet voice. 

“So you will take away my friends as well? Then I 
tell you, John, 1 will not give them up. What is there 
left to me ? Do you think I can ever be satisfied with your 
highbrow friends, with your politics and your meetings and 
your dry-as-dust topics of conversation? I want life—and 
colour and-” * 

“And such men ak Carron is reputed to be?” 

His quiet voice stilled her again, and after a pause, he 
went on slowly, keeping himself under control with that 
marvellous strength of purpose which had made him one 
of the wisest of his country’s leaders. 

“We can only do harm to one another and to ourselves 
by prolonging this most unhappy scene, Pauline. Go to 
bed now, and rest. You will think differently about it in 
the morning.” 

“I shall never, think differently about it, and we had 
better fight it out now,” she urged, rebelliously. 

He sighed rfnd turned away.* ^ 

“I cannot fight anything out now. 1 have been fighting 
all day and now I must have peace and rest. If you will 
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not go to bed for your own sake, plea;<e go for mine. I 
am very tired.” 

He sat down at the table and rested his head on his 
hands, not looking again at her, and {5resently she went 
slowly from the room. 

Marlin sat reading by llie open window, and she noted 
silently the flushed face and tear-bright eyes of her mistrt,s.s 
as she waited on her. Pauline did not s:)eak uiriil at last 
she lay back amongst the cool pillows and caught tlie girl’s 
hand as it smoothed the sheet. 

“Sometimes I think you are the only real friend I have 
in the world, Martin,” she said. “You’ll never go away 
and leave me, no matter how cross and bad-tempered I 
get, will yoii.^” 

“Where on earth would I be without you. Miss Pauline? ” 
she asked, slipjiing unconsciously into (Ik' namf' by which 
she had known her long before the advent of John Drew. 
“But you have many good friends.” 

“I wonder just how good their friendship would be if 
I were no longer the wife of John Drew?” she mused to 
herself. But the picture gave her pause, and she lay for 
a long time in the darkness, wondering unhappily what he 
meant by his proposal to release her from the obligations of 
her position. She shuddered down amongst the bedclothes. 
Life without John was unthinkable—unthinkable- 

She heard him come up to his* room at last, that room 
whose other door was never opened riow, and for one wild 
moment she would have gone to him, but she lay motion¬ 
less, not daring to do so, and yet longing for the door to 
open. She fell asleep at last with the moonlight still 
gleaming palely on its white panels, and never knew that, 
on the other side of it, John Drew closed his fingers over 
the handle which he dare not turn, and went to bed at 
last stifling a surging longing to come to her and claim 
by force of his passion that elusive, mysterious, baffling 
thing which was the soul of the woman whom, not under¬ 
standing, he yet adored. Had he been a lesser man, the 
door would have opened bu<t, being John Drew, he preferred 
that she should have free choice and not be coerced into 
a path she had not chosen to tread. In the morning she 
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should choose, an<^ if he must, he would let her go. The 
thought stabbed him, as this first hint of her secession from 
loyalty to him had stabbed him, but he set his teeth and 
tried to look forward rather than backwards. He did not 
believe for an instant that Carron or any other man had 
seriously endangered their married life, but dwelt rather 
on the way in which they themselves had drifted apart. 
This might be the definite parting of their paths, but (and 
he hoped fervently it might be Lhe case) it might be the 
means of drawing them into a closer and surer bond. If 
she wanted to go, she must go, he thought decisively, but 
if she stayed, it must be in whole and complete surrender. 

But the morning brought no solution. Pauline slept late, 
and by the time she had made up her mind to face her 
husband, an urgent message had called him to a conference 
and she found only a brief note from him saying that he 
hoped to be home for luncheon. 

Luncheon came, and with it some people to whom she 
had given a casual and almost forgotten invitation. Drew 
came in*late, and Pauline was thankful for the visitors 
whose presence demanded the outward return to the 
ordinary requirements of polite society. Her guests 
insisted on her accompanying them to a private e.xhibition 
of the pictures of some newly-famous artist, and husband 
and wife did not meet again until they smiled conventionally 
at one another across the dinner-table at one of Drew’s 
colleagues. Even the journey home, which each had 
secretly dreaded, was spared to them, foi an emergency 
Cabinet Meeting was called before the meal was over, and 
Drew and his host left hastily with hunied apologies. 

For a few days matters remained as they were, neither, 
now that the tension of the moment was over, caring to 
open again the wound which each bore. Of the two, 
Pauline undoubtedly was the more unhappy, for the 
country was almost petrified by the threat of a general 
strike, and Drew was using every resource at his command 
to stay the talalnity, snatching only the barest possible 
amount of tioie for rest and f®od. Pauline found herself 
outside the negotiations and deliberations whiCh filled his 
life and tliat of his friends. She could not lose her own 
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problem in that of the nation as she might have done had 
she, in the past years, been less self-interested. Of Carron 
she saw notiiing. He had telephoned to 'ior on the morning 
after their e.scapade, but she had merely sent him a message 
by Martin that she was too busy to sjieak to him just then. 
He rang up the following day, and slie herself answered 
the telephone. 

“Can I see you?" came his voice, and she found her¬ 
self colouring at the sound, her memf)ry filled with the 
circumstances in which she had last heard it. 

“Not yet. I cannot possibly see you.” 

Her tone was curt and uninviting, but Carron was not 
so easily dismayed. 

“Won't you give me any idea?” he begged her. 

“I can’t ’’ 

“Then will you write?” 

“Yes, if you will not try to see me or speak to me in 
the meantime,” and with that he had to be content, though 
it was nearly a week before the promised letter, arrived. 
When it came, he read it with a smile which she would 
have found it difficult to interpret. 

I am worried and unhappy [she wrote]. I cannot 
see you 3 'et, and 1 have decided to go away aiul think 
things over quietljr, by myself. The other evening was 
not just an epi.-.ode to me a?s it might have been to 
some women, and I want to makeup my mind, quietly 
and sensibly, just what it did mean to me. I don’t 
love you—at least, I don’t think I do, but it is that 
uncertainty that makes me want to get away and think 
things out. Please don’t bother me until I have done 
so. P.D. 

As she had said, she was unhappy and worried w'hen 
she wrote to him. The week of strained courtesy and 
frigid politeness had told on her nerves and left her neurotic 
and afraid of life, feeling that she musf take some step, 
however desperate, to end the suspense and yet afraid to 
move either one way or the other. She Vvas miserably 
aware that Drew had not forgotten, and would not forget, 
the episode of that night of recrimination. She wondeied 
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what he would Jo, what he really desired her to do, 
wondered until, in sickness of heart, she had almost 
persuaded herself, that he meant her to understand that 
he had finished with her and was merely waiting for her 
to leave him. 

One evening she had tried, timidly, to reach him. She 
had accepted an invitation +o go to a water fete, when he 
came h^me unexpectedly, witii a few free hours before 
him. She had come downstairs, ner cloak over her arm, 
and, seeing the library door open and a light burning, she 
had gone in. Her husband was standing by the book¬ 
shelves at the far end of the room, studying the catalogue. 
He looked up at her entrance, but nothing in his attitude 
showed how his heart had leapt at the sight of her, standing 
there in the doorway. She looked like a flame, delicate 
and slender, as she stood in her amber gown outlined against 
the dark panelling, and for a moment his eyes grew softer, 
though she could not see them. Then he told himself that 
probably, she had dressed like that to please Carron, or 
some other of the men who admired her, and his eyes 
hardened again as he waited for her to speak. 

"You—you are going to be at home this evening, 
John?" 

"Yes.” 

The unadorned syllable was not encouraging, but she 
caught at her fleeting moment of opportunity. 

"Would you—like me to stay?” 

Longing with all her soul to have him express even so 
little need of her, her very longing made her voice cold 
in its effort of self-control, and he read into it only the 
suggestion that she should sacrifice her pleasure at his 
bidding. 

"Thank you, no. Please do not upset your arrangements 
on my account. In any case, I have work to do.” 

She bit her lip and turned away, and the moment had 
again passed tor .both of them. It is this utter incapacity 
of two human beings to read one another's minds when they 
are hidden b*y pride, by ill-(5ioscn words apd warped 
imaginations, tliat sets many of the tragedies upon life's 
stage. 
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She made no further overtures, and he on his part with¬ 
drew into that shell of reserve which left her with the feeling 
of being shut away from anything that touched his life, 
shut away puiposely and irrevocably. 'She pursued her 
normal occupations mechanically, wondering how long it 
would be before she could kill the anxiety and unhappy 
speculations that would not let her rest. There were times 
when she could almost believe that they were dead, and 
that she could achieve some sort of listless contentment, 
but at other times her nature revolted fiercely at the way 
in which it was being starved and crippled. Her sense of 
wrongdoing lingered, and she would have welcomed some 
act of expiation which would have freed her from the 
burdensome regret, but this cold inaction gave her no feeling 
of expiation. It .seemed that there was no future but this 
life of repression and unfriendliness, and she rebelled 
feverishly against it, knowing at last that she must force 
some different issue, at whatever cost. 

It was in this mood that she had made her decision to go 
away, and Carron had entered into her scheme of things 
more as a desperate possibility than as an actual prob¬ 
ability. She knew, subconsciously, that it was only to her 
woman’s need of love that Carron appealed, but in such 
a moment of chaotic emotion as that in which she wrote 
to him, she let her thoughts dwell on the possibility of 
being able to stifle and kill her lovofor John wTie this other, 
intoxicating passion allowed its way* with her. In such 
moments, she pictured herself as beating against the bars 
of a cage, and yet in her saner moments she knew that 
it was not freedom she de.sircd, but bondage—the bondage 
of her husband’s love which could have held her more 
securely than any bars. 

Drew heard her intention without comment, other than 
to ask whether her material comfort had been arranged. 

"Yes, I think so. I shall take Martin. She is quite as 
useful as a courier now." 

She had come downstairs just as he was finishing his 
breakfast, and he poured hhnself out some nroie coffee and 
ilrank it calmly. She had declined breakfast, saying she 
had had some in her room, but she lingered by the table. 
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toying with the silver oddments* on it. He had not even 
troubled to in<juire where she was going, she thought 
resentfully. But, after some moments' strained silence, he 
did ask, with distant and uninterested politeness. 

*‘Is one permitted to inquire your destination? " he asked. 

She Hushed and fought with a lump that formed 
unaccountably in her throat. 

"I—don't know where i :\m going, John. I want to 
find the quiet places, somewhere I have never been. I 
want—John, you will let me go, and not limit me to the 
places to which I may go?" 

His face hardened. 

"I have never limited you, Pauline." he said grimly, 
"I take it, however, that you will imi>osci certain limits 
upon yourself?" 

"If you mean, shall I keep to the highways—no. 11 
you mean, shall 1 remember that I arn the wife of a Cabinet 
Minister, certainly I shall!" Her lip curled with scorn. 

So he had perforce to let her go, and tliey said good-bye 
unemotibnally, her lips cold beneath his perfunctory kiss, 
though each yearned for some expression which should 
bring them* to one another's arms. She was too miserably 
sure that his love was dead to risk further proof of it, and 
he on his part was dcteimmcd that it sliould be the reasoned 
judgment of her mind rather than the momentary capture 
of her senses that should bring licr back to him. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


A lone for the first time in her life, Pauline wandered 
about France and its quiet byways, lindini> some 
fleeting enchantment in old, half forgotten villages of 
Brittany and Normandy, and drifting at last into Switzer¬ 
land where, amongst the peace-loving, quiet-living Swiss 
peasants she hoped to instil the secret of their contentment 
into her own troubled life. 

Her wanderings tmded for a time, at least, in a little 
chalet at the edge of Lucerne, tucked away amidst its 
fir trees in one of the tiny bays, hidden from passing boats, 
and reached by a single path, little more than a track, 
leading up to the mountain ledge on which the chalet was 
set. She had come upon it by chance when, weary of 
Lucerne itself, with its gay promenades and chattering 
crowds, she had taken a knapsack, and, in the face of 
Martin’s amazed disapproval, had set out for the mountain 
passes alone. * 

‘T shall come back, ma mie,” she had reassured her one 
confidante. “I am a creature of the cities, 1 suppose, so 
Lucerne will lure me back in a day or two. I shall be 
missing my manicure and my bath-salts long before 1 have 
reached El Dorado and the mountam lops.” 

So in a friendly old blue tweed suit, with .stout little 
boots on her feet, she had set her face to the mountains, and 
her first day's wanderings had brought her to the little 
chalet and its solitary, silent occupant, an old Swiss woman, 
who eyed her with uncurious friendliness and made her 
welcome. In her one guest-room, a pleasant place with a 
bed so high that from it she could look out over the blue 
lake, Pauline slept dreamlessly hour after hour, as she had 
not slept for many months, and the old woman, coming 
in softly from time to time, speculated within herself at , 
the wedding-ring on the small, white hand‘lying flung out 
across the*fat, red eiderdown. 

Waking at noonday, she ate ravenously of newly-baked 
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rolls, yellow butter and honey, drank her great mug of 
coffee, and then, with a heartening sense of peace and well¬ 
being, she perched herself on a rock, perilously overhanging 
the blue depths of 'the lake, and wrote to Martin. 

Make yourself happy in Lucerne. I have found 
somewhere where I intend to live and die, though I 
feel far from the latter '^1:ate at the moment. Still, 
as I may decide to see the woiM again, you might find 
that fascinating shop in the Arcade and buy that 
embroidered shawl we saw, if it is still there. Also 
you might send me a few clothes, for even here, 
perched on the side of a mountain, in a place without 
a name, one must be clad. Send them to me care of 
Mme. Lisanne, by the steamer that calls at Stansstadt. 
Mine hostess’s son lives at the quay there, and wilt 
bring a case to me. Don’t come yourself, ma mie. I 
have the best company in the world at the moment— 
my own. 

Martin smiled as she read the note. It was the first time 
during the wteks of their travels that she had heard any¬ 
thing like the old gay tone in her mistress’s words. She 
packed a suit-case with necessities, bought the shawl, and 
included it, with cunning wisdom, amongst the simple 
cotton and woollen frocks’which she thought would be the 
best wear for "a place without a name”, and dispatched 
the case by the morning steamer, after which she settled 
down at the hotel in Lucerne to wait with such patience 
as she could for the restless Pauline to move her on again. 

It was one of the freakish tricks of fate that set Francis 
Carron’s feet upon the steamer that carried Pauline's bag. 

He had been puzzled and uncertain as to her attitude 
and probable action, but he had confidently expected 
another letter from her. As the days slipped into weeks, 
and the weeks into a month, and still no word came from 
her, however, ne oegan to wonder whether, after all, his 
intuition had failed him.* The prpers assiduously recorded 
every few days that “Mrs. John Drew was still abroad”, 
but they gave no hint as to her whereabouts, nor did any 
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accounts of functions at the various fashionable resorts 
include her name. > 

His speculation as to where she might be brought to him 
a sudden, vivid memory of some idle words of hers in 
which she had said that the Swiss mountains, and the 
peaceful dwellers amongst them, would always call her 
when she was in need of peace and rest. Toying with the 
idea for some days, he suddenly made up his mind to put 
his theory to the test, and in thirty-six hours he was on 
his way to Lucerne, smiling at the folly which was leading 
him to search for her on the slender clue he held, and at 
the unlikelihood of his finding her. 

He spent three days wandcuing about the very town in 
which she was, and then, bored with the inaction and yet 
unable to make up his mind how to proceed with the hare¬ 
brained pilgrimage, he packed his bag and made up his 
mind to forget Pauline Dri'w and her pro\’ncati''C eyes, 
blue as the waters which she had said would always call 
to her. 

He had two hours to kill before the best train of the 
day was to leave, and, seeing one of the smalljake steamers 
about to .set off, he decided that it would be the coolest 
way of spending the hot morning hours. 

The first thing he saw was a leather case bearing her 
name. ^ 

He stopped short in amazement, and then his odd eyes 
raked the deck of the little vessel in search of her. It 
was unoccupied save for a few children, and a party of 
tourists being given local information by a bespectacled 
guide, and a moment afterwards a blue-bloused porter 
caught up the ca.se, and threw it down with some others 
evidently awaiting collection. 

His eyes scarcely left that brown case during the journey, 
with its frequent calls to pick up and set down passengers, 
and when at last it was landed at Stansstadt, he went ashore 
with a smile of triumph, and followed# tlie boy who had 
evidently been sent to meet the steamer. ^ 

An hour’s steady tracking of the boy, who sang and 
whistled as he went, making light of the rough, uphill 
track which suddenly slipped down again precipitously 
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towards the edge of the lake, brought Canon to the little, 
green-shuttered chalet, and he had no further to seek, 
for there, her back, against a pine-stump, the little breeze 
ruffling her dark hair, sat the woman he sought. 

He stood on the slope above her, looking down at her, 
and then with ever the feeling for the exactly right moment, 
he went softly away back along the road he had just 
trodden. 

The setting sun was making the lake a pool of gold when 
Carron came back, half expecting, so still it seemed, to find 
her as he had left her, propped up against the pine-stum]> 
with dreams in her eyes. She was not there, however, and 
presently he went to the chalet and knocked. The old 
woman became almost garrulous at his perfect vernacular. 

“Down by the lake, right at the water’s edge. You 
must climb out over the waterfall to get there,” she told 
him, and he smiled at this typical description of the place 
where Pauline might be found. She would always be right 
on the edge of things, he thought, evt'n it it meant climbing 
across a waterfall to get there. 

The old woman watched him take the path she had shown 
him, and then, as he rounded a grc'at boulder that took 
him out of sight, she shrugged her shoulders and went in 
to prejiare an extra cover for supjiei. 

Carron had judged his rtioment better than he knew. The 
rest and utter stillness, broken only by the trickle of the 
waterfall and the tinkle of cow-bells on the mountainside, 
with now and then the far-off singing of a boy tending the 
goats, had filled Pauline’s soul with that indescribable 
loneliness and melancholy that comes when the sun drops 
over the water’: edge and leaves shadowed, mysterious 
depths. There was in her that longing, not for a crowd, 
but for the one understanding companion, some human 
being who was still warm and living, though the sun had 
died and nature slept until it woke in the morning. 

She already loved this spot she had found, and she had 
come back tq it after an afternoon’s wandering up the 
hillside, promising herself the glory of the sunset over the 
lake. She was in a small, grass-paved clearing high up 
above tlie water’s edge, and perched precariously on the 
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verge of the cliff that drojjped sheer down to tlie lake. 
Bounded by trees and great boulders, the little spot was 
cut off from obseivation from the mountain track, whilst 
at one side rushed the tiny waterfall, heatllong into the lake, 
the depth sf) great that the water, in reaching its bourne, 
was nothing but hne spray. 

Carron watched her for a moment, her slender figure in 
its simple frock outlined against the grey bouldgr behind 
her, the sun turning her into a golden statue, and finding 
golden strands even in her dark hair. Presently she became 
aware that she was not alone, and, turning her head, she 
looked straight into his eyes as he stood on the edge of the 
clearing, between the pine-trees. 

“Francis!” 

As if in a dream she came to him, with her hands out¬ 
stretched, and he caught them and held them, smiling down 
into her wondering eyes. 

“Are you a dream?” she asked him, half-laughing, half- 
afraid. 

“No, a solid fact,” he assured her. 

But the glory of the sunset was still upon her, blinding 
her to realities, and she turned back to the* golden lake, 
her hand still lying in his. 

“Look at that sheet of gold!” she said, drawing him 
down to the cliff’s edge. 

He caught her mood with the receptiveness of mind which 
made him so satisfying a companion,* and they stood, hand 
in hand, and looked out across the lake, watching it turn 
from gold to red and then slowly to the deej) purple that 
would soon be flooded with silver. 

She moved at last, and let her hand fall from his. 

“The sun is gone. And you—you are here with me, 
Francis. How have you found me?” 

“In the same way as the sun will find the lake again 
to-morrow—by the course ot nature that cannot be with¬ 
stood,” and he put his hand beneath her chin, tilting her 
head so that she must look into his eyess. “Are you sorry, 
Pauline?” . • 

“1—I don't know.” 

“But that is just what I shall want you to be quite sure 
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of,” he said in his soft voice, and in that intense still¬ 
ness there was no need for anything but the merest 
whisper. 

Her whole natui'3 was keyed to respond to his at that 
moment. The beauty of the scene which they had just 
watched had sunk into her soul, and it seemed that now, 
with the passing of the ' ’m, the peace and sweetness of the 
night cal ed to all that was physical woman in her. His 
arms closed round her softly, though she strained against 
them, and there was a look of fear in her eyes. 

“You are afraid, beloved?” 

“Yes.” 

He opened his arms and set her free, and she stood there 
with her hands caught together at her breast as if to still 
the tumult there. She w-as in deadly fear—fear of herself 
and her unknown possibilities rather than of him, 

“You see? I set you free instantly. Do you think I 
would hold you, or claim you, against your will? It is 
not as a captive that I would take you, princess, but as 
—lover and mate.” 

She could not take her eyes from his, though the fear 
in them grew. 

‘T—I am not free,” she whispered, a little breathless 
catch in her voice. 

“No? But we are all free, surely. Have you looked 
at the wonder of the sunset, lived here for even a few hours 
amongst the things God has made, and yet call yourself 
other than free? We arc all free creatures—the flowers, 
the birds, the little insects that have crept away under the 
leaves until another day wakes them. How shall these be 
free and human beings, God's final creation, be fettered? 
Who shall make us prisoners?” 

His voice enmeshed her senses, its slow, soft utterances 
wooing her till it seemed she must go to him, blindly, with 
neither reason nor thought of consequence. Then she 
caught back her self-control. 

‘‘There is—johit,” she whispered. 

He smiled at- that, and gav^e ore of his little, half-foreign 
gestures of dismissal. 

“True,” he said. ‘‘There is John.” Then, after a 
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pause; "It is getting cold now that the sun has gone. 
Let us go in." 

He held out his hand to her, and she moved slowly 
towards him, but he scarcely felt her tAuch as she stepped 
from stone to stone across the trickling water and on to 
the grassy slope that led up to the chalet. There she 
stopped and faced him, 

“I am going in, Francis—but I am going alone." 

She felt it took all her courage to speak the words, to 
thrust from her that deadly desire that surged within her 
to yield to him, and it made her tone sharply insistent. 
In the darkness and the silence they stood anrl looked into 
one another's eyes, the man’s glowing and compelling, the 
woman's wide with apprehension. Then lie bowed with a 
mocking smile, and raised her hand to his lips. 

"So be It. The pnncess has spoken 

He let her hand fall, and she started away from him. 

Then, a few steps farther up the slope, she turned again. 

“You—where will you sleep?" she asked him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"Under the stars. It would not be the hrst time." 

"You have made no arrangements?" • 

“Since you are not kind—no." 

She felt instinctively that the moment of danger had 
passed for the time being, and her self fios-session returned. 

"Come to the chalet. Perhaps Madame Lisanne can 
arrange something tor you." » 

Smiling, he followed her into the house, and found the 
old woman spinning in the light of a small oil lamp. She 
looked up. and her shrewd old eyes smiled as they came in. 
Pauline tried to explain the piosition, but her Pansian 
French and smattering of German conveyed little but the 
merest essentials to the old woman, and Carron came to 
the rescue. He had lived for more than a year amongst the 
peasants who spoke the mixture of French and German 
best understood by Mme. Lisanne, and she a.ssented at 
once to his suggestion to make him up a bed in her living- 
room, which, with the kit,chen which was little more than 
an out-hoUse, and two bedrooms, made up the accommo¬ 
dation of the little place. 
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“Madame prefers to be alone for the present," he 
explained, with a little meaning smile, and Pauline, 
entirely ignorant that the true nature of the situation had 
been cunningly rcrealed to the old woman, bade him 
good night very soon afterwards and went upstairs. -5 

“It is early for bed, chirie,” he urged. “Come out 
into the moonlight. Pet a wrap on and let us see the 
Queen MfK)n pre.ssing her coju 'ips on the lake whose bosom 
is not yet cold from the sun's embrace.” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“I am tired. I want to be alone," and she was gone 
without giving him time for further protest. 

fie sat out in the little orchard and smoked thoughtfully 
until the sounds in the chalet proclaimed that his improvised 
bed was ready for him. Then, with a glance of rueful regret 
at the stairway in the corner, he proceeded to make the 
best of the situation. 

He was awakened the next morning by the unpleasant 
trickle of water down his nose, and sat up to find Pauline, 
wrapped in a gaily flowered bath-robe, dripping water on 
him from one bare, wet arm, at the shoulder of which he 
could see a wvt swimming costume. She lied, laughing, as 
he sprang out of his makeshift bed and darted across the 
room after her, but she whisked out of the door, dropping 
her wrap as she ran, and dared him to follow. 

“You can’t come out in your pyjamas, even here, so 
if you want to catch rae, you’ll have to put on a swimming 
costume I" 

“1 haven't got one!” he called after her. 

“Put on one of mine. I always cart two about with me 
Up in my room, hanging on the towel-rail." 

He ran up the siairs and into her room, the door of which 
stood open, and it took only a second or two for him to 
wriggle himself into the silk-stockinette gown which hung 
over the rail. He grimaced at the comical reflection in the 
mirror which was fastened to the back of the door, but 
only stopped to toSs his pyjamas on the bed and run down 
the stairs. Til® old Swiss womap, coming out of her room 
as he passed her door, gave an unintelligible grunt, and 
after making Pauline’s bed and tidying the room, replaced 
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the striped pyjamas with her silk night-;:;ownf and then 
went downstairs to clear away the evidences of his occu¬ 
pation of the living-room. It was clear from her actions 
that she did not expect again to be called upon to provide 
the farce of an extra bedroom. > 

The tlays that followed were like a dream to Pauline, 
from which she woke now and then, only to be lulled 
to sleep again. Carrun, sure of her, was content to bide 
hi.-> time, and the changes in his attitude were so subtle that 
he seemed to remain, day after day, the perfect friend and 
companion, with just that hint of the lover that added 
piquancy to the situation. He never alarmed her now by 
word or look, and gradually the fear left her, and she let 
herself drift along the stream, content and happy in the 
moment, refusing admittance to any thought of the future 
or regret for the past which tried to obti lule itself on her 
notice. It was an idyll that she knew mirst have an end 
some day, but she thrust from her any thought of what th(' 
end must be. Once a chance remark brought a shadow 
to her eyes. He saw it. 

“What is it, beloved?’’ he asked. 

He was stretched out on the grass at her feet, and they 
had been talking idly of some old carvings she had seen 
in the mirseum at Lucerne. 

“1 wasi—thinking,’’ she said slowdy. 

“Don’t think thoughts that bring shadow's to your eyes." 

“I cannot always keep them away, Francis.” 

“What is the thought that brings this particular 
shadow ? ’' 

“That—that all this," she hesitated for a word and then 
left it alone. “That all this must end—some day." 

fill the cup! What boots it to repeat 
How lime is slipping underneath our (eet? 

Unborn to-morrow and dead yesterday, 

Why fret about them if to-day be sweet?'* 

he quoted softly. “And is not to-day sweet, princess?" 

He wooed her from th^ shadows as he bad always been 
able to db, and particularly in these days of dreaming, 
when the world passed them by and they lived in their 
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enchanted land, but when she lay alone in her room that 
night, with the scent of his cigarette floating up to her, 
and the intense consciousness of his near presence keeping 
her restlessly awake, the words of old Khayyam beat on 
her mind, "Unborn to-morrow and dead yesterday!" 
Would yesterday ever be dead, and was she not even now 
bearing the to-morrow conceived in these days of idle 
forgetfuloess? She would gc home to-morrow, and in the 
safety of her home, hers and John’s, she would forget 
the dream and make the reality suffice for all her needs. 

But to-morrow found her lulled into acquiescence, and 
she could not rouse herself again from the lotus-sleep into 
which they had drifted. 

It was a strange life that they lived, high up on their 
mountain crag. Like the peasants, they rose early to a 
breakfast of coarse bread cooked in the great wood-fired 
oven, and mugs of coffee, with sometimes bowls of yellow 
honey and at other times simply square slabs of home¬ 
made butter, which once they helped to make, laughing 
at their clumsy efforts. Then came a swim in the lake, 
and the luxurious lounging in the sun-baked grass after¬ 
wards, and 'then, after a lunch of gigantic proportions, 
they roamed the mountain-side, finding always some fresh 
beauty, some new discovery, a different view of the snow¬ 
capped peaks, or perhaps some small, shy mountain flower. 
Unconsciously the artifioiality of town life slipped from 
them, and they became more simple and primitive for its 
loss. Without touching on life’s deep places, they 
exchanged views and ideas, Pauline finding her companion 
always enchantingly ready and able to follow her elfin 
imagination, to make-believe with her, or to weave for her 
new fancies or tell her age-old romances. Sometimes as 
she lay stretched full length on the grassy slopes, letting 
the sun sink into her and making her drowsily content 
just to be warm, there would come into Catron's eyes a 
look which she was never permitted to see, the look of the 
infinitely patient Ininter who knew that some day the prey 
would fall to Lis skilful hunting. Then she would move, 
and the look would be gone, leaving there only the friendly, 
attentive smile which was growing so comfortingly familiar. 
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One evening she surprised in his eyes something deeper 
than the old friendliness. 

It was the earliest hint of sunset, and they had wandered 
out after tea to their favourite spot, the lUtle clearing, where 
he had first come to her, and he divined in her a certain 
restlessness. 

“What is wrong, dear?" he had asked her. and it was 
then that the look had shone in his eyes. ^ 

Tears started unaccountably to her own, surprising them 
both. 

“You are so good to me, Francis,” she said. “You give 
so much and I so little.” 

“You give as much as I am allowed to give, princess.” 

“Have you so much more to give?” 

She asked the question wistfully, wondering why sho 
could not solve her problem once and for nil by giving 
him the love she longed to give and yet could not. 

“You know I have.” 

His voice was low and vibrant with passion held in leash. 

She came nearer to him, and instantly he put an arm 
about her and held her close. 

“My dear, 7 wi.sh I could give you—all you would ask 
of me,” she said, a note of infinite regret in her voice. 

“Can you not give me even a little of what 1 ask?” 

“How can I give more without giving ail?” 

“And that is too much to give?” 

She let her head rest on his shoulder a moment. Then, 
with impetuous suddenness, slie lifted her lips to his in the 
kiss she so rarely offered. Steeling himself to take no more 
than she wanted to give, he made no attempt to hold her 
for more than a moment, though his arm still lay about 
her shoulders. It was seldom that he was permitted even 
so much intimacy, but now she suffered his touch without 
resistance. 

“Sometimes I wonder whether—whether I shall always 
think it too much,” she whispered in a small, unsteady 
voice. » 

He was too wdse to press his advantage, and he only 
smiled resfssuringly down into her troubled face. 

“If some day you find it is not too much, it W'ill be all 
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the heavei^ I ask of the high gods,” he said softly, “and 
if that day never dawns for me, at least 1 shall have had 
this perfect memory to take with me down the empty 
years.” „ 

She smiled, and when Pauline smiled through tears, it 
was with an intoxicating sweetness which it would have 
taken a stronger man than Carron to resist. He crushed 
her in h\? arms and kissed hf^r eyes, her haii, her throat, 
her trembling mouth. Then suddenly his body went rigid, 
he stood a moment as if turned to stone, and then dropped 
to the ground behind the great boulder against which they 
had been leaning, dragging her down beside him. 

“People—English,” he whispered, his hand pressed 
wamingly against her lips. 

They lay there like a couple of conspirators for a moment 
or two, Pauline stilling an agonized longing to giggle. Then 
she crawled to the comer of the boulder and peeped 
cautiously round in the direction from which the cheerful 
English voices came. 

“I wish we could stay and see the sunset from here, 
Maud.” 

“My deatrgirl, we shall never get back if we do. I 
don’t fancy that path after the light has gone,” came the 
strident reply. 

“Let’s just go to the edge, then, and see how much of 
the lake can be seen frorp here.” 

Pauline and Carron, wriggled themselves further into the 
tall grass as the two women, broad-shouldered, tweed-clad, 
typically British, invaded their Eden. Then as the older 
woman turned, Pauline gasped and pressed herself against 
her companion. It was not until the voices had almost 
died away in the distance that she ventured to sit up, and 
then there was a look of horror in her eyes. 

“Did they see us, do you think?” she asked anxiously. 

“I don’t think so. Why, do you know them?” 

“One of them was Maud Hardmore. I didn't know the 
other one, bu‘ Msud Hardmore is the greatest scandal¬ 
monger I knowj, Do you think ^they really did see us, to 
recognize me?” ■* 

Her distress was so obvious that Carron hastened to 
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reassure her, though he was privafely of the opinion that 
probably they had been seen. However, he was pn'pared 
to leave that to chance and hope for the best so he soothed 
her fears, though the encounter had brought her back with 
a sense of shock to the realities of life and to Ihe fact that 
this stolen holiday was something which must, some day 
in the near future, be only an incident in her well-ordered 
life, only brief liberty from her cage whose bal^, loomed 
before her again. 

''All dreams, even this, come to an end,'’ she told him 
wistfully as they parted on the stainvay later that night, 
and he*r hands clung to his foi a moment. 

'‘But not 3 'ct/' he pleaded. "Let us dream a little 
longer," and with the next day's sunshine she let herself 
he lulled into quietude again, though each knew that the 
shadow of the end already lay across their path. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


T>AULINE would have felt less comforted could she have 
heard the conversation that ensued when the two 
intruders had taken their 'v.^y back along tlie mountain 
road and left them to their solitude, 

"Wonder who those tw'o were?" queried the younger 
woman casually, with little curiosity. 

She was amazed at the acerbity of the reply. 

"I know who they were—the woman, anyway." 

"Do you really, Maud? Who is she?" 

Miss Hardmore paused for dramatic effect before she 
made her announcement. Then it came in clear and 
concise brevity. 

"Mrs. John Drew." 

Her friend gasped. 

"You don’t mean the wife of the John Drew, .Maud?" 

"I do. That woman was the wife of the Home 
Secretary," feid Miss Hardmore triumphantly. 

"And the man?" 

"Was certainly not John Drew, though he dropped down 
as if I had shot him when he saw me looking at them." 

"But he was—kissing her!" 

"Yes, and, moreover, don’t you remember what the girl 
at Stansstadt said about the two English people who were 
staying at the chalet here?" 

"Yes, but '.‘he said.it was a gentleman and his wife." 

"Staying at the chalet Lisanne. Well, I'm ready to 
swear that this is the chalet Lisanne, and that the gentleman 
and his wife staying there are Mrs. Drew and—well, not 
Mr. Drew." 

The younger woman thought uncomfortably over the 
situation, for she had been considerably attracted by the 
glimpse she had of Pauline’s face, and somewhere in her 
rather withered heart there stiE lived the flo^ver of the 
romance that had never touched her. She wove a perfectly 
false story about the two lovers she had seen, but she 
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knew Maud Hardmore too well to waste her woMs trying 
to persuade her to forget the incident. She did touch on 
it lightly that night, when they were packing for their return 
to England, their travels having endfed for the time 
being. 

“I am sure you were mistaken about—about that girl 
this afternoon, Maud. It couldn’t have been Mrs. Drew, 
possibly, so I don't think we had better mention it to 
anyone, or we shall feel so foolish.” 

Miss Hardmore snorted. 

‘‘Don’t talk rubbish, Grace. Think I don’t know Mrs. 
Drew? I have been sufficiently snubbed by her to make no 
mistake there, and I happened to have heard this evening 
that that was the chalet Lisanne. There is no other one 
along that stretch of the mountain, and the chalet is 
occupied by one old woman, who has one bedroom besides 
her own, and has an English lady and gentleman lodging 
with her.” 

‘‘But Maud, it might not have been those two people. 
They might have just strolled there as we did, in the 
evening.” 

‘‘What, in a georgette dress with no hat’on? Along 
that track? Pah!” 

Her friend said no more, but devoutly hoped, for the 
sake of Pauline's sun-kissed face and for the romance which 
she had read in it, that Miss Hardmore would have for¬ 
gotten the incident before they reached*London. Her hopes 
were vain, however, for Maud Hardmore had a fancied 
grudge against the woman whose fate lay in her hands. 
Pauline would have been much suqjriscd to know of the 
grudge, for she was innocent of any intention to “snub” 
either Miss Hardmore or anyone else. I'hey had met on 
several committees at which Pauline had put in a few 
casual appearances, and the lovely and elegant Mrs. Drew 
had been secretly amused and diverted by the court paid 
to her by the women who really did the work labelled 
with her name. Maud Hardmore was 6ne of these and 
it was possijjly jealousy thz#t gave her the fiHed impression 
that Pauline's laughing disclaimer of the way in which her 
name was used was merely affectation to cover a preening 
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of feathei'S over what Miss Hardmore justifiably regarded 
as theft, the theft of cheap notoriety such as she herself 
would have loved. She had ventured one day to call 
Pauline’s attention to the work being done for a children’s 
fund, to whose organization she had lightly lent her name 
when invited to do so. 

“My dear good soul," she had laughed, when Miss 
Hardincre had tried to pin ln-i down to a desk with a sea 
of figure-covered papers surging ovr^r it, “you might just 
as well save your words for someone with a brain—someone 
who is clever, like all you wonderful people.” 

She had been (juite sincere in her admiration of them, 
her bright glance emhiaciiig the little bevy of hard working, 
self-sacnlicing women, but Maud Hardmore had road into 
the light words a scorn ot the “wonderful people” who 
had not her charming face, her flawle.ss skin, her silks and 
jewels, her illustrious husband and the position his name 
gave her. Hence the triumph with which she registered on 
her mind the little scene at the edge of Lucerne’s blue 
waters. To do her justice, she nevei vaguely guessed at 
the storm which she was about to evoke, seeing in hei 
mind’s eye only the ripples which she might make by the 
casting of her small stone. 

She chose to cast it for Viola Chamboilayne’s delectation 
on the very day of her arrival in London. 

; Viola was one of the few people whom I he hot snmmei 
had not dnven out (^f Town, and she was the first peirion 
of her acquaintance whom Miss Hardmore happened upon. 
She was sitting in the lounge of the Savoy, languidly sip 
ping her after-dinner coffee and watching the few danceis 
who turned and twisted with incomprehensible enthusiasm 
even on so breathk is a night. Her house was given over 
to the decorators, and she had herself intended to go out 
of Town, but the lure of John Drew held her there, and 
they had had many informal, often half-suggested meetings 
during the weeks of Pauline’s absence. She was playing 
with fire, but slu knew it. On this particular evening she 
was much occupied with her thoughts, thoughts which urged 
her to go, and others, more insidious, which told her to 
enjoy her little hour whilst she may. 
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She looked up with barely-conrralecj annoypiice when 
Miss Mardniore came steering a course towards Iiei tlirough 
the dancers. 

“1 was almost despairing ot linding anyone I knew." 
she said briskly, settling herself by V'iola's side anrl starting 
a long description of her walking toiii wdiich drove her 
listenei to the verge of insanity. A name, introduced 
clumsily, suddenly riveted her attention. 

"Do you know if John Drew is still in Fown?"’ 

The (jiiestion had no bearing on the travels in Lucerne, 
as far as Viola could see, and its forced introduction roused 
iier intere.st. 

"Yes. I believe he was addressing a meeting .somewhere 
or other to night." 

"Dut Mrs. Drew is not with him?" 

ft was rathi'i an assertion than a .statement, and Viola 
looked siuldenly at her companion, meeting the full glance 
of her large, somewhat prominent eyes, which offered 
something of unusual interest. 

"No, she is abroad. Somewhere in Switzerland, I 
believe I heard Mr. Drew say the othei day 

Miss Hardmoie looked distinctly disappointed. 

"Oh, then, Mr. Drew does know where she is?" 

"Why, certainly. Surely one would expect him to do 

•j »» 

^o? 

Viola’s interest was piqued, and she decided to get to 
the bottom ot tins strange suggestion. 

.Miss H.irdinrjre smiled meaningly,^ still clinging to her 
beliefs, though they had had a small .shock. 

"In the circumstances, no," she said. 

"Meaning exactly?” 

Maud Hardmore looked round cautiously, and then spoke 
in a mysterious whi.spcr that enhanced the effect of her 
communication. 

"Meaning that Mrs. John Drew is having a pleasant time 
amongst the mountain.s—a very pleasant time, I should say 
—and not alone ! ’ ’ 

Viola Chamberlayne did not betray Wy so much as the 
quivering oj an eyebrow the intense curiosfly the inform¬ 
ation had aroused, and Miss Hardmore, piqued by her 
G 
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apparent Jack of interest, proceeded to elaborate her state¬ 
ment. recounting far more than she had intended, which 
was exactly the effect Viola had hoped to achieve. 

“J don’t know who the man was, though I believe I 
have seen him somewhere or other, but I have not been 
about very much during the last year or two. I have been 
so busy with my funds for all sorts of things, as you 
know. I have been about '^nough not to make any mistake 
about Mrs. Drew, though, .i.-r to have any lingering 
suspicion that the man might have been John Drew. He 
was tall and slim, a very elegant sort of person, dark, with 
a foreign sort of look about him. Very attractive, though, 
and I had a good look at him before 1 realized that the 
W’oman he was with was Mrs. Drew. We had been at 
Stansstadt in the afternoon, and the people there told us of a 
charming walk along the mountain track where, if wc were 
hungry and lucky, we could get some sort of refreshmeiil 
at the one chalet, where Madame Lisanne lived. They 
told us that an Englishman and his wife had been staying 
there some weeks—and you can judge my feelings when 
I discovered that—well, that apparently the people at 
Stansstadt had made a mistake, for there was no one there 
at all but Mrs. Drew and the fascinating stranger!” 

Viola gripped her hands in one another until the nails 
bit into the delicate flesh, but when at last she spoke, she 
had coni])!ete control over her voice, which was as cool 
and unmoved as usual.' 

‘T think you must have been mistaken, Miss Hardmore, 
as I am cjuite sure Mrs. Drew would never have put herself 
in so compromising a position.” 

Her cool indifference goaded Miss Hardmore to still 
further revelations. 

“That’s as it ma.y be. All I know is that that woman 
was Pauline Drew and—well, she was on the very best of 
terms with the man with her. In fact—well, they were 
absolutely entangled in one another’s arms.” 

Viola s flush, which rose in spite of all her effort at perfect 
self control, macIe^Miss Hardmore suddenly panic stricken, 
and she hastened to take back as much as she ,':ould of her 
indiscreet revelations. 
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“Still, as you say, I must have bu<.n mistaken.* It could 
not have been Mrs. Drew, could it?" 

“No, I am quite sure it couldn’t. I shouldn’t repeat the 
story to anyone else, anyway." , 

Now that the tale was told, Maud Haulmnre felt 
e.xtumcly uncomfortable at the inetiievable step she had 
taken. Told baldly and briedy, without the romantic 
environment of lake and mountain, it sounded an in-y^ossible 
aceus<ition to brin,:^ a,"ainst th(; wife of a luominent m<'mbei 
of the Government, and she bade a strained good night 
to Lady Viola, and went uncomfoitably away, ill-fortitied 
by that lady's assurance that the story “should not go 
any' farther”. 

Left alone, Viola reviewed the situation with chaotic 
thoughts out of which a plan evolved slowly and with 
much hesitation. She was not at heait a malicious woman, 
nor had she anything of the vampire in her nature, but 
-he had a ruling passion, and that pas^>ion was John Drew. 
L'lnm the pa.ssing acquaintance, which, from mutual interest 
and similarity of view's and ideas, bad grown by rapid 
stages to a fmn friendship, had sprung this tierce passion 
lor him which filled her life, and which threatcoed to utterly 
consume her. Before its flames went dowm all the precepts 
of her life, her principles, her ideals, her very human 
sympathies, her sense of right and of fair play. It swejit 
her with a devastating fire, leavjng nothing there of all 
I he kindly thoughts which were more, natural to her than 
ibis mad jealousy and insane desire that possessed her. 
During the weeks of Pauline's absence, she had had many 
hours of Drew’s companionship, for he was not too much 
(Kcupied just then to take a much-needed re.st. He would 
have left London had he not been so uncertain and troubled 
about Pauline’s actions and their future. At one moment 
he had made up his mind to follow her to Lucerne, from 
which her*last scrappy letter had come^ ^but the next 
moment he held to his fixed determination to wait for her 
to return to him or ask him to join hep. With a cruelty 
of which he was sublimely unconscious, h#; had allowed 
his friendship with Viola Chamberlayne to develop wath 
a rapidity which was more patent to her than to him, 
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aild ther^ was no thought of disloyalty to his wife in his 
constant meetings with this companionable woman. He 
would have been appalled and horrified that evening could 
he have seen into Viola’s mind and read there her hopes 
and fears, and the passion that was consuming her. 

Far into the evening she sat in her dim corner of the 
lounge, weighing her chances of John Drew's freedom. 
She kne^,w herself through an'’ through, and acknowledged 
candidly in her thoughts that, Ind John Drew been a 
different type, she would have offered him all she had 
to give, all he could desire of her. Being John Drew, 
he was utterly removed from the possibility of any such 
offer, and she knew that only by marrying him could she 
give him oi take from him any of the love she so ardently 
desiied. That he would eventually love her she was 
passionately sure. He was her friend now, loving her mind 
and her thoughts and all the imperishable part of her. 
Physical love was so small an achievement compared with 
that rarer love of the mind which they had, and she rose 
at last from her corner, giving one glance at herself in 
the long mirror set in the wall near her. In the half light 
her e.xqui.sit'^ colouring and v.’onderful hair glowed with 
a soil of radiance which she knew, ecstatically, would lure 
him as it had lured other men whom she had not desired, 
men on whom she had smiled regretfully as she dismissed 
them. She would smile on John Drew—but she would not 
dismiss him. 

Her maid, a French girl who wasted little love on her 
rather exacting mistress, was sitting by the window sewing 
when Viola went up to her hotel bedroom. 

“I am going out, Louise,” she said briefly. "Give me 
ten minutes' mass ge, and then order a taxi.” 

The girl did her work well, smoothing out the fine lines 
which, with all her care, would show when she had been 
thinking hard. Then she telephoned the order for the taxi 
and came back to her mistress. 

“You will nc^ change, milady?” 

Viola studied her reflection iii the long glass, scrutinizing 
eveiy^ detail of the gleaming auburn hair aFd strangely 
dark eyes, to the slender, Paris-shod feet. She decided that 
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she could not improve on the apricot coloured gSwn, with 
its hew of soft, dark fur. for the rich colouring; accentuated 
the delicacy of her face and brought out the myriad lights 
in her hair. * 

“A touch on ze lips, milady?" 

"Perhaps." 

It was <lone in an instant, and Viola took up the cloak 
of orange-brown velvet which Louise had placeil* over a 
chair for her. 

"Am I all right, Louise?" 

"Milady is beautiful," cooed the girl, and Viola smiled 
and drew her cloak about her bare shoulders. 

Drew’s butler smiled deferentially at her. Fhcre had 
been much speculation in the servants’ hall as to the 
respective chances of Lady Viola Chamberlayne and Mr. 
Francis Carron breaking up the Drew household, and the 
coming and going of either of them was noted with far 
more interest than was dreamed of by any of the partie.s 
concerned 

"Is Mr Drew in.’'" she asked. 

"Yes, my lady. He is in the library." 

"Thank you, Banks. Don’t trouble to announce me. 

I will go in." 

Drew was sitting at his desk, a troublerl Irown on his 
face. Ho was re\T>]ving for tlie hundredth time the old, 
wearisome wheel of speculation a*s to Pauline's thoughts 
and de.sires and actions. Where was sfie? Since that letter 
fiom Luceine, which had not indicated that slu' would stay 
there long, he had heard nothing, and ho saw Irom his 
diary that that had been a month ago. He thrust resolutely 
from his thoughts the suggestion, born of a poisoned mind, 
that Carron also was "in the mountains somewhere". He 
did not know whether he had actually heard that, or 
whether he had allowed himself to think it might be so. 

He started up with a hope that (juickly died when the 
door softly opened and Viola came in. Closing the door 
behind her, she crossed the room ancl^ be^fore he could 
even rise from his chair, sffe dropped on her knees beside 
him, her velvet cloak slipping from her shoulders as her 
hand closed on his. 
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“John/dear—John, I came at once. I could not rest 
once 1 knew that they had told you, the fools, the blunder¬ 
ing, hurtful fools! Oh, my dear, what can I say? It 
is so trite to say 'that she is not worth it—that she is not 
worthy of your trust, John—that she has found her mate 
with a man of his type more truly than with one of yours. 
I know you are suffering --will suffer-'' 

She broke off at the sudden grip of his hand.s and the 
cry that was wrung from him. 

“Viola! In God’s name what is all this about? Why 
should I suffer? What is it?” 

She drew back from him. her eyes wide with horror. 

“John! What have I done? You—they told me you 
knew! ’ ’ 

His hands still held hers in a grip that made her 
wince. 

“Viola, I must know.” 

“Don't ask me. Let me go. Let me go as I came, and 
forget what 1 have been foolish enough, criminal enough, 
to say.” 

She tried to withdraw her hands, but she could not, 
and could only kneel there at his side, her eyes looking 
piteously into his. His own were colder and harder than 
she had ever seen them, and she wondered, with a sense 
of terror, whether she had evoked something she could 
not control as she had ''pictured herself controlling it. 

“It cannot end Here. Viola,” he said shar|:>ly. “You 
came here to comfort me—to—to help me to bear something 
which would come hardly to me, something of which I 
know nothing. You cannot leave it here. It must be 
told, and told now.” 

“It is nothing. Nothing at all.” 

“Viola, I insist.” 

She shivered a little at the uncompromising note of 
authority. A prearranged conversation seldom goes along 
the lines laid down tor it. 

“John, I can t'lell you. Don’t you see that 1 can’t?” 

“Then 1 mW make my own deductions. .Jt is about— 
my wife?” 

Viola nodded speechlessly, and rose at last to her feet 
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as Drew set her free. They tacecl one another sfcross the 
comer of the table, which she gripped for support. 

"Well? What about rny wik*? Why should I suffer 
on her account.'*" Then, a thought suddhuly striking him, 
and making him wince. "She is safe? Not hurt at all?" 

"No, she is perfectly safe and well." There was an 
edge on her voice which did not escape him. 

"Then I can only conclude that you know sofnething 
about her that I ought to know—something to her— 
discredit?" 

The stow words were chosen deliberately, and Viola only 
sighed her acquiescence in the suggestion, turning away 
from him. He put his hands on her shoulders and waited 
until she raised her eyes to his again. Then, holding Imt 
so, and looking deep into them, he went on with his 
deliberate questioning. 

"Viola, you come to me in friendship. Prove your 
friendship now. Do you think the answers to my questions 
will come more easily to me from someone who is not my 
friend? You know something to my wife’s disciedit? 
SoiTK'thing, then, 1 take it, which has to do with some 
otlu'r man?" 

V'iola nodded. 

"With what other man?” 

Still she hesitated until the question was repeated. Then, 
her eyes dropping beneath his searMnng gaze, she ga\c lum 
the answer he had known must come! 

"Francis Carron." 

His hands gnfiped her bare shoulders so fiercely that she 
gave a little cry, and he released her with a muttcieil 
apology. They stood there in silence for a moment. Then 
at last he spoke again, harslil}', in a v'oice which seemed 
not to belong to him. 

"You mean that they—Pauline and this man, this 
('arron, arc—together somewhere?" 

"Oh, John, it may not be true! Don't condemn her 
unheard. It—it may be all a mistake. /It was only when 
1 heard (hat.soineone had rtild you--to nighf--that I came 
to you. I felt I must come. Put if you knew what I am 
feeling now, how 1 hate and despise myself!" 
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He stojJped hci with a gesture. 

"Stop, Viola. Do you think I don’t realize that you 
came to me m kindness? Don't blame yourselt. If that 
is the talk, 1 had’ to know some day, and it has come 
better from you. Yet I cannot, of course, accept any such 
accusation against my wife without better proof than mere 
gossip." 

He keeping a strong grip on liim.selt, and Viola 

admired his strength as she had alw.,vs done, for she knew, 
with a wild exultation that held as yet no shame, that in 
his heart he believed his wife to be guilty of this thing. 
Outwardly her calm matched his own 

"Of course, John. You would not be yourselt if you 
were turned aside by every wind that blows,” she said 
quietly. 

He walked to the window, pulled the heavy curtain asifle 
and looked out silently into the star-filled sky. while she 
waited, gathering her own forces together again. Then 
at last he turned to her again, and she started at sight 
of the suddenly-aged face, its lines deep-drawn, his mouth 
a hard line. 

"Will you tell me the rest, Viola? I must know, of 
course, exactly what is being said. Where are they 
supposed to be, niy wife and this—man?” 

The questions seareil his soul, and yet there w.ns no tremor 
in the quiet voice, and Viola marvelled anew how Pauline 
could, possessing this man, put such a one as Carron in 
his place. 

"Somewhere near Lucenie, I undei.stand.” 

She schooled her voice to his own quietness. 

"Not actually in Lucerne itself, then?” 

"No. Some litde chalet on tlie mountainside, reached 
by a track from Stansstadt.” 

"Who brought the—the rumour of this thing?” 

"A woman, of course.” Viola's lips curled a thought 
contemptuously. "Some women who know Mrs. Drew 
have just come bick from a walking tour, and they—they 
saw them. l*hat, at least, is Cue story as it ivas told me, 
and I was also told that you had been informed of the 
affair. But, John, it seems even more impossible to me 
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now than it did then, tliough at first I admit I w<is inclined 
to credit it. h'orgive me if I did. You see—1 know 
Carron’s reputation, am’ Pauline is so unconventional, .so 
carelessly sure of herself, that she mi*,'ht have been led 
into sonieihing which is really nothing worse than an 
indiscreet friendship.” 

‘‘You are trying to soften it, Viola. I am grateful to 
you. believe me. Will you forgive me if 1 ask to»be alone 
i'or a little while now? I must think things out, and decide 
what is the best thing to do to—scotch this snake.” 

She hesitate'd. 

“You —John, I have no ill-feeling towards Mrs. Drew'. 
You know that, don’t you?” 

‘‘Of course. Why should you have any such feeling, 
Viola? I understand.” 

‘‘And you will, if you can. forget that it is I who have 
blundered into letting you know of tins rumour'^” 

”1 should have heard it, inevitably, from someone, so 
I shall not remember it against you, Viola,” and he forced 
a smile to his stern lips. 

A few minutes later Viola was on her way home, more 
shaken than she cared to realize, and feeling fhat liei action 
had set in motion forces w'hich might engulf and over¬ 
whelm them all, she herself, the man she loved, and tlie 
woman who had stood between them. She shut her eves 
suddenly, as if to shut out an untvelcome memory, but still 
Pauline's laughing face and friendly*smile and gay chaim 
came to haunt her, and long after she had gone to bed she 
lay restlessly awake, striving to forget what she had done. 

' Drew sat through the long hours where she had left him, 
his arms outstretched on his desk, his head sunk in them, 
passing through his Gethsemane. , He was determined that 
he would take no definite step until he had established, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, proof of the tiaith of this 
ugly story, and yet in his heart le knew that he believed 
it. A thousand little demons of memory crowded around 
him to convince him, and when the morning came blithely 
through thg half-drawn cifrtains, he lifted Ais head to meet 
the day, in bitterness of spirit, the cup of gall ready to 
his hand, that cup which he knew he must drink. 
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The servant coming in to attend to the room gave a 
cry of suqinse to s<>e him there, and he turned his ravaged 
face to her 

“You can get on with your work,” he told her in a 
strange, hoarse voice, and she drew back with frightened 
respect as he went out of the room and up the stairs. 

A bath and a change of clothes, a breakfast which he 
forced himself to eat, and a few concisely-worded telephone 
instructions, left him free tor the aftaV which must now be 
allowed to absorb him, and within a few hours he was 
standing on the crowded deck of a cross-Channel steamer, 
his deep-set eyes gazing unseeingly towards the misty 
outline of the French coast. 



CHAPTER NINE' 


brief incursion of the two Englishwomen had 

1 disturbed Pauline more than she cared to admit, though 
Catron made light of it, even when she insisted, with 
obvious regret, that their stolen holiday must end. 

She had been moody and quiet during the day that 
followed that interruption, and a night of wakeful thinking 
had brought her to tJieir early breakfast the next day with 
a fixed determination that this must be their last. 

She told him of her decision when, after their swim in 
the lake, they lay in the sun-baked gras.s to dry. She had 
so entirely lost her fear of him that she lay stretched out 
beside him, clad only in her close-fitting bathing suit, with 
no thought of any reaction on his senses. Sitting on the 
grass be.sidc her, twisting round his fingers the wet tendrils 
of her hair which turned into little coikscrew curls all over 
her head, he knew that the patience of the hunter was 
almost exhausted. Somehow he must possess her, this 
elusive, alluring woman who had given him so strange a 
part in this age-old drama. He smiled to hiiirself as he 
lealized how impossible of belief he would have found 
this situation had someone else ’described it to him. She 
sensed the smile and looked up at Viim questioningly. 

“What is it?” she asked him, propping herself on her 
elbow. 

“Shall I tell you?” 

“Of course. ” 

“1 was thinking that—that there is one thing lacking 
in our Garden of Eden.” 

“What thing?” 

“The apple from the tree of knowledge, Eve.” 

His eyes seemed to bum through her, scorching her with 
the knowledge of his meaning, and she cgiught her towel 
round her slim form with S little, embarrassed laugh. 

“It had disastrous effects, anyway,” sfie said. 

“Yes. They were driven from the Garden—but it was 
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the serpenV that told, wasn’t it? I’m a bit hazy about it 
all, I admit.” 

“I suppose there is always a serpent ot sorts, Francis." 

“There is none here. Eve—sweet little frightened Eve!" 

“1 am so desperately afraid there is though." 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“Still thinking of your haid faced friend in the impossible 
I weeds ?' ' 

“Yes.” 

“Forget it, dear. I am convinced that she did not see 
you, and she doesn’t know me from—from Adam!” he 
laughed. “Since she had strayed by chance into the Garden 
of Eden, linding Adam there with his Eve, she did the 
most delicate thing possibk'—went away again ami probably 
straightway forgot us.” 

“I should like to believe it. Hut—Francis, I’m going 
back." 

“Back where, princess?” 

“Horne.” 

She gave a little shivei as she contemplated the silences, 
the apprehension, the atmosphere of disapproval, from 
which she had fled, and Carron's hand found hers and 
held it comtortingly. 

“Is it to be home to you then, so soon, princi'ss?” 

“1 have nowhere else to go,” she said tonclcssly. 

He flung himself full length beside her and put an arm 
about her. the closeness ot hei warm body sending a wild 
thrill of desire through him. 

“If we must flee from oui Eden, beloved, come with 
me to the wonderful places of the earth and make now 
Edens there. Let me lose you in the heart of the forest, 
in the wide emptiness of the desert, in the silent stretches 
ot lonely waters—lose you to the world and hnd you for 
myself, just you and I and the world forgot—beloved— 
beloved.” 

For a moment she sutiered his touch, letting his voice 
lure her as the sun'j warmth penetrated her body and sent 
tlirough her that irresistible seilse of comfort v.nd luxury. 
Then she set herself free from his arms and sat looking 
out across the lake with troubled eyes. 
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“Francis, I can’t—I dare not ” 

“Is it only fear, then? You would love to come vvitli 
me if you dare?" 

“I don’t—know.” ^ 

“You love me, but you arc afraid to tell even yourself 
that it is so.” 

She turned the question over and over in her mind, as she 
had turned it over so many times during these di;eam lik«? 
days with him. and during the nights when she had heard 
him move in the room below and had known that hei 
faintest summons would have brought him to lut. Why 
had she never called him, nev'cr let herself drift along that 
stream at whose brink she had hesitated so long? 

She got up restlessly, pulling her towel about her again. 

“I am going in to dress,” she said, and he watched her 
go, with thoughtful eyes. He wondered, too, why he had 
let her choose this course, never attempting to coerce her, 
or to take from her the least gift she had not offen’d. 
Then he laughed softly, knowing that it was her very 
eliisiveness, her restr.iint, her denial of him, that had .so 
enchained him until he could conceive of himself as indeed 
the very perfect knight she esteemed him, *sa7ts peur et 
Siuis reprnrhe. 

He rose and followed her leisurely, but when she rejoined 
him she sensed something vaguely disturbing about him, 
vagui'ly menacing and yet in so»/ie measure drawing her 
to him. Somewhat to her suqirise, he acquiesced in hei 
decision to return to England the next day, and she found 
tier determination wavering under his acquiescence far more 
than it would have done had she been thwarted by him. 

The day was full of a sweet melancholy for them, air 
they were saying a silent good-bye to so many things wnich 
had made up their happiness, and when evening came 
Pauline was strangely quiet and responsive to his 
tenderness. 

After the late tea which served them as the Ia.st meal 
of the day, Panline put all but the final toir hes to her 
packing and then joined lym in the If^ttle orchard which 
surrounded tlie chalet. Slipping her arm in his without 
a word, she turned as if by instinct towards the little grass- 
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covered clearing where most ot their evenings had been spent. 

"I shalJ'never see it again," she whispered, with a little 
sob in her voice. 

"It will still be here," he said, with a tender little laugh. 
"God didn’t demolish the Garden when he turned the 
lovers out of it, you know." 

"But 1 shall never come here again. I—I couldn’t bear 
to." 

"Has It been so dear to you, pn.'if ess?” 

Turning she let her head droop on his breast, leaning 
her slender boiiy against him, and his arm enfolded her 
fiercely at the contact. 

"So dear—so dear," she said, with dial little sob in 
her throat. 

They watched the sun go down and the moon rise, that 
great, silver orb which they had seen grow smaller and then 
start as a tiny sickle again until once more it had reached 
the splendour of to-night, and still she suffered his arms 
to be about her, his kisses hot on her face and hair and 
on her bare throat and neck. 

The light by which Mere Lisanne had been sewing was 
put out, and,soon their two small lamps were glimmering 
in the chalet behind them, telling them that they were 
quite alone now in their world of dreams, dreams from 
which to-monow they must awake. 

Pauline pressed more closely into his arms and gave 
him back the kisses vyhicli until now she had only suffered, 
and at last he loosed that force which, with almost super¬ 
human strength, he had kept in check. His eyes burnt 
hers until she closed them, unable to bear their light, and 
he kissed the closed lids, his lips burning thiough them. 
She felt him lift her in his arms and carry her, unresisting, 
back over the little waterfall and up the steep slope to the 
door which she knew stood open for them. At its 
threshold he paused, and she opened her eyes to find his 
gazing down into them, glowing and passion-filled. 
Vaguely they reminded her of something—something she 
had seen—soqiethiEg that had fascinated and repelled her 
long ago, in the almost forgotten past wheiti this thing 
could not have happened. 
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“I can take you. beloved," he wuispcred. "Tnke you 
and make you mine—utterly mine, Pauline. And yet I 
will not, even now, until j^ou give yourself to me, beloved. 
Give me yourself, heart of the world, piinecss aviored, and 
let me give you love!" * 

Everything seemed to slip away from tier, to become 
unreal and very far off. Only one thinf^ remained clear, 
insistent, startlingly alive—the green eyes that glowed into 
hers, compelling her, taking from her everything’but the 
desire to yield to them, leaving her empty of all save the 
longing to surrender herself utterly to them. 

"Take me—take me," she whispered, and, with a little 
triumphant laugh, he caught her close again and carried 
her up the stairs. 


Pauline woke heavy-eyed, with a sense of oppression 
that had seemed to be awake within her even before her 
eyes had opened. The next moment memory claimed her, 
and she sat up, wide-eyed with horror, looking with some 
terrible fascination at the dark head on her pillow, ami the 
arm still outflung where her own head had rgsled. 

Shuddering, and with trembling haste, she dressed 
without disturbing him and went out into the blue and 
gold of the morning. The old Swi.ss woman smiled at 
her as she passed through the living-room, and Pauline 
shuddered again as she recogniz’ed the meaning ot that 
slow smile. Mine Lisanne had marvelled at the regulaiity 
with which the extra bed downstairs had been occupied, 
not that she had at any time believed that it had been 
occupied all night. She was glad that they had at last 
decided to give up the farce, and she proceeded to pack 
away the blankets which would no longer be needed. 
Pauline had yielded to Catron’s suggestion that it would 
be better not to warn the old woman that they were leaving 
but merely to give her a substantial sum in lieu of notice, 
so Mme Lisanne was happily looking foi"ward to a long 
period of the unprecedented influx di wealth.. It was 
seldom that^ourists wished *to stay for more than a couple 
of nights in so remote a spot as her chalet, and she had 
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long ago decided that their morals were none of her business 
so long as they gave so little trouble and paid so well and 
so promptly. Pauline she knew as Mrs. Drew, Irom letters 
which Martin had sent from Lucerne, and she was content 
to refer to Carron merely as Monsieur. 

Ijiathing the thought of seeking refuge on the familiar 
little plateau, Pauline took the mountain track and then, 
scrambling upwards where abruptly ended, she threw 
herself face down in the dry, net glass and longed tor 
the tears which might have brought iiar some measure of 
relief. 

Step by step she retraced that path that had led her to 
the surrendei of herself, that self which now she abhorred 
and from which she could never escape. Freed now troir. 
the trap in which her senses had been caught, she wiithe.i 
in the agony of self-humiliation whicli sanity had brouglil. 
She had betrayed her husband, ranked heiselt with the 
lowest of the creatures of the earth, for she had not even 
the excuse of a great love. She told herself, with pitilt'st. 
frankness, that she had never even thought herself in lo\e 
with Carron. She had given heiselt because he had luieil 
her senses. She had surrendered that citarlel which 
belonged to her husband, surrendered it tor the gratification 
of the pleasure of the beasts of the field. 

Time seemed to stand still as slie passed through her 
hour of bitterness, and yet in actual minutes ot the clock 
less than thirty had gone by when Cairon found 
her. 

He had stirred soon after she had left him, and, moving 
his arm to hold her again, had fouml liimselt alone. He 
dres.sed hastily, and found the old woman inclined to be 
over-gracious. He cut her short and hurried m the direction 
which she told him Pauline had taken. 

"Pauline! Where are you?" he called, and it was not 
long before he saw her a little way above him, huddled 
close to the ground, her face hidden from him. 

With a little .sound of annoyance that he should have 
let her wakep first and meet this day alone, he hastened 
to her. ' % 

"Pauline 1" 
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She sat up wearily, pushing the tuiublrd hair back from 
her forehead. * 

"What is it?" she asked, her eyes tragic with that 
half-hour's revelation of herself. 

"I missed you, sweetheart. Why did you nm away 
from me?" 

He tiled to take her in his arms, !)ut slie resisted and 
drew away from him, panic stneken. 

"Don't touch me," slie said, fear making her voice sharp, 
and he drew back with a little frown. 

"You are not regretting what has liappened, Pauline?" 
he ventured, after a moment’s strained silence. 

"Kegretting it? I am loatliing my.seJf iiris|)eakably with 
every moment I live," she said in a voice of huch 
concentrated feeling that he had no possible tcjily to 
make. 

After a while she lose to her feet. 

"Let us go down," she said. "I am going by the eleven 
o’clock boat." 

He caught her hand and hehl it even against her fierce 
.-druggie for freedom. 

"You are determined to go, then?" he askvd. 

"Of course." 

They went back to the chalet in silence, and even when 
her feet slipped on the slippery, grass-clad slope, she wijuld 
not let him touch again the hand sjie had at last wrenched 
from his grasp. He pondered on the ^situation with some 
•imusement. She had ahvays been a creature of suijinses, 
ind this renewal of hostilities after the sweet suirender of 
he night before was probably only another of her vagaries. 
He promised himself that at least she would not bore liim, 
or sicken him with too much cloying sweetness. 

She ate a morsel of her roll and choked down her cup 
of coffee and then, without vouchsahng him so much as 
a glance, she went slowly up the stairs. 

After a reflective cigarette, he followed her and found 
her fastening her suit-case, that same leather case which 
had led him to her. It was over-full, and jhe could not 
make the fasfcning meet. * 

"Allow me,” he said coolly, and bent over the case, 
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his slim fingers, which were stronger than they looked, 
succeeding in the task. 

“Anything else?” he asked, looking round. 

She had started to pack into a second bag, which Martin 
had sent her later, the few things that still lay scattered 
about the room, and Carron sat on the edge of the bed and 
watched with amused eys?'*. her unprofessional method of 
packing. It was obvious tha' she was a novice at the 
game, and presently he threw his cigarette end out of the 
window and came across to where she knelt, flushed and 
perplexed. 

“Let me do it. I’m more used to this sort of thing than 
you are,” he said. 

“Thank you. I am quite able to do it." .she said icily, 
but he insisted, taking out the silver brushes which were 
being crushed anyhow into a chiffon scarf, threatening 
annihilation to a pair of satin shoes beneath it. 

It seemed the more dignified course to allow him to have 
his way, and she stood by in cold silence whilst he emptied 
the case and proceeded to repack it in a businesslike and 
experienced manner. She watched his long fingers folding 
and straightening the miscellaneous assortments which she 
had tried to cram into the case, and she turned aside with 
a sickening sense of shame and humiliation when he 
unrolled the ball she had made of the silk nightdress she 
had worn the night before, and began to straighten its 
crumpled pink foldu. 

Suddenly he looked up, and her shame became a burning 
blush that covered face and neck and seemed to her as if 
it must enwrap her whole body in its tingling fire. He 
laughed, and there was just that hint of possession in 
his laughter that enraged her, though she stood there 
helplessly, waiting for him to finish his self-appointed task. 

He began to fold the soft, perfumed silk thing, and then, 
pau.sing again with it in his hands, his eyes searched hers. 

“This is how I shall always see you," he said in his 
soft voice. “\ou will go back to your old life, to your 
friends and your great positicgi, the immaculate Mrs. Drew 
—but when I see you amongst them, I sh'hll always see 
you as you were when you wore this, lying in my arms, 
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giving me back my kisses. I shall not forget, neither will 
you forget—ever. Pauline! I shall remember— 

He broke off at the look of slow, incredulous horror that 
gradually overspread her face, draining it of colour, even 
to her lips. He turned to follow th'^ directi?)n of her strained, 
terrified gaze. In the doorway of the room stood John 
Drew, a cynical smile on his lips. 

Carron dropped the shimmering silk and it fell in a little 
heap at his feet as he rose unsteadily and laced P*auline’s 
husband. Drew’s look passed him by and rested on his 
wife’s ashen face. Then he came into the room, not even 
troubling to close the door as he came. 

“I gather from the illuminating conversation I have just 
heard that you are preparing to return to your home and, 
presumably, to me,” he said to Pauline. 'Ts that so?” 

‘T—I don’t know where I am going,” she said, her pale 
lips almost refusing utterance to the words. 

“Your—companion evidently expects you to do so, so 
we will not disappoint him.” The words and tone cut 
her like a lash, and she shrank back from the look in his 
eyes. He saw her involuntary movement and smiled 
sardonically. “Have no fear,” he said. ,“I have no 
designs upon you. You evidently wish to be set free. Very 
well. You sliall have your freedom, but it shall be given 
you in my way. Have you finished your packing?” 

“Yes.” 

He looked at the open case on the Jloor, and then bent 
down and shut and fastened it. 

“Are both these yours?” 

“Yes.” 

Again the whispered syllable which was all she could 
find to say. 

Drew put the two cases together and then looked at his 
watch. 

“Put on your hat and coat. If we walk quickly, we 
shall just catch the boat. I wiU have your luggage 
fetched.” 

With trembling fingers she took from Irhe bgd her hat and 
coat and puPthem on. Dr?;w handed her the gloves and 
handbag which lay on the dressing-table and she took them 
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from him without a word. As he moved to let her pass, his 
foot cauglit in something. It was the pink nightdress. He 
picked it up and then threw it across the end of the bed 
with a gesture of distaste. 

“Perhaps your—friend would like it as a souvenir,” he 
said grimly. “He will no doubt have an opportunity of 
returning it to you—later.” 

In dumb misery, Pauline out of the room and across 
the shuftered living-room into the blinding sunshine. She 
thought she should never see such sunshine again without 
the memory of that moment. 

Drew turned to the man who had stood silently beside 
the high chimney-piece during the enactment of the little 
scene. 

“I have only one thing to say to you,” he said curtly. 
“It is ten o'clock. You will stay here tor twenty-tour 
hours, after which yon can do what you please. I take 
it you will then inform my wife ot your address.” 

He followed Pauline out into the sunshine, stopping on 
his way to throw down on the table before the astonished 
Mme Lisanne a bunch of Swiss notes. 

"If that dqes not cover the amount of Mrs. Drew's bill, 
please apply to me for the difference. Here is my card,” 
he said to her in French. The old woman had no idea what 
he was telling her, but she lost no time in counting the 
money, and then thrusj it deep into the bo.som of her 
capacious gown befpre “Monsieur” .should come down¬ 
stairs and doubtless demand the bill for himself and 
Madame. Ah well, they lied who said God was not good 
to the poor. She began to make out her bill on the back 
of John Drew's card. 

Pauline never fo got that nightmare journey. The first 
part of it passed like a dream, and she had afterwards no 
recollection of the rough mountain path and the half hour's 
journey by steamer to Lucerne. It was with something 
of a shock that she realized that they were in the train 
and on their way to B41e. There they had an hour to 
wait, and they went to the hotel opposite the station and 
she tried to eat the meal which he insisted,* coldly, that 
she needed. After that intolerable hour they renewed their 
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journey. She had none of the which sHb usually 

considered indispensable for a journey, but he studied lici 
comfort with scrupulous care, getting travelling slippers for 
her, a flask of eau-de-Cologne, a pillow foi use unfil night 
fell, and a collection ol papers and magazines which he 
placed on the seat beside her. He did not speak to her 
e.xcept to ask coldly for her passport, which she took from 
her hag and handed to him. Then he settled himself into 
the opposite comer and became lost in some papers which 
lie took from his pocket. 

Miseiably she watched him, not daring lo s{)eak or to 
claim his attention in any way. From above her magazine 
she took stock of his stern face, hauler than .she had ever 
seen it, hard with an inflexibility which made her realize 
for the first time in her life with him what it was that had 
given him the title of “Man of Steel’’ often applied to him. 
She had always known that he was strong and had within 
him unmeasured capacities lor .strength and firmness of 
purpose, but these had never yet been diiected against 
her, and now she tieinblcd at thought of the mik'xible 
gnp which held her destiny. She dare not Jhink too far 
ahead, not even so far as the end ot that gfiastly journey, 
whose terror was abated little when, as night found them 
.still rushing through France, he called the attendant to 
adjust her “sleeper’’ tor her and went into an adjoining 
compartment, cuitly telling her to ca[l him it she needed 
anything. 

Sleef) came to her in uneasy snatches, peopled by demons 
and menacing liguies which all, sooner or later, resolved 
themselves into the stem face and indomitable figure of her 
Inisbaiul, and it was with a throb of .something like relief 
that she roused herself at last to find him standing besifle 
her in the flesh, with a cup of steaming coffee on a tray. 

“You had better drink this and then get ready. We 
shall be at Boulogne in about half-an-hour.” 

He left her again, and she did not see him until the train 
began to slow down and crawl into the-long^platform. 

“We will on the boaf as quickly as possible, if you 
are ready,’’ he said. 

She followed him without a word, and as they had no 
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luggage, Vhey were through the Customs and on the boat 
before the train was empty of its load. Mercifully the sea 
was as smooth as^ a lake, for she was a bad sailor and the 
thought of having him minister to her as he had done when 
they were on their honeymoon made her feel she would 
rather throw herself into the churning waters below them 
than ei^dure it. 

It was over at last, and they wcie back again in the house 
which she knew could never be really a home to her again. 
She was utterly worn out, and as she went up the steps and 
into the wide, cool hall, she stumbled and would have fallen 
but for the timely help of Banks, who caught her arm. 

"Thank you. Banks," she said with a little ghost of a 
smile. "It is the heat." 

"It is terribly hot, madam," he agreed, and then stepped 
back as his master came into the hall and looked searchingly 
at Pauline. 

"You had better go to bed," he said curtly, but in a 
voice too low to reach the servant's ears. 

"I don't want to," she said. 

His lips tightened, but he made no attempt to enforce his 
order, and she followed him into the library, where she 
sank wearily into a chair. 

"You would be wiser to go to bod and talk matters ovex 
when you have had a fe;w hours’ sleep," said Drew, in that 
distant tone which was alieady growing hatefully familiar. 

She sat up and faced him with a certain measure ot 
pride, even in her utter weariness. 

"I could not possibly sleep, John, so we had better talk 
it out now," 

He met her eyes steadil}/ for a moment. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders and sat down at the table opposite 
to her, but it was some moments before he started to speak, 
and Pauline, waiting for her judgment and not daring to 
look again into the eyes of her judge, found her gaze caught 
and held by the two glittering silver ink-wells in front of 
him. They 9r:;emeti to fascinx^te her and to change in size 
and colour as she looked at them until, with S little shudder 
of fear, they resolved tliemselves into two gleaming eyes, 
green and compelling. She tried to tear her gaze away 
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from them, but they held her, senduig out strai^e lights 
which dazzled and bewildered her. Larger and larger the 
green orbs loomed until they blotted out everything else in 
the dim, swaying room, drawing her into ^heir deadly circle 
until, with a cry ot fear, she saw they were the eyes of a 
giant spider, green-bodied, with great tentacles stretching 
out to clutch her. She half-rose in her chair, one hand at 
her throat as if to tear away the thing that threatened it, 
then, before Drew could reach her, she had slipped forward 
and lay in a huddled, unconscious heap on the floor. 

She did not know how long it was before she opened her 
eyes again, but when she did so, it was in the familiar 
grey and mauve of her big, airy bedroom, with Martin 
hovering anxiously over her. For one moment she 
struggled with the elusive memory of unhappiness. Then 
recollection came to her and she clung to the hovering 
figure. 

“Have 1 been ill, Martin? How long have I been 
home?’’ she asked. 

“You have only been ill two days. Miss Pauline. You 
are feeling better now?’’ 

Pauline sat up and looked about her wearily. 

“Yes. I feel quite well, only—tired. What lime is 
it?” 

“Two o’clock. The master thought you ought to be 
wakened, so I have brought your*lunch up to you.” 

“How did you get here, Martin?” * 

“The master told me to get home as quickly as 1 could, 
ma’am, so 1 packed up the boxes and came by the next 
boat. ’' 

She hesitated, not knowing whether her mistress 
remembered everything that had taken place, but 
Pauline's mind was fully awake. 

“You saw him then, in Lucerne?” 

“Yes, ma’am. He came to me at the hotel directly he 
got to Lucerne, and—forgive me. Miss Pauline, but I didn’t 
know, and I told him where you were, though indeed he 
seemed to knpw already. 1i—1 am sorry, Miss Pauline.” 

Pauline flushed a little and looked away from the faithful 
brown eyes. 
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"How^should you have known, Martin? I—it wouldn't 
have made any difference." 

The maid did not venture another remark, but watched 
Pauline make a *pretence at eating the dainty luncheon 
which she set for her. Then she took the tray and waited 
uncertainly by the bed. 

"I had better get up, I think,” said Pauline listlessly. 
"Are* you sure you feel well enough, ma'am?" asked 
the maid. 

“Yes. I am all right. I fainted, didn’t I? It was only 
because I was so tired." 

She got out of bed and sat on the edge of it as if .she 
had no energy to move further. Martin came nervously 
forward, taking an envelope from the pocket of her muslin 
apron. 

“The master said I was to give you this note as soon 
as you seemed sufficiently rested to get up, ma’am," she 
said, and Pauline took the note and opened it with trembling 
hngers. The siglit of the firm handwriting brought eveiy- 
thing back so painfully that she could not at once begin to 
read it. Then, when Martin had discreetly withdrawn to 
the other end of the room and was busying herst^lf with the 
unpacking which was not yet finished, she read the note 
which had been penned, as it seemed, with such cold 
deliberation. 

“My dear Pauline," it ran, “1 think this note can 
save us both a painful and quite useless interview. I 
only wish you to know that it is my intention to set 
you free as soon as the wheels of the law can be made 
to revolve. 1 do not know how long this will be, but 
I have instructfcJ Lawson and Bates to act for me in 
the matter, and unless you have any other preference, 

I will ask Brockley, Mills & Co. to see to the business 
side of it for you. I presume you will not offer a 
defence, as in that way the matter can be arranged 
with as much ^peed as possible, and as little publicity. 
Please consider this house ct your disposj^l in the mean¬ 
time, or until you care to make other arrangements. 
Possibly you would care to go to the flat. If so, please 
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do so. In any case, I shall be staying at the Savoy. 

Perhaps you had better ask Mr. Carron to see nrockley, 

Mills & Co. as soon as possible. Yours, J.D.” 

Pauline sat with the note in her hand, staring at it with 
a feeling of utter inciedulity. She had never seriously 
imagined that John would divorce her without first giving 
her some opportunity of begging forgiveness. She hacl 
known that an almost superhuman task lay before her if 
she would convince him of her utter contempt of herself 
and her unchanging love foi him, in spite of all that had 
happened, and yet, deep in her heart, she had believed that 
his love tor her would in the end save her. This busines.s- 
like announcement of his intentions left her apjialled and 
crushed. John was casting her off—disowning her—taking 
from her the right to be his wife, to share even so small a 
part of his life! She had known that it would be long 
before he could forgive her, that possibly he would never 
again take her in his arms and call her wife, as he had done 
in that long-ago life which seemed to have been lived by 
omeone else. She had known that she must light for his 
forgiveness, tight alone and inch by inch, periiaps for long, 
empty years—and yet she had been so sure that some day 
she would win, that some day he would take her back to fill 
some small part of his life, that life which he h,ad given to 
her in those far-off days of their love. Now he was casting 
her off, giving her no chance to atonv, to aba.se herself to 
him, to show him how utterly she despised herself and 
loathed the sin whereby she had betrayed him. 

She gave a sob and sank down amongst her pillows, 
crushing the letter in her hand, and hour after hour slipped 
by whilst she lay there, with the faithful Mai tin scarcely 
moving from her bedside save to bring her anything which 
her loving mind could devise. 

It was late in the evening when at last she dragged herself 
to her feet, and turned her white, tragic face to the girl who, 
she knew, would love and serve her faithfully though the 
whole world* were against her. * 

'T cannot stay here,” slie said, feverishly anxious to 
be gone now that she had roused herself from the stupor of 
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gnel in which she had lam. "Put together only what is 
necessary’’and I will go to the flat.” 

She had thought at first that she would go to an hotel as 
Drew had done. ,Jhen the inevitable publicity of such a 
procedure made her decide to hide herself in the little flat 
which they had rental tor some years as a pted-H-terre for 
such times as they were not using their Town house. 

She left the briefest of not^:; for her husband, merely 
telling him where she had gone and rf'fcrring in no way to 
his letter. Then, not permitting herself even a farewell 
glance at the house where she had been both so happy and 
so miserable, she stepped into the taxi which Ranks had 
called for her, at the door of which he stood, with anxious, 
respectful sympathy on his face. 



CHAPTER TEN 


* 


“'pxREW verdict! Drew divorce case! Judge on Drew 
X^case, special!" 

Pauline shivered and drew her furs closer as she Jjuddled 
back in her car and tried lo shut out the raucous voices and 
staring placards which heralded her shame. The bitter 
comments, the gibes, the racking torture of two intermin¬ 
able days had left her shaken, unnerved, a pale ghost of 
the "beautiful Mrs. Drew", whose clear-cut features, blue 
eyes and passionate mouth had formed the subject of many 
paragraphs and pictures in the illustrated papers. 

She closed her eyes, but could not shut out the vision 
of the cold face of her judge, the emotionless stare of the 
jury, and, least of all, the merciless eyes of the man who, 
an hour ago, had been her husband. 

She roust.d herself as the car stopped at the block of 
flats which had sheltered her during the pa^t six months, 
and which, she vaguely supposed, would still house her 
for a while. With her head held high, she passed the little 
office in which she knew the porter sat regarding her with 
a curious stare, and chose the deserted stairway ratlier than 
the lift. 

*• 

Martin came with silent sympathy to take her heavy coat, 
and the little hat which would figure in the papers from all 
angles the next day. 

"Can I get you something, madam?” she asked, 

"No—nothing, thank you. I only want to be alone,” 
said Pauline in the toneless whisper which was all that her 
two days of imprassioned defence had left her. "You had 
better go back to the house and pack, Martin.” 

The girl hesitated. She had stood by her mistress 
throughout the trial, had lied for her with never a moment’s 
flinching under tire grilling fire of cross-qur^^tions from the 
great counsel whom John* Drew had briefed against his 
wife, and now she had hurried back to the flat so as to 
be able to attend to Pauline as soon as she arrived. 

123 
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“You ought not to be alone, ma’am,” she ventured. 

Pauline shrugged her shoulders. 

“I am likely to be for some time.” she said. 

“But you wiir let me stay with you this evening, 
madam? ” 

“No; I must be alone,” and she passed her hand wearily 
across her aching brow. 

Still the girl hesitated, longing to stay with her mistress 
at such a time. 

“Do you know that Harrison has gone, ma'am? You 
will be quite alone.” 

“Gone where?” asked Pauline indifferently. 

Harrison was the cook-housekei pei who looked after the 
tiny flat for them, a prim, middle-aged woman who liad 
never appioved of John Diew’s fnvolous and picturesque 
wife. 

Martin’s eyes flashed with righteous anger. 

“I don't know where she's gone. Miss Pauline, but when 
1 got back just now, 1 found the place empty and a note 
in the kitchen to say she’s not coming back. I hope she’s 
taken all her things with her, and not forgotten any¬ 
thing ! ” 

Pauline could not forbear a smile at the girl’s vindictive 
tone, but she sighed rather forlornly. 

“The sinking ship, Martin. Still, what does it matter?” 

“You will let me stay with you, ma’am?” persisted the 
maid. 

Pauline stretched her arms above her head, as it to feel 
her new found freedom. 

”i want to be alone, Martin, quite alone. Go back to 
the house and pack whatever is mine, really mine, and 
come to me in the morning again. I am glad Harrison 
is gone. I never liked her anyway, and I just couldn’t 
stand her cow's eyes disapproving of me just now. Run 
aw'ay, there’s a good Martin, and let me be alone for a 
bit. After all, it’s something I’ve got to get used to. 
isn’t it?” 

. Martin’s heart ached to hear the bittemesS> in the voice 
that had been so gay and sweet, but she knew her mistress 
too well to argue further, and after putting some wafer 
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sandwiches, with the cafeti^re and i silver cigarette-box 
close at hand, she let herself out of the flat. * 

Pauline stirred, pushed the loose tendrils of her hair back 
from her forehead and drew a deep, sobbing breath. 

"The end—or the beginning?" she 'asked herself, a 
derisive note in her voice. 

She picked up a silver-framed photograph from the table 
near her and looked long into the pictured face, following 
with narrowed eyes every line of cheek and brow, the weak, 
artistic mouth, the strange, compelling eyes, the dark hair 
rigorously controlled by some sleekening preparation. She 
could almost smell the faint, sweet odour, and the remem¬ 
brance brought to her a feeling of repugnance. Then from 
the face of her lover she glanced at another photograph that 
stood there, partially hidden by a great bowl of daffodils. 
John Drew’s forceful face looked back at her, the steely 
grey eyes, even when pictured, seeming to accuse her fiaerci- 
lessly. She took the two photographs in her hand, looking 
from one to the other. Then, with a sudden erj', she flung 
one of them to the ground, and the glass splintered acros.-^ 
the smiling face of her lover as she pressed her lips to the 
cold, pictured mouth of the man whom, loving, she had 
yet betrayed. 

"I loved you—I loved you,” she whispered, pas.sion- 
ately, but the stern face gave her no hope. 

For a long time she sat there aijd reviewed her future. 
It was through Carron’s earnest plefiding that she had 
defended the case, though she had realized its hopelessness 
from tlie outset. Yet Carron had represented her position 
to her in such a way that she could do nothing less than 
agree with him. Side by side with him, she had fought 
for her honour, had lied and hedged and used every wile 
and art she possessed, but through it all her husband’s 
face had loomed inflexible and expressionless, making her 
feel that she was but a child battering with its puny fists 
against a stone wall. Pitilessly they had arraigned her, 
tom from her shred by shred the garment in which she 
had striven to hide the guilt.Jhat seared her *oul. Yet for 
alt their indictments, they could judge her no more harshly 
than, at the bar of her own conscience, she judged herself. 
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Well, it was ended. This little hour of memory' she per¬ 
mitted ht'rself before she buried it tor ever, though she 
knew no grave would be deep enough to hide it tiom her 
secret heart. Going back over the dead days, she wondered 
whether her husband had ever really loved her with the 
passionate worship she had accorded to him. The earliest 
days of their married life seemed now so far away that 
they were a vague and eiULive memory, overlaid as they 
were by the years of their dnfting, when, lonely and gradu¬ 
ally disillusioned, the young wife had been thrown back 
on her own resources, starving for some outlet to her wealth 
of aftection. 

She stilled the sob that rose in her throat, determined that 
at least she would not give way to that last and most 
despicable weakness, self-pity. After all, she had no one 
but herself to blame for her present pass. She had deliber¬ 
ately {)layed with fire, deliberately allowed her conscience 
to be stifled, her thoughts to be dominated by a man 
who had appealed to nothing more than the animal side 
of her nature. Had she ever really cared for Francis 
Carron at any time? She smiled contemptuously. The 
whole affair, as far as she was concerned, had been but 
the momentary allure of his infatuation for her, the stupe¬ 
fying of her senses by his desire for her and the evanescent 
response which he had been able to awake in her passionate 
heart, denied its natural expression by her business-absorbed 
husband. 

She put Drew’s photograph back on the table and stood 
up, with a determined bracing of her overwrought nerves. 
Her foot touched the broken glass, and she picked up the 
other portrait, looking at it quizzically. 

“So this is what is left to you, Pauline ma mie,” she 
said. “Well—at least it will be enthralling whilst it lasts! “ 

She passed into the adjoining bedroom, hesitated as to 
how she should occupy her time, and finally changed into 
a gown of silk and lace, a lovely clinging thing which 
revealed discrectlv her boyish figure, its loose sleeves falling 
back from he^ white shoulder^, its soft blue tones reflecting 
the blue of her eyes and deepening the ni^ht-black hair. 

She took up the telephone which stood in the hall, and 
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tapped her foot restlessly on the Hooi whilst she waited for 
her number. ■* 

“That you, Francis? Pauline. I want you.” 

“My dear—is it wise?” 

She laughed mockingly. 

“Does that matter, now? Why not let us be honest 
now that the need tor pretence is gone ? They have branded 
us, you see.” 

Francis Carron gave a little gesture of annoyance which 
she could sense if she could not see it, and she tightened 
her lips a little. 

“Be reasonable. Pauline. They have thrown mud at us, 
but why should we go out of our way to make it stick?” 

“It’s so thoroughly stuck to me, dear Francis, that not 
all the perfumes ol Arabia, etcetera,” came the mocking 
voice, “so come round for half an hour and let us discuss 
our mutual and separate mud splashes.” 

Her eyes grew harder as he hesitated. Then he agreed, 
with obvious reluctance. 

“Very well.” 

“So charming of you,” she cooed, “ril promise not 
to bore you. In about twenty minutes or so^” 

He replaced the receiver with a snap, and bit his lip 
savagely. 

“Damn! ” was all he said, but, not being a man of strong 
language, it expresseri much. 

Francis Carron was in many ways,<a tool, but he had 
sense enough to recognize the tact, and of all the foolish 
adventures of his thirty odd years, this one had brought 
him the most unpalatable consequences. He flung down 
the pen which he had kept in his hand whilst he answered 
the telephone. Then he picked it up again and scribbled 
a few words at the foot of the letter he had been writing, 
blotted it and left it on his table. 

Half an hour later he was at the door of her flat. Pauline 
opened it to him, and there was in her eyes the mockery' 
that had been in her voice as they faced one another across 
the cheerful Hftle hall. Ear^ remembered the scene upon 
which they had last looked together—the crowded, stuffy 
court where they had been branded before their fellows 
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but in their faces now was none of the brazen joy in 
freedom which John Drew’s counsel had so cynically 
promised them. 

Pauline led the way into the sitting-room. On a small 
table stood a liqueur stand. 

“Do you want a reviver, my lover?’’ she asked him 
mockinj^ly as she passed it, “or are you simply longing 
for my arms? How should feel the first night of one’s 
—freedom ? ’ ’ 

“Pauline, for God’s sake don’t trilie now. It’s—it’s no 
laughing matter.’’ 

“What would you have me do, then? Cry? I have 
shed all my tears, so what is there left but laughter?’’ 

She laughed again, and he turned on her savagely. 

“Can’t you ever be serious? Don’t you realize—oh, my 
God, what are you? Woman or devil?’’ 

The lovely, .smiling lijis mocked him still, though she had 
lowered her eyes so that he should not see that tragedy 
lurked there. 

“Is not every woman both? Though not so long ago 
you were ready to acclaim me angel! ’ ’ 

He threw himselt down into a chair, running his fingers 
through his hair in the way she had once found so child¬ 
ishly lascinating. It did not stir her now, and she realized 
with a sense of something like annoyance that even his 
physical charms had ceased to hold any attraction for her. 
Yet what other course was there but the one expected of 
them ? 

“Well?” she asked, as she dropped gracefully into her 
own chair by the fire, a purple-tipped cigarette between 
her lips. 

“Well what?” 'le asked pettishly. 

She laughed softly, blowing perfect rings and watching 
them curl upwards. 

“How tender and courteous wc are!” she mocked him. 

"Can’t you see my nerves are all on edge? Do you think 
I have enjoyed the last few days?” 

“Dear boy, no. Neitlier have I. I never did like crowds, 
and the limelight was—well,' a thought tob strong, don’t 
you think? So personal, wasn’t it? Though I could have 
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found it amusing if we had had the court to ourselves. 
That was a rather crude description of the river episode, 
too, wasn’t it? It might have been made so artistic. Fancy 
that old man turning on us like that after the so generous 
backsheesh you gave him for his shed. Human nature is 
very perplexing, don’t you think? So full of undreamt¬ 
of possibilities.” 

Carron moved impatiently. 

“What is the good of talking like that, I’auline? W ■ 
have bef'u fools, and we have been made to jjay for our 
tolly. What useful purpose can it serve to go over it 
all again? Flaven’t you had enough of the sordid business? ’ 

‘‘Quite. I only thought that some sort of refererav wa.'i 
—er—usual. I am afraid, however, 1 am not quite au fait 
with these affairs. It really needs an American him star 
to deal adequately with the situation, don’t you think?” 

“Can’t you cut all that out and tell me what you wanted 
me to come round for?” 

His tone was brusque to rudeness, and she elevated her 
delicately-pencilled eyebrows as she looked acioss at liim. 
She had seen a very different Francis Carron during the 
past six months from the lover of the mountain chalet. 

“Don’t spoil your perfect manners at suclCa juncture, 
dear F'rancis,” she urged liim, still with that exasperatine 
note of mockery in her voice. 

“Well, I’ve told you. I’m all on edge. What is the 
idea of this?” 

“Didn’t it occur to you that 1 might'need—consolation, 
I think was the term Sir Brian used?” 

He moved his feet restlesaiy, but offered no reply, so 
she went on with quiet deliberation. 

“There are things to discuss, aren’t there? The sooner 
we fix up something definite for the future, the sooner we 
can wash our garments tree from the mud with which 
tliey have been bespattered.” 

“What do you propose, then?” he asked curtly. 

“Me? My dear Francis, it is for you to do the proposing, 
even in these enlightened days.” 

He could rot avoid her meaning, but h^ only moved 
uneasily in his chair and could not find an answer. 

I 
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Her eyes narrowed as she watched him, a sudden fear 
in them. 

“You know what I mean, don’t you, Francis? I suppose 
we can’t marry for six months. That is the time, isn’t it? 
But it will be fcasier for me, for us both, if we make it 
quite clear to such of the world as still revolves about us 
that that is our intention as soon as the decree is made 
ab.solute.’’ 

Heir words were clear, and admii*ed of no misunderstand¬ 
ing, but Carron still sat fidgeting nervously. 

“Well?” 

He rose to his feet abruptly. 

“I’m sorry, Pauline,’’ he jerked out. his voice harsh 
and discordant, “but I can’t marry you.’’ 

“Why not?” 

The sharp, amazed tone only made him the more con¬ 
fused and uncomfortable, and he looked away, not daring 
to meet the eyes which had suddenly blazer! with anger. 

“1 can t tell you—or at least, I—believe me, Pauline, 
I feel an utter cad and a brute-” 

He broke off, and her voice cut across the silence, clear 
and cold. 

“I mu.st believe you both, if you force me to do so, 
Francis,” she said. “You will, 1 presume, give me some 
explanation of your amazing statement?” 

“Don’t pre.ss me, Pauline, though I know you have the 
right to do so. I will do anything in my power to help 
you, to give you a chance to live down this frightful scandal, 
but—but I can’t marry you.” 

“Since that is the one thing that wdll enable me to live 
it down, I think I have a right to the explanation you are 
not disposed to g ve.” 

Francis glanced towards the door, which he had left 
open. Pauline saw the look and smiled derisively. 

“Why trouble about open doors now?” she asked. 
“That time is over surely, though possibly had we been 
a little more c ireful of them in the past, we should not 
now be having this most interesting conversation.” 

He crossed to the door and closed it, after listening 
intently for a moment. 
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“I thought I heard a step.” he said nervously. 

“Probably you did. I don’t own the whole block of 
rlats, and No. 24 is a familiar and popular numbei just 
now, thanks to the newspapers. I expect peojile are form¬ 
ing a queue outside on the offchance of seeing e-itlier 
you or me, in our defeat.” 

Still Carron could not bring himself to the confession 
which he knew she must eventually wring tioin hiin^ and 
he stood fussing with the ornaments on a lutle inlaid table 
until she broke in impatiently again. 

"Well? The door now being safely shut, may I not 
know this terrible secret?” 

“I—I am not free to marry,” he said, studiously avoid¬ 
ing her eyes. 

“Meaning?” 

“That—forgive me, Pauline, but I—I am married 
already.” 

A short, sharp catching of her breath, and then silence, 
.1 silence so deep and prolonged that at last he looked across 
to where she stood motionless, as if turned to stone. In 
her eyes was a look of horror, of nameless fear, as if 
unwittingly she had pulled aside a curtain and siiw revealed 
unthinkable things. 

“Pauline!” 

Slowly she turned her eyes towards him, and their 
look of frozen horror changed ip one of bitter con¬ 
tempt. , 

“Is one permitted to ask tiow long you have been— 
married?” she asked. 

“Two years.” 

“Not long, is it? And you have known me, how long? 
Half that time, I supjiosc. I am complimented at realizing 
that it was after j^our marriage and not before it that I— 
touched on youi life. And your wife? Where is sire all 
this time?” 

“In Brittany.” 

He writhed under the scorn in her voice, and yet could 
do no less than answer her questions. • 

She smiled at his reply, a smile that was a mere bitter 
curve of her lips. 
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"Wise man! You put her safely away from your—what 
shall wt call them?—your amusements?" 

He threw down on the table the collection of tiny brass 
figures with which he had been toying. 

"I know it sdunds rotten—caddish—anything you like, 
but 1 could never make you understand, Pauline." 

"No, Francis, I am afraid you couldn’t. What will she 
do when she knows? Or ua''': she know already, and is 
standmg with open arms to forgivt you?" 

"She doesn’t know. I—she is young—not quite twenty 
yet-' ’ 

"Poor child! Poor, little, young thing! Not twenty 
yet.” 

Her face and voice were suddenly tender as she had a 
vision of that child-wife away in a foreign country, waiting 
trustfully for another woman’s lover to return to her. The 
next moment the tenderness had faded, and she turned on 
him with a fierceness which no affront to herself could have 
aroused. 

"And you have been philandering with me, making love 
to me, spending your kisses and your fair words on me, 
whilst that .child waited for you, believed in you, possibly 
made a hero out of you?” 

He winced at her attack, even whilst knowing it merited, 
and there flashed unbidden through his mind a sudden 
sense of the womanliness and fm“ sympathies of her, for it 
was the hurt to hi?; young wife rather than to her that had 
roused this fierceness of resentment in her. 

"I know,” he said, his tone almost humble. "You 
can't say anything of myself that is worse than my own 
thoughts because—I know this will sound unbelievable and 
possibly hypocriticr’—I love her." 

"And yet you behaved like this with another woman?" 

Pauline’s tone left him with no doubt of her contempt 
for such love. He flashed out at her suddenly. 

"And is your position so different, then? You came to 
my arms with the profession of love for your husband 
scarcely cold on your lips.”, , 

The colour slowly ebbed from her cheeks, and the 
light of anger in her eyes gave place to a deep and 
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hungering sorrow. Then she spoke in a quiet, sa^ voice. 

"My husband had ceased to love me or to need me. 
At least I did not betray someone who trusted and waited 
for me, with loving belief in me. You sa^ I came to you 
loving John. That is not true. There is no love in my 
heart for anyone at all. Any love I had—-died—that night 
in Switzerland." 

They stood in silence, each looking into a future .which 
stretched unceitainly before them. Then, fil ling that she 
could not bear any longer the sight, she pursued her 
inquiries. 

"Tell me something about her. It may be that we 
still have something to do, if we can save her ftoni the 
conserjuencos ol what we have done." 

“She—I met her in a little fishing village in Hriftany. 
She was an art student taking a holiday and teaching some 
children at the same time. I—we fell in love with one 
another, though she was only a child and I was }’erus 
older. Anv'way, we nianuxl within a few months, but she 
did not fit into my life in London. She hated my fiat and 
the business, and then—when a baby was coming, she 
begged me to let her go back to Concanieau where we haa 
met. I took her there eighteen months ago, and she has 
been there ever since. She is happier there, she says, and 
I go over and see her whenever 1 can." 

"Convenient, wasn’t it? A foolich woman to philander 
with you here, and a trustful and loving little wife to 
accommodate you there when you felt the lure of 
domesticity." 

Piercing at last the veil of mysteiy in which he had 
seemed to be enwiajiped, Paulino felt unutterable contempt 
for herself in having been lured as any ignorant, innocent 
girl might have been lured to give herselt—she, Pauline 
Drew! 

A sharp whirr of the electric bell startled them, and a 
wild, unreasoning hope surged through Pauline. 

"It is perhaps John!" she whispered. "Hide! There 
is no one here, I must go to the door." • 

She opened the door that led into her bedroom, and the 
Text moment it had closed on him and Pauline was at the 
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hall dQor confronting a tall, immaculately-dressed man 
who was a complete stranger to her. 

“Mrs. Drew.!*’’ 

The voice w,^s courteous and well-bred, but Pauline 
merely acknowledged the introduction and waited for some 
evidence of his right to it. 

“I am afraid it is an unconventional time to call, but 
it was a matter of such urgent importance that I was sure 
you would pardon it. Can you spar*, me a few minutes?’’ 

Bitterly aware that she had now no reputation to guard, 
Pauline led the way back into her sitting-room, but 
remained standing. 

“I hope you will be as brief as possible.’’ she said. “1 
am very tired.’’ 

“I will be brevity itself. I know, of course, that you 
have had a most—er—distressing and tiring day.’’ 

She made no movement, and he went on briskly. 

“As 1 say. the matter w’hich has come to my notice is 
of the utmost importance to you. Mrs. Drew. I take it 
that since you defended your husband's action against you, 
you had no wish for this divorce?’’ 

“Is it necessary for me to discuss my intimate affairs 
with a perfect stranger?’’ she asked coldly, with rage in 
her heart. “I have already informed the Press that 1 
decline to discuss the matter.’’ 

“Pardon, but 1 hav'e no association with any publica¬ 
tion, and 1 think If you will hear me, you will agree that it 
IS necessary to discuss your affairs with a perfect stranger.’’ 

He smiled ingratiatingly, but Pauline made no rejoinder. 

“May I take it I am allowed to proceed?’’ he asked. 

“Very well, but please be brief.’’ 

“Certainly. May 1 take it that you have no wish for 
this divorce to be made absolute? Would it be of interest 
to you to be in possession of facts which would enable you 
to overthrow to-day’s decree?’’ 

“I am afraid I don’t understand you.” 

She was still on the defensive, fiercely resenting the 

intrusion. ' * 

“You know, of course, that a divorce is granted only 
to an innocent party? In other words, a divorce which 
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can be proved to be of mutual interest to both parties 
can usually be overthrown by the King's Proctor*?” 

‘‘Well? 1 still do not see how this has anything to do 
with me.” 

“I must put it bluntly, then. The point^s that your hus¬ 
band was not an innocent parly in this case, Mrs. Drew.” 

“Not an innocent pany?” 

Pauline was startled out of her reserve, and ^ little 
satisfied smile played round the man’s lips as he watched 
her face. 

"I am afraid not. Have you ever heard of a Mrs. 
llarmer, Mrs. Drew? A Mrs. Dorotliy Banner? Ah, 1 
drought not. Well, Mrs. Harmer could, had she chosen, 
have overthrown your husband's divorce proceedings 
against you at the outset, but it was obviously not in her 
interests to do so.” 

“You mean?” 

“That Mrs. Harmer was—well, shall we say that she 
is John Drew’s past, but not altogether past?” 

The inference was unmistakable, and Pauline drew a 
deep, sobbing breath. 

“I am afraid I cannot believe such a statament,” she 
said at last in a low voice. 

The stranger smiled and bowed. 

"I am prepared for that, of course. When I saw you 
in the court to*day, I said to myst;If, ‘Here is a woman 
who still loves and has faith in the man who is casting 
her off.’ ” 

“How dare you!” 

Pauline's eyes flashed, and her breath caught in a little 
strangled sob on the words. 

“Forgive me if I do not tread as lightly as 1 could wish 
to tread, Mrs. Drew. Believe me, I have nothing but 
reverence and admiration for you.” 

“What has this to do with you?” she asked him with 
passionate indignation. “I don't even kno\v your name, 
much less your right to interfere in my affairs.” 

He shrugged^is shoulders yith a little depr^'catory smile. 

“Will you not term it interest rather than interference? 
The interest of a wanderer—a ne’er-do-well, Mrs. Drew.” 
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“I still ask by what right you approach me,” said 
Pauline,'utterly unable to demand that he should leave her, 
though her soul revolted from the situation. 

“I sec I must^put it plainly. The needy cannot afford 
to be too subtle in these days,” he said, with an apologetic 
smile. “The fact is that you are rich, Mrs. Drew, and ha\’e 
much to gain or lose in th** outcome of our conversation. 
My negd is my only plea for not L>rf"ring you my information 
as the gift of a gentleman to a womar in distress.” 

Pauline's lip curled at this prettily-worded blackmail. 

"You mean you are willing to sell your information?” 

He bowed. 

“From force of circumstances, unhappily.” 

“And if I am not prepared to buy?” 

He spread out his hands with a gesture of impotence. 

“Then possibly Mr. Drew could be induced to do so. 
It is as much to his interest to suppress this information 
as it is to yours to publish it.” 

She drew a deep breath. She grasped the situation as 
completely as he could wish, and, with her rccentl\' 
acquired knowledge that Carron was not free and would 
be impossible as a husband now, if he were free, she saw 
her position quite clearly. Apart from the power which 
she knew, in her heart, her husband still wielded over her, 
her po.sition as his wife, even in living apart from him, 
would not be the anomalous one of a divorced woman whom 
her lover would noA marry. Neither would she ever have 
the hateful knowledge that John Drew could marr^^ some 
other woman. 

“What proof have you that this story is true?” she 
asked, trying to keep tlie contempt out of her voice. 

“Undeniable prooi, which I will establish to you on 
your written undertaking to pay over to me the sum of 
^ 5,000 on the day on which your divorce is rescinded.” 

“You put a high value on your information,” said 
Pauline, with curling lip. 

He smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“1 am a poor man, Mrs.^ Drew, and t.his is my sole 
asset. It has no power to bring me in an income, because 
it must be sold outright within the next six months.” 
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“You mean you can’t levy blackmnil poipettjally with 
it? Why not go to Mr. Drew straight away, and offer 
him your infonnation? He can pay more than I can, and 
you can levy blackmail on him for the ;whole six months, 
possibly longer." 

Her tone would have cut deeply into any less sensitive 
mind than that of James Welby, but he merely smiled 
again and waved his hand airily. 

“That, dear madam, is the incurable gallantry that has 
frustrated my success all my life, and leaves me a pcjor man 
to-day. Realizing that your happiness is at stake, I choose 
to offer this infonnation to you first, even at great personal 
loss to me. I elect to overlook the fact that Mr. Drew 
could, and would, give me far more than I a^k of you ’’ 

He did not think it necessary to mention that what he 
did not elect to overlook was the fact that John Drew 
would probably give him le.ss palatable things than tiie 
^ 5,000 which he asked of John Drew’s wife. He was of 
the type that prefers to deal with women. 

Pauline walked across to the window and stood looking 
down with troubled and unseeing eyes into the turmoil of 
the London streets and the blaze of moving‘lights surging 
along the main thoroughfare out of which this quieter slieet 
turned. 

John Drew had been generous to her, and she could afford 
to ri.sk the £ 5 , 000 . But would ii adiieve the desire that 
was growing in her heart, a desire barely acknowledged 
even to herself an hour ago? Would it lessen, or widen 
irrevocably the gulf that yawned between them? Would 
he feel more kindly to Pauline no longer his wife, or to 
Panline who had fettered him against his will by means of 
this man's secret? 

She turned at last to where Welby stood awaiting her 
decision. 

“Before I sign any such promise as you suggest, I must 
have some definite idea of the value of the infonnation you 
]'>ropose to sell me. Who and what is this Mrs. Harmer? 
What proofs Jiave you tha^ she is—my husband’s—secret 
mistress ?'' 

Her face flamed on the words, for Pauline, with all her 
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modernity^ had not caught the easy freedom of speech which 
she had lieard every day from her circle of acquaintances. 
Moreover, she could not in any way associate John Drew 
with such a liaison^ and her words seemed to accuse her 
as she spoke them. This thing could not possibly be true. 

“Shall I tell you part of the story?’’ came the suave 
voice. “Dorothy Harmer—''.he was not Dorothy Harmer 
then—came on the scene long before your marriage, Mrs. 
Drew. One wonders what was the attiaction, seeing that 
Mr. Drew finally married you,’’ he bowed with a glance of 
admiration that she felt insulted her, “but the attraction 
undoubtedly existed. That was twenty years ago, when 
your husband was very young, and. presumably, impres¬ 
sionable. Dorothy Masson, as she was then, was a girl 
of the people, handsome in her way, but not the sort of 
girl a man of John Drew’s class would marry. The result 
was obvious, of course. There was a child—a boy-’’ 

Pauline caught back the little cry that rose to her lips. 
A child! John Drew’s son, and not hersl Then she 
caught her wandering senses again. 

“It is easy to tell me all this, of course, but I should 
require more proof than that.’’ 

“Nothing easier. 1 am prepared to bring you, in this 
room, inside of half an hour, the living counterpart of your 
husband, Dorothy Masson’s son, now a youth of twenty.’’ 

Pauline steadied hersei'f by a grip on the back of the 
chair by which she stood, her nails digging into the poli.shed 
wood, her knuckles gleaming white against its surface. 
Welby admired her restraint. A thoroughbred, he told 
himself. No hysterics here. 

“Even if that were true,’’ she said quietly and evenly, 
“it would give no cause for the rescinding of the decree. 
That happened twenty years ago, and is no possible 
concern of mine.’’ 

“Quite, had it ended there. But it did not end there, 
as it happened. Your husband has been supporting Mrs. 
Harmer and her bey ever since, and has never failed to 
visit her once 'a week since hist marriage to you.’’ 

“That is not truel" 

She spoke sharply, and then remembered, with a sudden 
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stab of memory, that mysterious, nevei-missed appointment 
that had taken him out every Friday evening, or some other 
evening of any week whose Friday had been irrevocably 
claimed by his duties. She had laughirigly questioned him 
about it in the early months of their marriage, teasing him 
about his "assignation'', as she tenned it; but he had so 
many engagements, so many secret meetings and conclaves 
about which he had been necessarily reticent, that gradually 
this particular one had passed unnoticed, though it had 
been generally accejited that he was never free tor private 
engagements on Friday evenings, or for any business 
arrangement which could conceivably be fixed for another 
time. 

Welby smiled, watching the play of emotions which even 
she could not control perfectly. 

"That also I can prove beyond the possibility of doubt. 
I can tell you exactly where he was on tliose Friday 
evenings.' ’ 

She caught her breath at this confirmation of her own 
thoughts, out she limied away from him so that he should 
not read what she knew was in her eyes. 

It was characteristic of her that in a moment of torment, 
the actual practical issue was forgotten in the shattenng 
knowledge that John, the rock on which she had pinned 
her faith through all the years of their married life, had 
failed her, had deceived her systernatically and deliberately, 
visiting secretly, week by week, the woman who was the 
mother of his son. Was it that that had held him to this 


other woman, held him as she, with her emjity arms, could 
not hold him? Pitilessly she knew that this man was 
speaking the truth, knew it with that uncanny intuition 
which is a sixth sense in woman, and the pain she bore in 
that knowledge dwarfed into insignificance that which she 
had endured during the past two days. She forgot her own 
guilt in the bitter discovery that the husband who. betrayed 
and deceived, was yet her god, had toppled from the 


pedestal on which she had placed him. • 

"Bring thi5 boy,” she said at last, her voice sounding 
strangely far away and remote to her, "I will promise 
nothing, do nothing, until I have at least seen him.” 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


P AULINE stood motionless for what seemed hours aftex 
the door had closed bchiiid Welby, though it was in 
reality but a tew minutes. She had if^rgotten Carron who, 
fully alive to the possibilities of the new situation revealed 
by the conversation he had overheard through the furtively 
opened door, had decided that his best course was to hear 
a I the evidence before making his own plans. 

He watched her as she stood with furrowed brow and 
nervous movements of her hands, wondering what thoughts 
were passing through her troubled mind. He drew back 
into the room as, with sudden intent, she crossed the room 
and went to the telephone in the hall. He lealized with 
chagrin that he was out of earshot, but he was too anxious 
to hear the rest of Welby’s story to risk discovery, so he 
could only possess his soul in patie nce until she returned. 

Pauline drummed nervously on the instrument whilst she 
waited for the^inking up of all the chains that should bring 
the one she sought. 

“I prefer not to give my name,” she told a too insistent 
attendant. ‘‘Please say that I must speak to him. The 
matter is of the utmost fiigency.” 

Another long wait'brouglit his voice to her at la.st, cuit 
and cold. 

“You, John? It is Pauline. 1 must see you.” 

Drew, mentally and physically exhausted, was in no 
mood for such a meetmg. 

“I am sorry,” he said shortly. “It is quite impossible.” 
He would have put up the receiver, but something in her 
tone kept him there against his will and judgment. 

“John, don’t refuse me this one thing. It is life and 
death to me- -perhaus to you, too. 1 ask you—1 beg you— 
I beseech youj^ John.” 

“What do you want me to do?” • 

His tone was uncompromising enough but at least he 
had not rung off. 


140 
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“Please come to the flat and see me. I see you, 

John.” 

“It is a most irregular proceeding,” he objected, 
realizing that such an action might well overthrow the 
decree nisi. For a moment he wondered if that were her 
object. Then he thrust the idea aside. That was not 
Pauline's way. She had always been too direct and open, 
and it was just that that had brought her into the court 
that day, where another woman would have deceived him 
for years. 

“I know, but I do beg of you to come, John. 1 won't— 
keep you long.” 

There was an uncon.scious pathos in her last words that 
gave him an unexpected pang, for which the next moment 
he scorned him.self for an ernoti()nali.st. 

“Very well,” he said curtly. “I promised to go round 
to Peel’s jilace to-night, and I will call at your flat on the 
way. ’' 

She heard the click that terminated the conversation, and 
put her ow'n receivci back, leaning tor a moment agairi->t 
the wall with throbbing temples and fast beating heart 
Was she wise, or an unutterable tool? 

A step on the stairs paused at her door, and a soft tap 
followed. She hesitated a mointmt, and then ojiened the 
door. A woman who might have been any age, but whr» 
was actually in the early forties, «tood uncertainly in the 
half-light of the staircase. • 

“May I come m, Pauline, or shall 1 be in the way?” 
.she asked. 

“I—as a matter of fact, I am expecting a visitor soon. 
I’ll run up later, if I may, Lydia?” 

The keen eyes of the older woman searched her tnend’s 
face anxiously. 

“Of course, my dear. I know what happened, of course, 
and I won’t waste words saying what I think of it, but 
if I can be of any use in the world—you know, don’t you, 
Pauline?” 

“Yes, I know, and thai?k you, Lydia, * I'll come up 
later, if I feel I can. What time are you off again?” 

“About half-past nine. If I have to go before you 
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come up,,I'll put the key on the top of the door as usual. 
What’s the time now?” 

“Ten to nine.” 

“Heavens! I'l^,have to bestir myself. The mercy about 
broadblasting is that one doesn’t have to dress for the part. 
I can fiddle away in my old house-dress much more 
happily than when I have to jet my funny shape into a 
satin tube, more or less, and rather I“ss than more in these 
days.” 

Her pleasant, homely features wrinkled into a smile as 
she picked up her violin case and made her way up to 
the flat above, with a wave of her free hand to the rather 
forlorn figure in the doorway of Pauline's flat. 

It would have been difficult to conceive of anything more 
different from Pauline Drew than was Lydia Marlow, with 
her plain, uninspiring face, her angular figure with “all its 
bumps and dents in the wrong places” as she herselt 
laughingly described it, and with her entire ignorance of 
how to clothe that same figure to the best advantage. The 
woman who eked out a solitary existence m the flat above 
the Drews' little haven had conceived a passionate friend¬ 
ship for Pauline, who had flashed her laughing way into 
the grey life of the straggling violinist and utterly trans¬ 
formed it in the last few years. A wrongly delivered parcel 
had introduced them some three years ago, and Pauline 
had experienced one • of her sudden, unaccountable 
friendships for the knely woman, struggling against heavy 
odds with indomitable courage to make her name in the 
world of music.The coming of Pauline had been to her 
the waving of a magic wand. It was an easy matter for 
the wife of John Drew to give her the chance for which 
she had so long straggled, and her own undoubted genius 
had soon established her as a popular violinist. It was 
in the broadcasting studio that she found her true mitier, 
and from the weird .silence of that small room, Lydia 
Marlow made her name one to conjure with, paralysed no 
longer by the rustling, whispering, restless audiences which 
had robbed her of her poweK Few amongst her unseen 
listeners would have visualized her, from the liquid sweet¬ 
ness and rare delicacy of her music, as the austere, unlovely. 
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grey-haired woman grown old before hci time in hfr pursuit 
of the fame which had come to her at last. 

In return for the debt she felt she owed, she could give 
only friendship, but she gave it royally,^unstinlingly, with 
both hands, with neither question nor doubt, subject to the 
views and opinion of no one on earth. Pauline had taken 
the gift lightly, having but little use in her mode of life 
for the woman of so different a sphere, and they had met 
only on the few occasions when the Drews had stayed 
at their flat. During the few months just past, however, 
Pauline had become gradually and gratefully aware of the 
rock on which Lydia Marlow had founded her friendship, 
and the two women, so utterly dissimilar, had drawn very 
closely together of late. Many a night had Lydia’s music, 
played softly and seductively, driven from the. younger 
woman’s mind the demons of despair and self-abasement 
that tortured it, and sent her down to her own flat to sleep 
for long dreamless hours. There had been long talks over 
the fare, when the slowly unfolded story of the hopes and 
di earns, the failures and anxieties, of another woman had 
opened unsuspected doors for Pauline, doors through which 
she caught glimpses of the lives of the workers t)f the world, 
hitherto dimly suggested in times of national distress, but 
soon dismissed from the minds of their softly housed sisters. 
For the first tinie Pauline began to appreciate the question 
of the day which, presented to her by members of John 
Drew’s political partj’, had seemed only sordid and dull. 
Now, seen through the eyes of this woman of large heart 
and aching sympathies, the vague figures began to take 
life and colour. She even went with Lydia, shrinkingly, 
to clubs and meeting places where the workers gathered in 
the evening, to play or work or discuss, with a grasp of 
essentials and a lack of pettiness which amazed •John 
Drew’s wife, the conditions of their own lives and that 
of otlier workers. The “working classes" gradually began 
to assume a place in her thoughts as entities rather than 
as a mass of unkempt and unwashed bein^ who must 
at any cost be,kept out of the way of Society with a big 
"S”. From their cheerful courage, from their broad 
sympathies and unassuming help, which none dreamed of 
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terming "charity”, Pauline drew a courage which nothing 
else could have given her, and though in her heart still 
reigned bitterness of spirit, she found room in it for impulses 
and interest which amazed her when she weighed them up 
afterwards. She seemed in those few months to have 
drifted away entirely from tlie old, pleasure-seeking life, 
and she found no trace of regret for any of the people 
who had called her friend, but now waited discreetly 
to see whether the storm would brii<g her securely back 
into harbour, or send her, drifting, out into the dark waters 
from which there was no return. 

She had seen them, dimly and vaguely, as a background 
for that scene in the court, and spared them a moment’s 
scorn before she turned her back on them and strove to 
forget them. It had seemed heaven to come back to the 
little flat and to Lydia Marlow's serene unconcern and 
indifference to what had taken place. Watching her tall, 
angular hgure pass the turn of the staircase above her, 
Pauline wondered whether she vvould ever recapture the 
serenity that had been so strangely like peace, and that 
had been torn from her by the events of the past few days. 
Had John Drew been content to let her go from him into 
obscurity, she thought to herself, she might well have dwelt 
for the rest of her life in that peace which she hatl so 
surprisingly achieved, a peace which might in time have 
driven even the bitterness from her heart. As it was, she 
had been dragged'back into the maelstrom, brought face 
to face with everything she had striven to forget, and forced 
to the conclusion that there could be no life for her unless 
she could recapture the good name which, during those 
tortured days, they had wrested from her. 

Wearily she turned back into the flat, switched off all 
the lights in her sitting-room save one rose-shaded lamp, 
whose soft glow could not hurt her tired eyes, and sank 
down into a chair by the Are. A few minutes later, a ring 
at the bell sent her, suddenly trembling, to the door. 

They had no gre.ting for one another, she and the man 
who had that day repudiated her, but he felt a sudden 
tightening at his throat at sight of her. There in the soft 
rose light, in her filmy gown of silk and lace, she looked 
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more the slip of girlhood whom he had married tljan the 
woman who had made her vows a tiling ot naught. Then 
as the flush which had coloured her checks at sight of him 
died, leaving them pale and drawn and accentuating the 
shadows beneath her eyes, he saw her again as the woman 
who had betrayed him, and his face grew hard and set. 

"Won't you—sit down?” she asked him. 

"Thank you, I prefer to stand. I do not w'ish to prolong 
this interview, so will you oblige me by coming to the point 
at once ?' ’ 

She shivered at his ice-cold tone, and drew involuntarily 
nearer to the fare. 

"Well?” 

She started, not realizing the length of the silence until 
he bioke it, harshly. ^ 

"John, there is a man coming here—1 don't know his 
name, but he says—says-” 

"Well?” 

Again the uncompromising syllable, and Pauline lifted 
!u*r head and looked him in the face, with ciespeiate 
(.ourage. 

"John, who and what is Dorothy HaimerJ” 

There was not the slightest change in John Drew’s 
demeanour save an infinitesimal narrowing of the eyes, but 
actually her question had been a totally unexpected blow. 
When his reply came, it came with 4 )erfcct self-possession. 

"A woman I have known for many years,” he said 
quietly. "Why do you ask?” 

There was no information ot any sort in his tone, nor 
any sign of embarra.ssment, and Pauline wondeied, with a 
little stab of hope, whether, after all, she had not been 
wrong in giving credit to the story she had heard. But 
his attitude goaded her into pursuit of the phantom hope, 
and she would not now be easily turned aside. 

"Is she nothing more to you than that, John?” 

"Nothing more.” 

"And has she never been anything more than that—than 
just a woman ypu have had fvcquaintance with?” 

He stiffened at her tone. 

"What are you hinting at, Pauline?” 

K 
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“Thf man who is coming here to-night says she has been 
much more than that to you—that she is the mother of 
your child, and that she has been your—your mistress— 
ever since.” 

Pauline flung up her head and spoke defiantly. 

“That is a lie!” 

The words admitted of no qualification of meaning, nor 
did the tone in which they W(..r? uttered, and Pauline drew 
a deep sobbing breath. Then carnt the haunting suspicion 
back again. Where, then, had he been on those Friday 
evenings.? 

"Which is a lie? All of it—oi merely that she is the 
mother of your child?” 

He was silent a moment, and Pauline could gather 
nothing of his thoughts from the inflexible face. Then he 
began to speak, deliberately and with tlie air of weighing 
every word before he uttered it. 

“Dorothy Harmer is the mother of my child. I say it 
with shame, and with the remorse that has haunted me 
every hour of that child’s life, waking or sleeping. I met 
Dorothy Masson when I was little more than twenty. She 
was pretty and weak. I was impressionable and foolish. 
I made love to her, the sort of love that young animals 
make, all passion and no deep love. Then my father 
discovered it and sent me abroad out of her way. She was 
not the kind of girl one marries. I knew she was about to 
bear a child, but J had the moral courage to stand by her. 
My father gave her ample means, and I soon forgot her. 
J came across her again quite by accident six years later. 
I did not know her at first, but I soon realized her identity. 
She had married within a few weeks of the birth of her 
child. ^ The man w’lo married her stayed only long enough 
to get hold of the money my father had given her, then 
he left her with another child, a daughter, coming to her. 
She was in a piteous plight, but I was a young man just 
beginning to make my way, and she, poor thing, had 
lost even the fl'eting charm she had had. I was sorry 
for her, fefi a certain sense of responsibility towards her, 
and 1 have supported her and her children ever since.” 

Had his tone been less cold and unemotional, it is 
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probable that the pathetic, if rather sordid, story would 
have found sympathy in the Pauline who had seen with 
Lydia Marlow's eyes. Told as Diew had told it, however, 
it was robbed of its pathos and stood simply as a monument 
to his systematic deception of her. 

“And the Friday evenings, then?” she asked. 

“Were spent with Mrs. Harmer.” 

The absence of any attempt at regret or exjuession of 
remorse for his deception of her sent Pauline’s last shreds 
of sympathy to the four winds. 

“So all the time we have been married, you have been 
keeping this woman and her child, and, not content with 
that, you have visited her regularly, sparing time for her 
when you proressed not to have a moment for me, keeping 
your appointment with her regardless of any consideration 
for me or my convenience or my wishes?” 

She had lashed herself into one of the old furies, arid 
Drew stood looking at her with stony aloofness. 

“I had a duty to her,” he said calmly. 

“Rather a curious duty for a married man, wasn't it?” 

“I considered it a first claim on me.” 

“A greater claim than your wife? You have an extra¬ 
ordinary conception of marriage, John, which I regret you 
have not revealed long ago.” 

He dismissed her words with a little gesture of impatience. 

“I cannot see that any useful puqjosc is being served 
by this discussion, Pauline. If that is the ordy reason for 
your urgent summons, I think you might have spared both 
yourself and me.” 

“Yes—if the matter ended there, 1 might. The point is, 
however, that this man, whatever his name is, is coming 
here to establish proofs that you have been systematically 
unfaithful to me, and the result of such information is 
obvious if it reaches the proper channels.” 

“Meaning the King's Proctor?” 

“Yes.” 

John Drew smiled, ^ * 

“You are on*the wrong trail, Pauline, if you think to 
catch me there. There can be no possible proof of 
unfaithfulness for the simple reason that there has been 
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no unfiiithfulness on my part, in thought, word or deed, 
since tlie day I married you. The fault of twenty years 
ago is bitter enough knowledge to me, if that is any 
satisfaction to you, but it cannot be urged against mo in 
any court of law to-day.” 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“You believe then thnt I have been unfaithful to 
you?” 

“I shall defer my belief until 1 iu've seen the evidence 
that has been promised me.” 

“And if it convinces you?” 

“I shall re'er it to my lawyers.” 

There seemed nothing further to be said, and Drew 
stood turning this new situation over in his mind. Ho was 
anxious and ill at ease, though he gave no indication of 
being in any way disturbed, thereby bringing back to 
Pauline in the silence that followed, the uncomfortable 
suspicion that she might, in spite of everything, be making 
an irreparable mistake. 

The man’s keen mind was running rapidly over his 
dealings with Dorothy Harmer, the butterlly who.se wings 
had so soon been singed and despoiled, fie saw, with a 
feeling akin to horror, the sinister story which could bo 
made of the actual facts. His relations with her had of 
necessity be^en secret and carefully concealed, both for his 
sake and hers, and he could bring no one to witness what 
his actual relationship with her had been through the past 
fourteen years. 

He had taken her from the sordid atmosphere in which 
he had found her, and, finding a succession of rooms and 
flats unsuitable, he had at last established her in a small 
house in a quiet suburb, where he had maintained her and 
educated her children and carried out in every way possible 
the responsibility which he felt towards the mother of his 
unloved son. Week by week this sense of responsibility 
had taken him to spend uncongenial hours with Mrs. 
Harmer, who hel 1 him now in awe, and with the boy and 
girl who called him “Uncle”, but whOi- had, with the 
precocity of the age, early determined his exact relation¬ 
ship to the little family. The boy despised him with all 
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the strength of a somewhat unbalance a brain, which was 
the result, probably, of the strain and distress wh^ch had 
preceded his unwelcome birth. All the love of the neurotic 
youth was given to his mother, and to the pretty, fragile 
sister who had married while still almost a child, and whom 
now they seldom saw. 

Events passed swiftly across the mirror of John Diew’s 
mind, and he saw, with a claiity tliat appalled him, the 
construction which could easily be put upon those sober 
weaiisome evenings in the stuffy little house which had 
come round with monotonous frequency. He reinembeied 
'he night when the boy Claud had been stricken down with 
M)ine strange malady, and he had arrived at the house in 
response to a telegram, to find Mrs. Harmer desperate and 
distracted. She had refused to call in a doctor, because 
of the boy’s insane hatred of strangers, and* Drew, 
telephoning to his house that he was unavoidably detained, 
had spent the rest of the night between the ravings of 
tli(' half-demented boy and tiie heart-breaking anxiety of 
the mother who W'orshipped him. He remembered another 
time, too, when Dorothy Harmer herself had been ill, and, 
her mind returning for a time to the days when,,as Dorothy 
Masson, she had lain in his arms, she had begged him so 
piteou-sly not to leave her that he had perforce sat at her 
bedside until moining brought her sleep and sanity. 

Recalling these and other instances^ he wondered irritably 
what further problem was in store for him before he could 
set his life along its ordered lines again. He turned to 
look again at the woman who had brought him all this 
turmoil. She was sitting by the lire, her face lit by the 
dancing flames, and outlined like a delicate cameo upon 
the black satin against which it rested wearily. Her hands 
were lying loosely in her lap, her whole attitude expressive 
of intense fatigue. For a moment the sight of her sitting 
there in the firelight as she had sat so many times in the 
older, happier days when this little flat had been a haven 
to them, called up in him something which he had thought 
dead. Ho made an involuntary movement towards her, 
her name on hi*s lips, but the next moment the bell rang 
sharply and brought her to her feet. 
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“It is that man,” she said, 
him?”** 

“Yes.” 


“You will stay and sec* 


The next moment James Welby entered the room, 
followed by a tafil, shambling figure whose startling likeness 
to the man who stood waiting for them brought a little 
cry to Pauline’s lips, a cry which she caught back in its 
utterance. 


John Drew faced them grimly. 

“I guessed it would be you, Welby,” he said quietly. 
“Don't edge away now that you have got here. You are 
surjjrised to find you haven't a woman to deal with, aren’t 
you.? You are more used to dealings witli women, of 
course.” 


The ;nan passed his tongue over his dry lips, but could 
find no reply to his taunt, so surprised was he to see this 
man of all men. 


Drew turned to his son, who had been standing looking 
w'iih strange fixity at Pauline, and with a malevolence which 
made her shrink back into the shadow of her husband. 


“So you are in this too, Claud?” 

“1 don't-know anything about it,” said the boy sulkily, 
and except that the strength and authority was lacking it 
might have been John Drew’s voice. “Welby brought me 
here.” 


Swiftly Pauline in+erposed. The sight of this living 
counterpart of hej husband, this travesty of John Drew, 
with the face and bearing and even the voice of the man 
she had loved, shorn of their strength and experience, had 
given her a feeling of inde.scribable horror and loathing. 
She knew that she could boar no more. 


“John—let it fiii.sh here. I can’t bear it. Let them 
go—please let them go.” 

He gave one keen glance at her white face and desperate 
eyes. Then he turned brusquely to Welby 

“I take it you have offered information to my wife, at 
a price, you blackguard. Very well. 1 will cheat you 
of youi moiky. If she wants what you hsve to sell, I will 
give it to her myself. Do you hear?” 

The man cringed and backed towards the door. 
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see you understand the situation, VVelby, so qow go, 
and it ever you show your blackguard's iace to me or to 
anyone belonging to me again. I’ll hound you into prison, 
as you know 1 can do. Get out!” 

When the door had closed on them, John Drew came 
back slowly to where Pauline stood, one bare arm lying 
along the mantel-shell, her dark head bowed uptin it. 

His heart was filled with an unaccountable pitv lor her, 
even whilst his reason and sense of rectitude condemned 
her. Seeing her there, with all her pride gone, her laughter 
dead, her happy spirit crushed, her reputation trailing in 
tlie dust, her good name trodden in the mire of the news¬ 
papers by the daintily-shod teet of her one time friends, 
he saw her as she had once stood there at his fireside. He 
thought sadly of all their radiant dreams, of thy ideals 
towards which they had set their course when, with her 
hand in his, they had taken their first steps along the path 
that had looked so smooth and easy. Why had she 
despoiled those dreams, dragged those ideals down to the 
earth where they now lay cru.shed at their feet, he asked 
himself passionately, utterly unable as yet to see where he 
himself had helpetl her in the despoiling. Yet as she stood 
there, his w’ayward, impulsive Pauline, there came again 
that swift throb of pity, and of something more perhaps 
than just pity, for the radiance which between them they 
had dimmed. ^ 

She lifted her head, sensing his gaze, and she saw a look 
in his eyes that made her heart leap suddenly. 

With his name in a whisper on her lips, she took a step 
towards him, a light in her eyes. Then she stoj’ped short 
at the blaze of fury which swept his face, and as slie turned 
to follow his eyes, she saw Carron standing in the doorw'ay 
of her bedroom. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

T hose members of the public who revel in the lurid 
details of notorious trials were thrilled the next morn¬ 
ing as few could remember ever i-eing thrilled before. 

DREW CASE CO-RESPONDENT TRAGEDY. 

NEW DREW MYSTERY. 

FRANCIS CARRON. 

STARTLING NEWS! ! 

flamed the placards, and newspapers sold like hot cakes, 
for the breakfast editions had been printed too early for 
the latest sensation. These were quickly followed by others. 

DEATH OF FRANCIS CARRON. 

MRS. DREW’S LOVER DEAD. 

And then, an hour later: 

FRANCIS CARRON MURDERED. 

Stacks of papers were sold, replenished by frenzied news 
boys and sold again. Everyone was discussing the news, 
for the Drew divorce had been the most sensational case ot 
the year, the principals in the drama being such well-known 
figures to the British public. 

Rumours, possible and wildly improbable, flew about the 
country, but by the time the evening papers were out, the 
facts as they were known had been gathered together into 
a possible whole, which, it not as wildly exciting as some of 
the rumours, yet held endless possibilities of future thrills. 

It appeared that it was Mrs, Drew herself who had found 
the murdered body of her lover late the previous night, 
in her own flat. It was she Who had givenrthe information 
to the police, though a figure quite new to the drama, in 
the form of a Mrs. Harmer, now appeared on the scene, 
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though only vaguely at present. The niuming papers had 
no further information, though they resuirected much of 
tlie divorce story to colour their narrative. They felt it 
unreasonably hard on them that the murdei of Francii' 
Canon should, in a manner of speaking, Overlap the Drew 
divorce verdict. He might have waited one more da\ 
before getting himself murdered, they felt, so that they 
could give full measure to the divorce verdict and then 
turn their undivided attentions to the murder. They had 
little actual tart to embroider, however, and though e-xcite- 
inent was intense, nothing more leaked through tor the 
moment. 

To those most vitally concerned, however, there was no 
lull in tlie proceedings. 

On the morning following the discovery of Carron’s dead 
body stretched out on Pauline's rose-coloured car})et. 
Pauline herself .sat with Lydia Marlow in the latter’s flat. 

“Paulino, if you won’t try and rest, I shall drug you,’’ 
said Lydia briskly and with determination, but she met 
only a weary refusal. 

“Lydia, 1 simply can't. I am all right, but you must 
let rne move about and do something. 1 shall go mad it 
I arn made to lie down and think.’’ 

Miss Marlow looked with troubled eyes into the white, 
strained face, knowing that the girl’s nerves must be near 
breaking point. In her heart she airsed, soundly and with 
no reticence, the man who had brought, such havoc into the 
lite of the one being whom she adored, but she kej)t such 
thoughts locked in silence, knowing that tlicy could do 
no good to anyone, least of all this girl already beaten 
and crushed by the Hail ot life. 

She busied herself with her household jobs, giving Pauline 
little things to do in answer to her plea not to be left to 
her thoughts. 

“If only I had stayed last night!" she said for the 
hundredth time. “To think I should be out at that 
wretched place just at the time when I might have been 
of some use you.’’ * ' 

“My dear, you couldn’t have known," said Pauline 
wearily. 
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“I ought to have had second sight for a thing like this. 
The haterul part of it is that I had a mind several times 
to go and telephone to them that I couldn’t play last night, 
so as to stay with you." 

They came back again to the fruitless discus.sion of the 
tragic happenings of the night belore, but Pauline could 
find nothing to add to what she had already repeated, that 
she had fled to her friend’s Hai .rboiit ten o’clock, leaving 
Carron alone there, that she had dropped asleep before the 
fire, and, waking stiff and cold some time after, and finding 
that Lydia had not yet come in, she had returned to her 
own flat and found Carron there, dead, with an ivory- 
handled dagger through his back. 

"Whoever did it, did it without forethought, or Uiey 
would have brought some weapon with them and not used 
that dagger which was on your table," said Lydia. "W’ho 
on earth could have done it? Who could have known he 
was there?" 

Pauline shivered and did not answer, and the older 
woman glanced at her sharply. 

"Why can’t you trust me, Pauline, dear?" she said with 
an unusual gentleness in her somewhat stern voice. "Don’t 
you think it would be better if I knew the tacts, all ol 
tlir'in?" 

Pauline kept her eyes from meeting those of her friend. 

"I have told you all^. Lydia,’’ she said in a low voice. 

"I am not altogether satisfied that you have," said Miss 
Marlow drily. "This Mrs. Harnier, fm instance. You 
must have some sort of inkling as to the reason for her 
extraordinary visit to your flat in the middle of the night. 

"But I haven t. I’ve told you what happened.” 
Pauline’s voice had almost an edge on it, so worn and 
weary did she feel. "I fell asleep in front of your fire,, 
and when 1 woke up and thought I had better go back 
to my own flat, 1 found the door wide open as I had left 
it. but the lights were turned off, though 1 had left one 
on in the sitting-room and one in the hall. Then 1 
someone crouching against tht\.wall, and I called out. Ihen 

_then she came towards me, and before I could say 

anything, she said, ‘You are Mrs. Drew. My name is 
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Harmer—Dorothy Harmer'. I don't know then how it 
happened, but I had a sort of feeling that soinetliing was 
wrong, and we went into the flat, both ot us, and—and 
found-" 

She broke off, shuddering, her slight fJame shaking with 
tearless sobs. Lydia put a strong, comforting ami about 
her, holding her till the ghastly vision passed again, but 
Pauline seemed hardly conscious of anything but the picture 
that rose so insistently in her mind. She saw again the 
little shrinking hguu pressed against the wall, remembered 
tlie look of horror and anguish in the face which presently 
moved into the circle of light from the hanging lamp above 
Pauline’s door, and heard again the whisper of her name. 
She had had no time to wonder that she should meet in 
such strange circumstances the woman whose name she 
had heard for the first time that night, the woman so closely 
bound up with the life of John Drew. Something sinister 
iiad urged her to the door of her flat, had drawn her and 
the little grey woman into the hall which was only dimly 
lit by the outside lamp. The door ol the sitting-room was 
half-open, and she had entered with that sickening appre¬ 
hension, to find Carron lying dead, her wrought Indian 
dagger tliroiigh his back, and a dark and horrible pool 
dyeing his clothing and sinking into and spreading over 
her rose-coloured carpet. 

Strongly Lydia Marlow’s arm upjicld her, but neither her 
beautiful musician’s hands nor her caljn, firm voice could 
shut away the appalling memory, and at last Lydia took 
her violin from its case, tested its strings softly, and then 
began to play. Falling at first on deal ears, gradually the 
long, slow notes began to steal across her senses. Soft, 
sw'eet harmonies blended themselves into what was almost 
a lullaby, and Lydia, putting all the love ol her strong 
soul into her music, watched the strained nerves gradually 
relax, the tense attitude soften, until at last the girl sank 
back on the couch in the semi-consciousness of exhaustion 
which, if not sleep, is at least a truce tor tlic over-taxed 
nerves. • • ' 

Meanwhile at the entrance to the block of fiats, which 
was rigorously guarded against the curious crowds that had 
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gathered there, a quiet little woman sought admission. The 
burly po/iceman, who did not deign even to ask her name, 
barred her way, telling her whoever she was she must wait 
till he had instructions to admit anybody. Her timid 
protest was drowned by the arrival of a large car, hooting 
continuously to clear a way for itself. The crowd made 
way, with respectful curiosity, for the man who alighted 
and crossed the pavement, wuh ^ quick glance of annoy¬ 
ance at the crowd. «■ He was quick!}, recognized, and the 
excitement waxed agaip at his arrival. Tlu' iittle woman 
was left standing in his pathway, with the large policeman. 
To the amazement of the crowd, she addressed John Drew 
at once, but they could not hear what passed. The next 
minute, however, the policeman stood aside and the man 
and woman passed in and out of sight. 

The life was not working, and when, starling to climb 
the stairs, they had turned the corner which took them out 
of reach of prying eyes, Drew stopped. 

"What are you doing here, Doroth}^?" he asked sternly. 

"I want to see Pauline Dievv," said Mrs. Harnier 
composedly. Though always a litllc; in awe of him, .she 
contrived sufficient courage to stand up to John Drew when 
need arose 

"What po.ssible business can you have with her. and 
just now at any rate.^" 

"I was with her when she found Francis Carron’s body," 
said the little woman calmly. 

"You?” Drew spoke the w’ord in amazement, "I have 
only just heard of the affair, and though I gathered there 
was another woman mixed up with it, 1 had no idea it 
was you. What on earth were you doing here?" 

"I wanted to see her." 

He grew impatient at the obvious reticence. 

"F'or heaven’s sake, don’t hide anything now, Dorothy," 
he said. "This is an occasion for perfect frankness if we 
are to get out of the present mess. Please tell me at once 
what you wanted with my wife last night." 

There was ij. moment’s silence. Then Dorothy Harmer 
lifted troubled eyes to Drew’s* face and spoke in a small, 
clear voice. 
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“Did you know that Francis Carron is Irene's husband?“ 
she asked. 

“My God!" 

It was a bombshell, and she knew it, waiting calmly for 
him to recover from the effects of it. * 

“How long have you known?" he asked at last. 

“Only when the photographs came out in the papers. 
1 could not believe my eyes when I saw the hrst one, but 
there have been so many that I knew at last it must be 
true. Francis Carron is Frank Cari’ington.” 

“Does Irene know?" 

“No. At least, she didn’t know when she wrote to me 
two days ago. They do not get the English papers unless 
I send them." 

“The unutterable cad ! " said Drew, more to himpelf than 
to her. 

“He is dead," Mrs. Harmei reminded him without 
emotion. 

“Yes. Such men as he are better dead. F^>or Pauline! 
Pool little girl.” 

“.And have you no Ihouglit to spare tor Irene? She 
will have enough sorrow to come to her." ' 

“Yes. I know. Poor little soul. To think that lie 
could have carried out such a thing. Well, retiibution got 
him in the end, though not before he has ruined the lives 
of two women, and God knows how many more beside. 
And it was to tell my wife that, that you came last night?" 

Dorothy Harmer dropped her eyes under the searching 
gaze of his, and when she spoke, it was with a certain 
hesitation that was not lost on him. 

“Yes—yes. I thought she should know that he—Frank 
—was married." 

"And how did she take it." 

“I didn't tell her." 

“You didn't tell her? What did you do then?” 

“She was not in her flat. The door was open, and— 
and 1 was just going to knock when she ca/ne down the 
stairs and I krlfew, of course,*who she was. I—we spoke, 
and then somehow I followed her into the flat and we 
found—him—on the floor dead,” 
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He dre,w a deep breath and stood drumming with restless 
fingers on the balustrade, the only sign of his inward 
agitation. Then he turned to continue his way upstairs, 
followed silently by the little woman in grey. The door 
of No. 24 was shut and guarded, and they passetl on up 
to the floor above, where Mrs. Hariner told him Pauline 
had said she would be. 

Lydia put down her violin am’ eame to the door, fingci 
on lips, but Pauline had started up and came towards John 
with a little cry as he entered the room. 

“John! You shouldn’t have come. Oh, why have 
you?” she asked, alarm written plainly in face and voice. 

He took her hand in his and held it in his firm clasp, 
stilling some of the wild panic she felt. 

“DidiVt you know that I should come, Pauline?” he 
asked in his quiet, deep voice. I'hey had forgotten the 
two women who stood silently watching them. 

“Put you must go—go at once,” she urged him. “The 
police have been here. They are coming back. Oh, it is 
terrible—terrible. ’ ’ 

She covered her eyes with her free hand, but he took it 
gently away and imprisoned it in his own. 

“That IS all the more reason why I should be here,” 
he said quietly. 

In her sudden, tragic need, all the bitter happenings ol 
the day before w'ere forgotten. She was iust Pauline, his 
wife, in dire need (?f him and of his protective care. Then 
his eyes took in for the first time the details of her dress, 
and he saw with a sense of shock that she was in a gown 
of unrelieved blaek. It had seemed to her but the barest 
courtesy to the dead when, urged by Martin to the necessity 
for changing from the filmy evening gown, she had asked 
for black. It had the effect of bringing to Drew the vision 
of her, for the first time, as mourning a dead lover, and 
he dropped the two hands which he had held in his and 
stood back. 

“Will you let .ne say I am sorry for your deep loss, 
Pauline?” h'e said quietly! Whatever 4;he man was, 
apparently she had loved him, he tliought bitterly. 

Rauline caught her breath sharply and there was a flash 
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of agony in her eyes as she turned away from him and 
held out her hand to Mrs. Harmer. ’ 

“It was good of you to come,” she said. “Lvdia, may 
1 get another chair?” 

Drew fetched it from the tiny hall, but Mrs. Harmer 
would not sit down, but looked up at Drew with a question 
in her eyes. He knew what it was she asked, and at last 
he nodded and walked acro.ss the room, and stood looking 
out of the window. 

Mrs. Harmer looked pityingly a^i Pauline, hating the 
necessity for hurting her further, and yet knowing that 
there were things which she must be told by friends. Even 
at that moment, she wanted to call “friend” this girl whom 
John Drew had loved. 

“Mrs. Drew, there is something which—which must be 
told you, as I am afraid it will only hurt you mor^ to tind 
it otit from—from other people,” she began hesitatingly. 

Pauline looked across at her with her tired, shadowed 
eyes. Could there be anything else for her to bear, she 
wondered dully? 

“Yes?” she asked quietly, as Mrs. Harmer paused. 

“My dear—you—did you know that Frapeis Canon 
was—that there was someone else-” 

“I knew that he was married, yes,” said Pauline without 
emotion. 

The three in the room stared at, her, and she realized 
their thoughts. 

"He came to me to tell me so last niglit,” she explained 
quietly, 

"Did he tell you anything about his wife?” pursued Mrs. 
Harmer, as Drew made no attempt to help her tell the 
story. 

"No. Only that she is very young, and lives abroad,” 
said Pauline, a faint note of wonder in her voice. 

"He didn’t tell you that—that he had another name?” 

"No. Had he?” 

She might have been talking of a casual stranger, thought 
Drew, watching her and listoning to her ca'fm voice. It 
was actually the calmness of despair, a despair which felt 
there was nothing which could serve to deepen it. 
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"I do not know which was his real name, but he married 
in the lianie of Carrington. Frank Carrington, and the girl 
he married is—is my daughter." 

For an instant Pauline stared at her speechlessly. Then, 
with a few quick steps, she was at Dorothy Harmer's side, 
her arms round the older woman, drawing her close. 

"Oh, you poor soul, you poor soul!" she whispered, 
and the tears which haa flowed for her own trouble 
suddenly welled up in her eyes and ran unchecked down 
fxer cheeks. 

Lydia Marlow slipped away and left them, and Drew 
looked out of the window and closed his mind resolutely 
to the low murmur that came from the two women. At 
last Pauline spoke to him, and he left his post and came 
across to them. 

"John, did you know this about—Francis Carron?" 

"No. 1 was told only about five minutes ago " 

"Mis. llarmei told you." 

"Yes." 

"I suppose there cannot {)oss]bly be a mistake? I mean, 
are you sure that—that lie was your flaughter's husband. 
Mis. Harm.cr?" 

"1 saw him." said the mother quietly. 

"But how was it that you didn’t know, John?" asked 
Pauline, still puzzled. 

"I saw very little pf Irene," he said, "particularly ot 
late years. She l;\as been studying ait, and she was with 
a family m Brittany when she met her husband and married 
him out there. They only lived in England a few months, 
and during that time I did not see her or her husband." 

They were .sdcnt for awhile, each loo preoccupied to 
speak. Then Dn v \oiced the thoughts of the three of 
them. 

"What an; we going to say about this?" 

"Must we tell?" asked Mrs. Harmer piteously. "It will 
all be so dreadful for Irene, and if we can keep her away, 
we can break i* to her gently without having to smirch 
his memory* for her. She-*-she adores h[m, poor child." 

"Can it help to tell anyone, John?" asked Pauline. 
"Will tliey know unless we tell them?" 
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"Probably not, but one can never tell. 1 always think it 
is best to be open in these matters, to lell everything that 
can be told.” 

"Kverytlnng, John?” asked Pauline, with a curious 
indeclion in her voice, and he stared at her in sur[)rise, 
watching the colour flame into her face and then leave it 
deathly pale again. 

Any possible reply was checked by a peremptory knock 
at the door, and Pauline caught at John's arm convulsively. 

"The police! Oh, John, you ought to have gone!” 

The next moment Lydia had adniittcd tw'o men, one 
\ei-y small and dapper, with keen, sliaip eyes, and the 
other a man who was perfectly obviously a policeman in 
plain clothes, and none too comfotl.able in them. 

The little man glanced quickly at Drew, who forestalled 
his inquiry by taking a card from his pocket, and putting 
it down on the table. Detective Inspector Sargent'picked 
it up and examined it, though the teatures ot the Homo 
Secretary were perfectly well known to him. Then he 
cleared his throat and handed back the card. 

‘‘You will be closely associated with tlie case if you 
lemain here, Mr. Drew,” he warned fum. 

‘‘That is my intention,” said Drew calmly.. 

The detective eyed him doubtfully, not relishing the 
situation. 

‘‘Kr—quite. I am afraid, however, that my business is 
with these two ladies, and I shall hi^ve to trouble tliem to 
come with me.” 

Pauline shrank back, but Drew put a hand quietly on 
her shoulder, and the actieJn nerved her again. 

"It is neces-sary, I am afraid, in a case of such gravity 
and with such important witnesses,” said Sargent. 

"In that case, we will go at once," said Drew. "Have 
you your things up here, Pauline? If not, I will get them 
for you.” 

"I have a coat and hat somewhere,” said Pauline ner¬ 
vously, and Lydia brought them for her. 

The detective demurred at Drew’s intention to accompany 
them, but he m^ht as well h<jve beaten his lAts against a 
stone wall, for Drew sat in the taxi with them a few minutes 
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later. At the door of the block of buildings where the 
taxi stopped. Sargent made one more attempt to get rid 
of his^ unwelcome visitor. 

“I am afraid I must ask you to wait downstairs, Mr. 
Drew,” he said, with an attempt at importance. 

“Why?” asVed Drew blandly. 

“Because I can only permit those directly concerned with 
the case to enter it at the moment,” he said pompously. 

“But I am directly coi.-''emed,” said Drew, and Pauline 
gasped and came closer to him He slipped an arm within 
hers, and could feel her trembling. 

“Only as Mrs. brew’s husband, I presume?” asked 
Sargent. 

“Not at all. I was in Mrs. Drew’s flat last night when 
she left it,” he said calmly. 

“John!” 

Them was a world of agonized entreaty in Pauline’s cry, 
and the detective stared from one to the other, whilst Drew 
held his wife’s arm more closely and smiled at her reas¬ 
suringly. 

“In that case,” said Sargent at last, “I think I had 
better permit you to accompany us.” 

High up in a little room overlooking the river, littered 
with all the paraphernalia of a busy man, the little detective 
seemed to grow visibly in importance and ability, and John 
Drew noted, with appreciation, the eflect upon which 
Sargent had calculated in bringing them here. He met 
them on his own ground instead of on theirs. 

“Jenkins!” ’ 

A very large young man entered, and Sargent proceeded 
to give him a strange assortment of instructions, whether 
real or simp!) for effect Drew could not judge. A few 
telephoned questions and orders followed, and then the 
little man turned to his audience. 

“I trust 1 shall not have to keep you long,” he said 
courteously. "Perhaps the ladies will pardon me if I see 
Mr. Drew first, as he is, I know, a busy man.” 

Pauline gave an aloof gesture of consent, and Mrs. 
Harmer murmured something unintelligible, about which 
no one troubled. 
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Sargent turned to Jenkins. 

“Ask these ladies to wait,” he said, "f will ring,” 
and the two women followed him out of the room. 

For a moment a look of anxiety came into his eyes as 
they rested on the fine face of John Drew, with its air of 
indelinable strength and purpose which marked him out 
.as a leader of men. Then, as his visitor unconcernedly 
took a chair by the side of the paper-strewn desk, Sargent 
took a grip on himself. 

“Will you elaborate your statement that you were in 
Mrs. Drew’s flat last night, Mr. Dre\^?” he asked. 

“Certainly. What is it you want to know?” 

“First of all, at what time did you reach the flat?” 

“Koughly, about nine o’clock.” 

“You are living at the Savoy Hotel, I believe?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was Mr. Carron actually in the flat when you arrived?” 

“Presumably, yes.” 

“You mean you did not see him when you arrived,” 

“No.” 

“But you did eventually?” 

“Yes.’’ 

“At what time?” 

“About ten, I should say. My wife left the flat almost 
immediately.” 

“So you were actually alone in the flat with the mur¬ 
dered man after Mrs. Drew left you?”' 

“Yes.” 

"May J ask what transpired?” 

"You may ask, certainly.” 

"You mean you will not answer?” 

"Exactly. I shall want to be assured of your right to 
question me along such lines.” 

Sargent scribbled for a moment. Then ho looked up 
again, his pale eyes scrutinizing the impertuibable tace 
of his visitor. 

"Then you, Mr. Drew, were the last person to see 
Francis Carron alive?” , 

"I think the \nurderer of Francis Carron would have 
had that honour,” said Drew calmly. 
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Sargent smiled. 

“Quite. I always speak so as to except that—mysterious 
person.” 

There was another moment’s silence. Then Drew rose 
witli an air of pnality. 

"I am a busy man, as you know. Would you like an 
alibi now, or do I wait until I am arrested and charged with 
murder?” 

The little detective's heart wain.^d towards so worthy a 
foe, and he accepted the challenge with a friendly smile. 

“Quite frankly, T think you will find something of that 
sort useful right away, Mr. Drew, if only to stem the 
stream of somewhat unflattering comments which arc 
already, I beJieve, flowing your way, without even the 
excuse of the information which I think I am unique in 
possessing.” 

Drew nodded acquiescence. 

“Could you—ah—could you possibly enlighten me as to 
why Mrs. Drew so carefully concealed your presence at the 
flat last night. Mi. Drew?” a.sked Sargent, tentatively. 

“I think the happenings of yesterday were a sufficient 
reason. She was in an extremely difficult position, and 
you will appreciate that my presence at her flat last night 
was a thing which, if made public, would have caused con¬ 
siderable comment.” 

“Bearing in mind that the co-respondent was also 
there ? ” 

Sargent’s eyes 'watched the face of the other man keenly, 
his words chosen to produce exactly the effect he saw there, 
and he noted with secret satisfaction the quick flash of 
resentment and the sudden tightening of the lips which told 
him what he wa.ited to know. Jolin Drew’s interest in 
his wife's doings certainly had not ceased in the court 
yesterday. 

Drew was still on his feet, waiting with some impatience 
for his liberty to be returned to him. 

“You do no: want an alibi, then?” he asked shortly. 

“If you happen to have,one about you, I might as well 
have it,” said Sargent. ‘ 

Drew pulled out a card and tossed it down on the table. 
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“That man will vouch for me from quarter past ten* when 
the porter saw me leave Amberley Mansions, until some 
time after the discovery of ttie murder, and no doubt tlie 
medical evidence will establish the fact thatiFrancis Carron 
had not been dead long enough to implicate' me before 
quarter past ten." 

Sargent read the name on the card with some suq>iise. 

“Sir James Peel?” he questioned, ruminating on the 
vague memories evoked by the name, They eluded him 
for the moment, and he jotted the name down on his pad 
foi investigation. 

“I do not think I need trouble you further, at the 
moment,’’ he said at length, his finger on the bell affixed 
to his desk. 

Jenkins appeared with alacrity. 

“Take this gentleman to the lift and then show in Mrs. 
Drew,’’ said Sargent briskly. 

“Very good, sir,’’ and the least possible inclination of 
tire man’s head acknowledged the little Hick of the fingers 
which, to the ordinary ob.server, seemed but to remove the 
ash from Mr. Sargent’s cigarette, but which in jictual fact 
had the effect of adding an unobtrusive, self-efiacing 
retainer to John Drew’s retinue from that moment. 

A few minutes later Pauline came into the room in the 
wake of the efficient Jenkins, and, at ^ gesture of invitation 
from the detective, dropped with an air of weary hopeless¬ 
ness into the chair just vacated by her husband. 

Sargent eyed her keenly,* noting the listless pose, the 
shadowed eyes and ravaged face, beautiful even in its 
jaded weariness. Then he opened a cupboard in bis desk 
.md filled a liny glass from the flask which he took from 
it. 

“Drink this, Mrs. Drew,’’ he said quietly, pushing the 
glass across the table to her, but Pauline drew back with a 
little gesture of distaste. 

“Thank you, no. I would rather not,” she said. 

“I think you bad better,’’ he insisted, and‘at last she 
put the glass to her lips and drank with a little shiver of 
disgust. The fiery liquid gave her a certain spurious 
courage, however, and brought a little flush into her pale 
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cheeksi Sargent, watching her, could well realize that the 
two men who had loved her would be bitter enemies. 

Sensing his scrutiny, she raised her eyes and returned 
hfs gaze with assort of proud dignity. He took up his pen 
and pad and became again the servant of law and order. 
Dreams of such women as this one were not for him. 

“I will not detain you long Mrs. Drew, but we appear 
to be in a fresh tangle. Will you t“ll me why you hid the 
fact of your husbapd being at your flat last night?” 

He wished he could read the thoughts which he knew 
must be written in the eyes which suddenly dropped at his 
question. 

"It—I—we were not good friends, and 1 could not bear 
that everyone should know that he had been there, and that 
he and’—and Mr. Carron—oh, don't you see how it was?” 

Quite suddenly the air of the great lady had dropped 
from her, and she looked up at him, entreating his under¬ 
standing, as a child might have done. Sargent took a grip 
on himself. Was he, at his age and in his position, to be 
baffled by a pair of bluest eyes he had ever seen—sea- 
blue, were they? Or hyacinth blue? Yes, that was it— 
hyacinths,’ or, better still, bluebells growing in the very 
heart of the woods- 

He came back with a jerk. 

"Quite,” he said^ curtly. "How came it that your 
husband was there at all? It was rather strange, in the 
circumstances, was it not?” 

"Was it? I don’t know. '•I didn’t think so.” 

"Did you ask him to come and see you, then?” 

There was a pause before she admitted quietly that that 
was the case. 

"And he came, knowing that Mr. Carron was with 
you?” 

“No. I—I did not know myself that he was there—at 
least, I had forgotten.” 

Sargent raised his eyebrows. 

"Mr. Cacron was not actually with you, then, when 
Mr. Drew came?” 

"No. He—he was in another room, and he came into 
the sitting-room after my—after Mr. Drew arrived.” 
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"Which room was he in until that moment?" 

She flushed painfully, realizing the construction which 
must inevitably be put on her answer. 

"In—in the room leading out of the sitting-room," she 
said m a low voice. 

"A bedroom, I think?” 

She nodded speechlessly, and Sargent's pen scratched 
across the pad before he spoke again. 

"Will you tell me what happened * when the two men 
met?” he asked, knowing that he was unlikely to be kept 
within the true limit of his powers by her as he had been 
by Drew. 

She gave one frightened glance round as if for help 
which she knew was not forthcoming. Then shci spoke 
in a halting tone which was in no way convincing. 

"They—he—they didn’t say anything, but my husband 
just—just turned away and walked out of the flat.” 

"Leaving you alone again with the man who was subse¬ 
quently murdered?” 

Pauline shivered. 

"Yes,” she whispered. 

Sargent brought his fist down on the table with a thump 
which startled her wildly and brought her, trembling, to 
her feet. 

“Then someone is telling me lies, 'Mrs. Drew, for your 
husband told me, in front of you this moniing, that he 
was in the flat with Carron yv'hen you left it.” 

“We—we went out of it at—at the same time,” faltered 
Pauline, her eyes wide with fear. 

Sargent only scribbled busily, whilst she stood holding on 
to the table and struggling for control of herself. Then he 
looked up coldly. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Drew. I will not detain you longer 
—now,” he said, and the last word set her trembling 
again. 

"Mrs. Harmer, please, Jenkins, and see Mrs.^Drew safely 
out of the building,” he said," as the man answered his 
summons. Again came the little flick of the fingers, 
followed by the almost imperceptible nod, and Pauline, 
feeling physically sick and mentally exhausted, followed 
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Jenkins into the lift and out at last into the busy street 
again. 

A few yards away Drew waited for her, and she started 
at his voice, ndl expecting to lind him there. 

"Which way are you going?" he asked her quietly. 

"Does it matter?" 

It must be admitted that, be; nerves frayed to breaking- 
point, her tone was by no means ». ondliatory. 

"Yes, it docs," ht answered shortly. "You cannot be 
left alone to fend for yourself at a time like this. Where 
can we talk ? ’ ’ 

"I think the days of our private conferences are over, 
John, if the happenings of the last few days linger in your 
memory at all," said Pauline, with curling lip. 

Drew winced at her tone, but was not to be gainsaid. 

"We must both try to hnd a reasonable perspective," 
he said quietly. "Will you not tell me where you arc 
going?" 

"Since I have now no home, does it matter?" 

"Certainly it matters. 1 take it you aie going back to 
Miss Marlow’s flat, and as she is obliged to be away from 
home on account of her profession, it means you will be 
much alone." 

"Well, if it does, what possible concern is it of yours?" 

She was wearily a»nxious to be left alone. 

"If Carron w^re alive, perhaps not. As it is, I am 
responsible for your welfare," retorted Drew. 

The old pomposity, the dictatorial ‘T", the attitude ot 
the master towards the incompetent child, enraged her as it 
had always done. 

"I am not a rather useless article to be picked up and 
thrown down and picked up again to suit your oi any other 
person’s convenience or self-righteous sense of duty," she 
Hamed. "I am irce again, thank God, and I intend to 
remain so." 

"Pardon me. I choose to think myself responsible for 
you in youi present positioh, whatever chjldish attitude you 
may adopt, Pauline, but may I suggest that we select a less 
populous spot for our little discussion?" 

He was irately conscious that he was doing nothing to 
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bridge the gulf between them, but knew that he was quite 
unable to alter his tactics in his present frame of mind, 

"The selection of the place was just as much yours as 
the wish for discussion," she rejoined tarvtly. "Please call 
a taxi for me and I will relieve you of the necessity for 
continuing it." 

A taxi drew up with surprising convenience, and Drew, 
giving the address to the driver, stood at the door a 
moment. , 

"I may have put it clumsily, Pauline, but I really meant 
what I said when I suggested that you would let me—help 
you in some way.” 

"Thank you, but I am not in need of help," came the 
uncompromising rej^ly. 

She looked so yoimg and friendless and forlorh, sitting 
bolt upright in the corner of the cab, that the words stabbed 
him. She looked so utterly in need of help and protection, 
and he had forfeited his right to give it to her. 

"If you do, I am always ready," he said gently. 

She made no rejoinder, and the next moment the taxi 
drove away. 

It was not until some hours afterwards that, reverting in 
his mind to th(' picture of Pauline driving off with that hard 
look of independence in her face, he visualized the taxi 
which had been immediately bebind hers. In leaving 
Sargent’s office he had inadverh'iitly turned into a room 
whose wide-open door had seemed to te the one through 
which his guide had led the way. A girl had risen, sur¬ 
prised at his sudden entry, and in the moment which he 
took to apologize for disturbing her, he had caught an 
impression of a delicate, refined face beneath the neat little 
blue felt hat which matched exactly a perfectly tailored 
costume. She had been sitting reading a book, and had 
seemed sufficiently at home in that queer place to arouse 
his curiosity. Thinking back to the moment when that 
second taxi had followed Pauline’s he realized that its 
occupant had,been that same blue-clad girl who, a few 
moments before, had been placidly reading a book in a 
room a few doors from Sargent's room. 

Drew stopped in the middle of a speech he was revising 
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(he was still in his office), and a cold horror gripped him. 
The thought that had already germinated in thousands 
of minds all over the country had been slow in coming to 
life in the mind the man so intimately connected with 
the case, but, once started, it grew so rapidly that in a 
few moments more he was poring the room, hot and cold by 
turns, every thought making food for that rapid, 

insidious growth. 

He locked his safe and desk at last and went out into the 
raw March evening. Less than halt an hour’s journey 
brought him to Amberley Mansions, and, slowing down his 
rapid walk from the tube station, he strolled past the block 
of Hats. As he had surmised, the girl in blue was saunter¬ 
ing slowly, as if waiting for someone, along the path on 
the opposite side of the road, and high up in Lydia 
Marlow’s flat a lighted window told him what he wanted to 
know. Resisting an almost overwhelming temptation to go 
up to where the light seemed to beckon him, he retraced 
his steps and went back to his office, where he carefully 
locked the door behind him before taking up the tele¬ 
phone. 

Pauline’s voice answered him from the in.strument which 
Miss Marlow had just installed as an outward and visible 
sign of her prosperity. 

"Pauline, this is Johr*. Are you alone?” 

"Yes.” 

"I want to warn you that—th^^t there is someone watch¬ 
ing you.” 

"Watching me? What on earth for?” 

He could hear the gasp of surprise with which she had 
received the information. Was it surprise—or fear? 

"I don’t know, but if you are at all doubtful, go to the 
window and look out, but do not let yourself be seen moving 
the curtains. I will hold the line,” 

She was back at the telephone a moment later. 

"You are mistaken. There is no one there.” 

"No one at‘all?” ' *' 

"No, only a girl, a business girl, I should say, waiting 
for someone.” 

"A girl in a dark coat and small hat, the fur collar of 
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her coat turned up, and a large hand-bag tucked u’uder her 
arm? 

“Yes, I think so, though it is rather dark outside.” 

“I saw her in a room near Sargent's office this moniing, 
and she was in a taxi which followed yours tliis 
morning.” 

“How did you know she is outside now?” 

There was fear in her voice, and no longer any doubt as 
to the truth of his statement. 

“I came round just now, to mak'e sure. Tlien I came 
back here to my office to telephone to you.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then she spoke in a 
tone which was almost humble, and which stirred him 
strangely after the bitterness which lay between them. 

“John, what .shall I do?” • 

“Do nothing at all at the moment. Go about your 
ordinary affairs as if you do not know anyone is watching 
you, but on no account go and see—er anyone even remotely 
connected with the affair, Mrs. Harmer, for instance. You 
had better not try and see me, even, but if you can be in 
about this time to-morrow, I will get through to you again. 
That do?” 

“Yes,” came the small, subdued voice. 

He listened for the click of the receiver, but it did not 
come. 

“Pauline?” 

“Yes.” ' 

“Good night.” 

“Good night, John.” 

Still she held the instrument to her ear as if loath to 
lose touch with him and with some indefinable sense of 
security which his familiar voice brought. She put it up at 
last without speaking again, and Drew, after waiting for 
the line to be cleared, asked for another number. 

“That you. Sir Brian? This is Drew. I feel it is too 
bad of me to get hold of you after the day’s work like this, 
but I am rather desperate at Jhe moment.” , 

“That’s all right, old man,” came the reas.suring voice. 
“Matter of fact, I was thinking of you and wondering 
whether you were likely to look in at tlie club.” 
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"I wasn’t, but I will. Have you had any dinner? I 
know what a late bird you are.” 

“Haven't you had anything either? Blow round to the 
club and have a snack with me.” 

He had just dined, but Drew's call to a lifelong friend¬ 
ship made a little thing like that a matter of no moment 
at all. 

An hour later the two men, ta-'h famous in his own 
calling, faced one another across the table set in a 
specially-resei'ved comer of the club dining-room. Sir 
Brian Loveday, one of the foremost lawyers of the day, 
had fought Drew’s case for him in the courts, and though 
his own private ojiinions were locked up in that part of his 
breast where a lawyer's brain has no jurisdiction, he was 
sincerely attached to this friend of his boyhood who could 
sway the heart of his countiy and rock the destinies of 
nations, and yet could not bring his own little domestic 
ship into harbour. Ixiveday's thoughts of Pauline Drew 
were shut away so securely from the eye of the .vorld that 
he si’ldom if ever allowed even his own eye to perceive 
them, and friendship had made its stupendous call upon 
him in the moment when John Drew had asked him to take 
up his case against Pauline, his wife. 

“I can guess that it is business rather than pleasure, 
Drew,” he began, sorting out the least substantial of the 
hors d'(jeuvres. “Fire away, man, and perhajis we can get 
the business over by the time we reach the iiort.” 

“You know the horrible seqv.el to yesterday’s proceed¬ 
ings, of course?” 

“The murder of Carron? Yes.” 

Loveday sat wai ’,ng for the inevitable consequence. It 
came at last, in a horrified whisper across the table. 

“They—they’re shadowing Pauline!” 

Sir Brian’s expression did not change. 

“I thought they would,” he admitted. 

"You think th ;y’ll—arrest her?” 

“I am afraid so,” said tfee lawyer gravely, and Drew 
groaned and dropped his head on his hand.’ 

“My God! Put her on her trial for—that! It's—it’s 

too ghastly.” 
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Loveday pushed his guest’s wine-glass nearer tp him. 

“Have a drink, Drew, and pull yourself together/ We ve 
got to face facts, haven't we? I know it’s pretty horrible, 
but it's strength she needs now, not weakness and 
despair.” ^ 

“I know, but it's rather bowled me out, your calm 
acceptance of it.” 

“As I say, it has to be faced, and I realized directly I 
read the first account that, unless something very important 
came to light, thev'^ would prolxibly |astcn it on her.” 

“But what possible motive could she have had, supposing 
so wild a thing possible?” 

Loveday shrugged his shoulders. 

“If you had seen as many women cornered and desperate 
as I have. Drew, you would never be surprised at such a 
happening as this.” ■' 

“You’ll take the case on for her, if the worst does happen, 
Loveday ?’' 

“Of course. Tell me just how things stand up to date, 
will you?” 

Drew outlined as much as he knew, whilst Loveday 
listened in silence. Then he fixed his shrewd eyes on 
Pauline’s husband. 

“Don’t you see where you yourself stand. Drew?” he 
asked quietly. 

“You mean they may have a go at me? If they will 
lix it on me and leave tier alone, they’re welcome to do so. 
Do you think they will?” * 

“I don’t know. You have an alibi, probably?” 

“Yes, curse it, and I gave it away to that chap Sargent, 
not realizing, fool that I was, that they might be putting 
it on to Pauline.” 

“What is the alibi?” 

“1 left the flat a few minutes after Pauline had gone 
upstairs. It did not take me long to tell that cad what I 
thought of him, and I w'ent before I did him any damage, 
though I would have throttled him with all the pleasuie in 
the world.” » » 

“I wouldn't *say that to anyone else, if 1 were you. 
Drew.” 
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"What does it matter? I've been fool enough to tell 
the polite where I was when Carron was murdered." 

"Where were you?" 

"At Jimmy Peel’s place. They were playing poker, and 
I joined in for wqnt of something better to do. Didn’t leave 
there till about half past two, with the rest of the crowd." 

Loveday sat turning his glass round and round on its 
slender stem, trying to find iii the little fountain of bubbles 
sent up by the movement some solution to the problem 
which faced two people who were his friends. Then he 
looked up. 

"You realize, of course, that there appears to be no 
evidence that Carron was actually alive when you left your 
wife's flat to go to Peel's?" 

A wild hope surged through Drew. 

"You'mean that I may not have established an alibi? 
That 1 can still let Pauline out of the net in which they want 
to trap her?" 

"You may do, but that isn't my way of doing business. 
You are innocent, and I'm ready to stake my life that Mrs. 
Drew did not murder Carron. Why, then, try to fix blame 
on yourself when it should not rightly be laid on either of 
you?" 

"If they hold me for it, at least she is free, and you can 
concentrate your powers on getting me cleared. Do you 
think they have any ideas along those lines?” 

"I should say there is no doubt about it,” said the 
lawyer dryly. "LCok carefully between the blinds without 
moving them, and tell me if you can see anything note¬ 
worthy outside.” 

With a chill creeping up his spine. Drew peered between 
the slats of the ve*ietian blinds, and then looked back at 
his friend. 

"No one at all, as far as I can see," he said. 

"Not a rather secdy-looking merchant selling bootlaces 
on the edge of the pavement? Chap with a brown bowler 
hat and a check coat that probably started life at 
Goodwood?”'- ^ , 

Drew looked out again. 

"Yes," he said briefly a moment later. 
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"Well, he came off the back of your car. You remember 
I was waiting on the steps for you, and I saw him alight 
a moment before you did." * 

The two men sat in silence for some moments, each 
occupied with his own not too pleasant thoughts. Then 
Drew pushed his plate away and rose. , 

"I'm sorry, Loveday, but I can't stick it here another 
moment. I want a breath of air. Do you mind?” 

"Not a bit. Come round to my chambers and see me 
to-morrow, will you? Just after eleven? It is not likely to 
excite any comment after the divorce proceedings if you 
are known to be visiting me, but I shouldn’t bring Mrs. 
Drew." 

"Right. May I make it nearer half past?" 

"If you like—and don't forget to bring your engaging 
little friend in the brown bowler with you, will you?" 

He smiled cheerfully, and though Drew retuihed the 
smile mechanically, his heart was v'^ery heavy as ho pulled 
the door of his car open, ignoring the offer of service from 
the seedy-looking bootlace vendor, and made his way back 
to his hotel. 
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P AULINE looked up wearily as Lydia Marlow came into 
the room, with that air of breeziness which perpetually 
surrounded that energetic and busy person. 

'T’ve brought you a visitor” she said, and not even 
her broad tolerance could entirely disguise the resentment 
she felt against the rr^an who followed her, somewhat diffi¬ 
dently, into the room. Pauline felt the colour flame to her 
cheeks and then recede, leaving them deathly pale again. 

Drew checked a little cry of dismay at sight of her, so 
changed did she seem from the courageous, defiant girl of 
a week ago. During that week he had telephoned her regu¬ 
larly evfery evening, but this was the first time he had seen 
her since they had parted in Whitehall after their interview 
with Sargent. He felt he could not bear the sight of her 
white cheeks, her deeply-ringed eyes, her mouth with its 
pathetic droop, the unfamiliar listlessness of her whole 
bearing. 

He held out his hand and took hers for a moment before 
she quietly withdrew it. 

‘‘You do not mind my coming, Pauline?” he asked her. 
"No.” 

"I should have corqe before, but I have been very busy 
and felt I could do more elsewhere than b}^ coming to you 
here.” 

They were obviously ill at eirse, and Lydia Marlow, wise 
woman, found i1 suddenly incumbent on her to go out again 
and see a "publisher”, though she had only just come in, 
"Martin is in the kitchen, Pauline, so if you want any¬ 
thing she can get it,” she said as she breezed out, leaving 
behind her the pleasant warmth of her friendship. 

"Any news, John?” asked Pauline, with a faint show 
of interest which evidently did not go very deeply. 

"No. None at all. There is just one thing that I 
wanted to ^:ay, which is »'that I want ^vou to see—Sir 
Brian Loveday.” 
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She started up with a sw'ift gestuie of annoyance, tlie 
hated name piercing her lethargy for a moment. 

“Why should I see him? His very name is an insult,” 
she said indignantly. 

“I am sorry, my dear. I know how you must feel about 
it, but Loveday is quite the best man to handle the situation 
for you, and—believe me. Pauline, he is not unfriendly 
towards you. fie never has been.” 

“Not unfriendly!" 

She remembered how she had writhed under his cniel 
t(>nguc, under his cutting tone and .searching eyes, and she 
laughed bitterly. 

“I know that is perhaps difficult to believe, Pauline, but 
—I can only remind you that he was my servant at that 
time, earning my money." 

“And he is again prejiared to sell himself to the'highest 
bidder? I am afraid he will make a very high price this 
tune on account of the amount of whitewash he will need 
to transform yesterday's fallen woman into to-morrow’s 
angel!” 

Her bitter speeches were still tciribly unfamiliar to him, 
and he began to realize, with a deep sadness, that this 
hard, cynical woman had replaced tlie laughing", generous- 
hearted girl whom he had married. 

“I know that it went against the grain with him to take 
up that action against you, Pauline," he said at last. “It 
was only after much pressure that he was prevailed upon 
to do so." 

“Monetary pressure, I presume. The bought friend is 
one of the most delightful possessions of the rich, don’t 
you think?" 

Drew crossed the room and stood at her side, looking 
down into the hard, unfamiliar features. Then he put a 
hand on her shoulder, and though she quivered at his 
touch, she suffered it, neither repelling him nor responding 
to the suggestion of intimacy. 

• “Pauline, dear, won’t you try and throw off this bitter¬ 
ness of spirit?” he asked her gently. “You have suffered 
so much, 1 know—far more than—than a man has the right 
to make a woman suffer. I want you to-” 

M 
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She rose quickly, shaking off his hand, and there was a 
little flicker of scorn in her face. 

“Need we start there, John? There is nothing more to be 
said between us as far as that part of our life is concerned. 
I have no wish to claim your interest or your time on any 
affair of mine, ^d if you will let matters stand as they 
are and go on with your own way of life, I shall no doubt 
manage to go on with mine, or what is left of it." 

Before he could answer, Martin entered the room, with 
a discreet knock. Her face bore a look of amazement and 
outrage. * 

‘ 'Sir Brian Loveday, madam. Do you wish to see him ?' ’ 

Her tone implied that only sheer madness could foster 
such a wish, but Drew took from Pauline the necessity for 
reply. 

“Sir Brian is here at my invitation. Please show him 
in." 

Conscious of her own impotence against the power of 
his eye and voice, Martin, after one look at her mistress, 
stood aside to admit the visitor, and then withdrew and 
shut the door with a smart snap which punctuated her 
thoughts. 

Loveday ’ looked far more friendly and approachable in 
conventional evening clothes in the softly-lit room than 
when she had last seen him, in the cold glare of the court, 
but Pauline stood with one ann stretched along the mantel¬ 
shelf, a look of utter abhorrence in her eyes. 

He exchanged a brief glance with Drew, and then slowly 
crossed the room to where she«stood, an unwilling hostess. 
He hoped that his immense compassion for her, bruised and 
crusheii and hopeless and yet with still a shadow of defiance 
in her, did not sho • in the eyes which met hers. She seemed 
so slim and pale, a mere ghost of a woman, in a gown ot 
soft, oyster grey which at any other time would have served 
as a perfect foil for her vivid colouring, but which to-night 
seemed merely to accentuate her pallor and to make her 
more unreal an 1 wraith-like. 

‘ ‘Mrs. Dr^w, may we stait quite fair and straight again ? 
I am here solely in your interests, with no other thought in 
my mind but to sen^e you." 
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The cold, cutting tones of the court-room had givep place 
to the old, exquisite courtesy which Sir Brian Loveday had 
always extended to his friend's beautiful wife, hut Pauline 
was incapable just then of seeing him again as the couitly 
friend of time past. 1 

“I am in no need of service from you, Sir Brian,” she 
said, proudly distant. 

‘T am sorry that you should think so, Mrs. Drew, because 
we who are your friends and wish to stand with you realize 
that you have need of us. However distasteful it may he 
to you, will you not believe that I have no thought but for 
your safety and your welfare, whatever course might have 
been thrust upon me in the past? If I did not know you 
for the courageous woman you are, I should not attempt 
to get you to take the line ol action I am advocating, which 
is to let me take this horrible matter up for you as your 
friend and counsel. Knowing you, 1 do not believe I am 
asking of you something which is beyond you to do, and 
therefore I ask you to accept the lielp which I earnestly 
desire to give.” 

His quiet, reasoned words sank slowly into her mind, and 
in spite of herself she felt that she could be easgd of some 
of her load if she would haul down her little rag of pride 
and submit to this man who had already torn it to shreds, 
however bravely she had flown it. She was silent, looking 
down into the fire, and when Drew moved and would have 
spoken, Loveday stilled him with a warning gesture. He 
had made a life study of troubled human souls, and he 
knew that silence had a bcth?r chance of winning now than 
words. 

At last Pauline raised weary eyes, from which it seemed 
pride had fled and taken with it the last remnant of hope 
and courage. 

"It seems I have no choice,” she said simply. 

"Then you will believe that you can trust me and rely 
on me?” asked Loveday. 

"I—I have to do that, haven't I?” she said with a little 
quiver in her voi^e, and the two^men watching'her remem¬ 
bered that this same woman had faced them bravely hour 
after hour through a pitiless rain of questions, innuendoes. 
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accusations that must have beaten into her veiy soul to 
leave ner as she was now. Strangely enough, to neither 
of them now did she seem the guilty wife, but rather the 
defenceless victim. 

“I think you^can safely do so,” replied the lawyer with 
a friendly smile. “Now, won’t you sit down so that we 
can talk and rest at the same tmie? It is an unusual hour 
at which to conduct business, 'uut I have been busy all day 
with a mass of conllicting statenunts, and it would have 
been useless to botlKr you until 1 had sorted them out a 
little.” 

“Anything fresh?” asked Drew, as they pulled their 
chairs closer to the tire, Pauline sitting at one side, with 
her husband near her and Loveday at a table opposite. 
Looking; at them, she began to feel, for the lirst time for 
what seemed already a lifetime of horror, that .she was 
not left to struggle alone any longer. 

“Many little things that only tog the issue. Mrs. Drew, 
you understand, don't you, in which direction matters are 
pointing?” 

The kind tone could not mask the stern truth, and she 
shuddered, 

“You mean that—that they may say 1—killed him?” 

“Yes.” 

“But how can they, when I didn’t?” 

It was the questioa ol a child, asked in a child’s fright¬ 
ened voice, and for a moment this unfamiliar, bitter-tongued 
Pauline gave way to the girl they had known in the happier 
days. * ^ 

“That is ju^t what we have to find out, Mrs. Drew, 
said Loveday gently. “We have to find out what reason 
they think they Have for harbouring such a thought of 
you. I am afraid we can only overcome the enemy by 
going out to face him boldly. I expect you are utterly 
weary of questions on the happenings of the night of the 
affair, but 1 am afraid 1 shall have to put a few more to 
you.” ^ 

She asseftted wearily, Apping her chin in one slender 
hand and gazing into the fire as if the matter were now out 
of her control. 
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"I have had from Mr. Drew a stoiy of the evejSits that 
led up to your leaving your flat and coming up here, so 
there is no need for you to go back to the time previous to 
that. Now, your husband left the flat a few minutes after 
you had gone. Take your mind back and^ee whether you 
can remember any sign or sound, however trifling, after 
that time. You heard him go, I take it?” 

Pauline's face became, if possible, even paler, and her 
hands gripped one another tightly in her lap. When she 
answered, her reply gave to her Ifearcrs the profound 
conviction that she was deliberately withholding .something. 

“Yes. I heard him go down the stairs directly after I 
had gone upstairs. He could not have been there more 
than a minute, and I am sure I heard someone moving in 
the flat after he had gone.” a 

There was an eagerness to be believi'd that made Loveday 
eye her with a certain anxiety. 

‘‘You mean to suggest that you heard Carron moving 
about in the flat below?” 

"Yes, I am sure I did.” 


Again that eagcriu'ss, and loDvcday raised a finger with 
a warning ge.sture. 

"Li.sten!” he said. "Listen caretully lor a moment.” 

Th(;y sat motionless, straining their ears, but nothing 
broke the silence. Then Loveday rose and left tht* flat 
for a few minutes, returning with* the look of anxiety 
deepened. Pauline and Drew had not sjirred nor spoken. 

"Mrs. Drew, you heard., nothing a few moments ago, 
when we listened, did you?” 

"No,” she said nervously. 


"And j^et down in the flat below, the police are making 
a systematic search of every room, and there are four men 
moving about the place constantly. The.se flats are so well 
built as to be sound-proof to one another.” 

Pauline made no rejoinder, and Drew watched her 
expressionless face with puzzled concern. Loveda}' leant 


towards her. , 

"Mrs. Drew, J'ou believe that we want to db everything 
within human power to help you, don’t you?” 


"Yes,” she whispered. 
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“Thfn won’t you be perfectly frank with us and tell us 
what it is that is troubling you? What it is that you are 
keeping back? You see, don’t you, that you were mistaken 
in thinking you heard someone moving about in the flat 
below? f don^t want you to be trapped like that by 
someone who is not friendly to you.” 

‘‘I am not hiding anything,” she said, but her eyes 
avoided his. Sir Brian looked at her intently for a moment. 
Then with a sigh he left that unsatisfactory trail for another. 

“Did yon actually* know a great deal about the private 
life of Mr. Carron?” he asked her next. 

"No, very little. I—I met him in the ordinary course 
of social functions, and except for the fact that he kept 
the curio shop in Chelsea I knew nothing of his ordinary 
Ufe.” , 

She spoke calmly, knowing that there was nothing more 
which these men could learn of her relations with Carron 
than they knew already. 

"It was, of course, a great shock to you to learn that 
he had a wife living?” 

"Yes.” 

"Will you tell us what actually transpired at your 
interview with him that evening?” 

Pauline repeated the conversation she had had with 
Carron the last time she ever spoke with him, and then 
broke off somewhat lumely. 

"He—the bell, rang, and I—he went into the other 
room,” she ended. ^ 

"At whose instance?” 

She coloured and hesitated. 

"At mine,” .she said at last. "I thought it was pos-sibly 
my—possibly Mr. Drew, and—and I die! not want them to 
see one another. The room opened from my sitting-room, 
and it seemed the only thing to do.” 

"And it was Mr. Drew?” 

For an infinitesimal moment her eyes sought her 
husband’s, apprehension a|jd defiance strangely mingled in 
her questio'hing glance. He held her* glance quietly, 
reassuringly. 

"There is nothing to hide from Sir Brian, Pauline,” he 
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said quietly, and she told the lawyer, haltin,^Iy and 
jiainfully, of the visit of Welby and his story of Dorothy 
Harmer's son. 

Loveday listened without interniption, pity deepening in 
his heart for the woman against whom cvdiy hand wemed 
turned. Then he made a note or two in his pocket-book 
and seemed to change the subject abruptly, making no 
comment on her story. 

“About any other exit or entrance. There is a window 
in the kitchen leading to an iron fire-cscapc, isn’t tliere?" 

Pauline nodded. 

“Your maid tells me that the window was kept shut, 
and could be neither locked nor unlocked from the outside— 
a curious thing for a fire-escape, but there it is. No one 
seems certain, however, whether it was open or shut on the 
evening in question, as the painters had been at work, and 
the paintwork, though mostly diy, was still inclined to be 
sticky, and the door might conceivably have been left open. 
Martin is not sure, neither is a woman called Harrison 
whom I have interviewed. She was your hous(?kcepcr, I 
believe?” Pauline nodded. “Have you any recollection 
about that door on the night in question?” 

“I am pei-fectly certain that it was shut when—when I 
came back into the flat and—and found him,” she said. 

“But earlier in the evening?” 

“1 don't know. 1 didn’t go into the kitchen until then.” 

“Why did you go in then, Mrs. Drew?” 

Pauline flushed and bit her lip. 

“I—I naturally searched the flat whilst we waited for 
the police,” she said. 

“And the door was shut? Locked?” 

“Yes.” 

“That tallies with what the police say—but the curious 
feature of it is that there is evidence of someone having 
carefully removed all possible traces of the murderer— 
flngei-marks, bloodstains, etc.—presumably with a rag 
dipped in water. They say ^hat they do not think the 
murderer wore gloves. And yet the porter swears that no 
one went out of the door between the time he saw Carron 
alive and the time when Mrs. Drew telephoned for the 
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police, f And the fire door cannot be locked from the 
outside.” 

“I suppose that I am the only person who had a really 
serious gnidge against him,” said Drew slowly. 

“But you had finished with that in the courts,” said 
Loveday. 

"Possibly. Still, one does not feel exactly in love with 
the man who has just succeeded in making one give up 
one's claim to—to a beloved woman. 

The words came q*aietly, charged with feeling, and the 
lawyer looked up quickly at the face of Drew’s wife—that 
beloved woman. What he saw there only plunged him the 
deeper into the mystery in which this affair seemed 
shrouded, for instead of the hope and comfort which he 
expectetl to see there, h(' saw only mockery and even the 
semblance of a sneer on her close-set lips. Drew saw it, 
and wondered sadly whether he could ever undo that which 
had been done. 

Loveday broke the silence which seemed suddenly 
sinister. 

"It is perhaps as well tliat you have an alibi. John, it 
you are going to make such rash statements as that,” he 
said. 

Pauline caught at the words. 

"You have established your alibi, John?” 

It was the first tinfc she had addressed him directly, 
and she coloured ^at the effort. 

"Unfortunately yes.” , 

"Why—unfortunately? ” 

"Because they would be at no pains to find someone to 
charge with this mu’-der had I not been so foolish as to 
flaunt my doings in their faces at the outset.” 

"You—you were at Jimmy Peel's?” she asked him. 

"Yes.” 

"You went straight there, didn’t you?” 

She was strangely insistent, and both men looked at her 
curiously. Conscious of th^^ir scrutiny, she coloured and 
moved so tfiat the light no longer share full on her 
face. 

"Yes. I went straight there, and did not leave again 
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until the early hours of the morning—S'>me long line after 
you discovered the body of Carron, anyway.” 

Loveday looked at his watch. 

“About time that chap came oft duty, 1 should think,” 
he said. “I have taken the liberty of a?^king the porter 
to come up here and see us when he is at liberty, Mrs. 
Drew. You don't mind?” 

She shook her head. 

“Please do anything you wish,” she said. 

“He is likely to be useful, but I w^rit to get eveiydhing 
I can out of him whilst he is friendly. No one knows what 
gets tliese chaps when the police are let loose on tliem.” 

“He is friendly, then, so tar?” asked Drew. 

“Entirely. He has already rendered us yeoman service 
by his unfaltering statement that he stiw anrl spoke to 
Carron after you left No. 24 that evening, Drew.” 

Pauline gave a little sound that brought their attention 
to her again. She was leaning forward with a curiously 
intent look in her face. 

“Spoke to him after?” she asked. 

“Yes. He is ready to substantiate that, more or less, 
by the fact that undoubtedly we can test his statement that 
he came up the stairs to deliver a parcel to one of the upper 
flats about that time. Ah, this is he, evidently,” as the 
bell rang timidly. 

A moment later, Martin ushered id a .sfrmewhat sheepish 
individual, clad in the smart unifonn for,which the tenants 
of Amberley Mansions paid,heavily. 

“Ah, Simpson, come in. You will pardon me, Mrs. 
Drew ? ’' 

Pauline nodded acquiescence, and the man ambled across 
to where Loveday sat. 

“Now that we are somewhat more private than we were 
down in your little office,” said the lawyer, “let us go 
back to where we left off, though 1 expect you are sick 
and tired of hearing about the night of the i 8 th of March, 
aren’t you?” , 

“Fair fed up ^ith it, sir,” agreed the man.* 

“And you’ll get a lot more, I e.xpect. As you know, I 
am acting in the interests of Mr. and Mrs. Drew in this 
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affair, ^ I want to know as much as the other side do— 
and a little more if possible.” 

Then followed a long cross-questioning to which John and 
Pauline listened with wonder at the lightning mind which 
conducted it, leading the bewildered Simpson backwards 
and fomards over the happenings of that night of tragedy 
until it seemed that no pot>.,’ble event could have been 
overlooked. 

From the examination the following facts emerged: 

That Simpson had*-been on duty in his little office near 
the entrance from 7.30 on the evening of the 18th March. 

That very few persons had come or gone from the flats 
tliat evening, the first one, apart from Carron and Welby 
and a telegraph boy, having been Drew himself at nine 
o’clock,, and after that no one besides Welby and Claud 
Harmer at about half-past nine or later. Simpson was 
rather ha2y about the exact time, but they left again a 
few minutes afterwards. 

That just after ten o'clock the porter had called a taxi 
for Drew, seen him off in it, and had then gone up to 
deliver a parcel at an upper flat, and on the way had seen 
Carron at the open door of 24, and had asked him if he 
wanted anything. Carron had replied in the negative. 

Loveday had been checking off his notes during this 
recital, finding the story deviating by not a hair's breadth 
from the one Simpson" had told him previously. 

"What do you/io with your time when you are in the 
box?” he asked him next. , 

"When there's no jobs to do for tlie tenants, sir, I listen 
in.” 

"Hm! Got a gocd set? ” 

"Middling, sir, but it still fades at times. Wish I knew 
what was the matter with it.” 

"Does it often go wrong?” 

"Times, yes. I keep a record of how it goes, but though 
the B.B.C. sets sffire by such records, it doesn’t help me 
much.” ' , 

"Got youf record with you?” * 

"Yes, sir.” He took a notebook from his pocket. 

"Can you tell me how it went on the 18th, Simpson?” 
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“Yes, sir. i8th—i8th—here it is, sir. i8th. ,Yes, 1 
remember now. The Roosters were on, and I wanted to 
hear them particular, but the darned thing gave out just 
as they were starting.” 

“May I look? 1 am interested in theso records.” 

Simpson grinned sheepishly and put the book into 
JLoveday’s outstretched hand. The lawyer read in his 
clear, precise tones. 

“i8th. Man on mangoes. Very dull. Part of high¬ 
brow concert. Didn't think much of* it. Roosters due at 
TO. 20 to ii.o. Blamed thing went wrong just as Roosters 
were starting. Just got it right to hear them say switching 
over to Savoy Orphans.” 

Loveday handed it back with a smile. 

“That’s always the way, isn’t it?” he said. , 

“Yes. You want to hear something special, and you 
can bet your bottom dollar the earth wire’s broke, or the 
whisker’s bent, or Mrs. Galway on the top has brought 
down tlic aerial with her washing.” 

“You seem to have a good deal of trouble at both ends,” 
smiled fvOveday. “1 suppose you are obliged to keep the 
set in a place where it is difficult to put it right?” 

“Well, sir, you never know who might object,” with an 
apologetic glance at Drew and Pauline, who were sitting 
listening wondering at this apparently irrelevant conversa¬ 
tion. “I have to be where no one ian see me when they 
come in.” ^ 

“And where you can’t spe them either?” put in Drew 
suddenly, wondering how it was that Loveday had mis.sed 
so obvious a point. 

Simpson scratched his head doubtfully. 

“I don’t think anyone’d get in without me knowing, sir,” 
he said, “If there’s so much as a footfall on the mat, I 
hear it, wireless or no wireless.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t be too talkative about this set, 
Simpson, in case it all comes out and you get it taken 
away,” interposed Loveday. “I don't think I need keep 
you any longer.'’ * • 

Left alone, the three of them looked at one another with 
a variety of expressions. Then Drew spoke slowly. 
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“I v^ondered where your wireless was taking you. Now 
I see. Anyone could have got in between 10.20 and 11.o, 
and left again, without Simpson knowing? A wide field." 

"Yes," agreed Loveday. "I am wondering if we shall 
not find it too wide for us to track down the murderer of 
Francis Carron. He—or she—could have entered and left 
comfortably m half-{in-houx." 

“She?” 

It was Pauline's voice, strangely shiill. 

"Certainly. We Ifave to admit of that possibility, as the 
knife was one primarily designed for the use of women, 
and could easily have been driven home by a woman." 

Pauline stnjggled with the nausea which possessed her 
again as she laced for the thousandth time that terrifying 
memory of the knife sticking out from the dead man’s 
back. With a little moan, she slipped sideways in her chair, 
her face deathly in its pallor. Drew darted forwards and, 
lifting her slight body into his arms, carried her across the 
room to the Chestei-field and laid her down tenderly. 

"Poor girl!" said Loveday softly. "Perhaps the few 
moments of oblivion may be a blessing to her. Can I get 
anything?" Or ring for her maid?" 

Drew checked his movement towards the bell. 

"No. I will see to her. Stay with her a moment.” 

He fetched water and bathed her temples and moistened 
her lips, touching herewith the tenderness of a woman, and 
when at last hei;, eyes opened and she moved, Loveday 
slipped away and left togethei" these two who had drifted 
so far apart. 

"I fainted," said Pauline, in a little trembling voice 
which expressed su*^rise at such a thing happening to her. 

"Yes, dear, you are overwrought and tired out, so it 
is not to be wondered at." 

"But I never faint," she said irritably, annoyed at her 
own weakness. 

"Well, you've done it now,” he smiled, still stroking 
back the damp tendrils o^ hair on her forehead. 

She movfed as if unable to bear his touch, and his hand 
dropped instantly. 

"I’m sorry. I didn't want to annoy you," he said. 
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unhappily aware that his voice seemed to express resent¬ 
ment rather than the sympathetic pity witii which /le was 
filled. 

“You did not annoy me—only I think I want to be left 
alone," she said coldly, sitting up and sliding her feet to 
the floor. ^ 

He stood as if reluctant to go. 

“Pauline, I—I don’t like your being here alone,” he 
said at last. 

“Where else should I go.''" she a^ked. “I have no 
home." 

“That need not be so, Pauline. I have said already 
that I would provide you with whatever sort of home you 
wish to have." 

She smiled cynically. 

“Home IS a word which means very little to 'me it 
present, I am afraid. That is why 1 do not care in the 
least where I live, and I might just as well be here as 
anywhere else." 

“But could you not go to some of your other friends? 
Miss Marlow is quite an estunable woman, of course, but 
she is not your type nor of your circle. Go to some of 
your own friends for a while." 

“1 think you forget that 1 have no longer any friends 
either, John. There is a va.st difference between the 
Honourable Mrs. John Diew and tjie dishonoured Mi's. 
Drew. By the way, what e.xactly is my name now? ft 
would be as well lo make sure, as appai^ntly I am about 
to figure in another publicly* staged mclodiama." 

Her bitter words and tone cut him like a knife, and he 
felt he could no longer bear the sound, nor yet the sight 
of her hard young face, all its laughter turned to tragedy 
too deep for tears. 

“My name is yours for so long as ymu care to keep it, 
Pauline," he sard gravely. “As for your—your friends, 
have you no one. no woman, who is above these things?" 

It was a strange sentiment to come from him in the 
circumstances, bi]t the whole sfttiation was so*unreal and 
confused. 

“My only real friend is Lydia Marlow, and therefon 1 
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would prefer to stay here with her than go anywhere else. 
Isn’t Sir Brian waiting for you?" 

He sighed. It seemed that he could do nothing for her 
by staying with her, though his heart smote him when, at 
the door, he turned to look at her again. She was standing 
in her fav’ourite attitude by the fire, one arm stretched 
along the mantel-shelf, thi. ''lancing flames lighting up her 
pale lace and giving to it an a’.r of mystery and elusive 
charm. So often had he seen her like that, and he felt 
again that thrill of possession which she had always been 
able to stir in him in tho.se intimate moments by their 
own fireside. Then came stabbingly the knowledge that 
she was no longer his to possess, that she belonged body 
and soul to the man whom, at any moment now, they 
would say she had killed. 

He turned abruptly and left her, and never knew tliat, at 
the closing of the door, she had flung herself passionately 
forward, hands outstretched, his name on her lips. 

" John ! I want you — I want you! Oh, I can't bear it! " 

Lydia Marlow found her a while later, a little huddled 
heap by the fire, her face stained and disfigured by her 
tears, b*\t .with sleep claiming her tortured body and brain 
at last. Afraid to wake her, she had slipped a cushion 
under her head in place of the wooden fender rail, had 
softly replenished the lire, and thrown a light wrap over 
her feet to keep her ;vaim, and had then sat down in an 
easy chair with a book and a box of cigarettes, to wait 
until the spell of sleep had done its magic work. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


M ost of John Drew's troubles had bcci/ other people's. 

and, except for the episode of Dorothy Harmer, his 
life had been singularly free from anytliing which could 
disturb its placid sea with more than a ripple. Now, 
suddenly, within the short space of half a year, he had been 
swept by storm and tempest, and it se*emed to him that he 
could never again navigate the vessel which, seemingly so 
sound and safe, was now driven on to the quicksands which 
threatened to engulf it. 

Unfortunately for him, the country was passing through 
one of its periodical phases of quiet prosperity, which, 
however fleeting, served to give its rulers a time of rest 
in which to gather together their forces for the next struggle. 
He had therefore more time on his hands than he wanted, 
for he could not divert his thoughts from their sad and 
anxious searching for the solution to the problem which 
faced him—a double problem, inasmuch as it concerned 
not only the accusation which faced Pauline, bbt also his 
own relationship to her, whatever the outcome of the 
protracted inquest on the body of Francis Canon. 

It had been almost a death-blow to him to discover his 
wife's infidelity. Up to the moment "when he had entered 
that little chalet above Lucerne, and had followed the 
guiding finger of the frightened Swiss woman to the room 
where Pauline and her lover were, he had clung to his 
belief in her integrity, but at that vision of her, something 
had died within him, something which he knew wouUl 
never live again, something beyond just his belief and 
trust in her, - It had been in white anger that he had 
instituted proceedings against her, an anger such as he had 
never dreamed was pos.sible, and yet, as the weeks had 
gone by, bringing him nearer to the day when he should 
finally cast her out of his life, he had reco^ized, and 
crushed instantlyT a weak desire to hold her stiU, to bend 
her to his will, to wrest her, willing or unwilling, from the 
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man who had taken her from him. His counsel had sensed 
that desire, had even ventured to try and foster it by a 
hint of appeal, but he had been met by a rebuff that made 
him sadly conscious that he had harmed Pauline instead 
of helping her by his appeal to the weaker side of the 
inflexible man t/ho was demanding retribution. 

Yet Drew, determined as he had been to free himself 
from her, had been conscious of a certain pride in her as 
she stood in the crowded court-roo^r* and fought her ca.se, 
fought it dogg(^dly and inch by inch, though she must 
have known from tfie first that it was a losing fight. He 
had won, but had known himself utterly vanquished when 
he saw her leav<' the court thal day, her proud head droop¬ 
ing at last, her brave smile gone, all her joyous youth 
crushed. He had knowm in that moment that life could 
hold far him nothing in comparison with that which he had 
cast from him, which he had indeed killed, for the lovely, 
radiant thing that had been Pauline, his wife, would never 
live again either for him or for any other man. He told 
himself again and again tliat she had been proved a guilty 
woman, a faithless wife, a betrayer of a husband who had 
been immaculately faithful to her from the moment when 
she had iirst danced her way into his life. Yet there 
remained, to torture him, that unforgettable memory ot 
her sweetness, her laughing tolerance of things which .she 
endured without understanding, her gay wit which was 
never hurtful, all the absurd little luxuries of a lovely and 
wealthy woman which helped to make up the Pauline who 
had lain, warm and responsir’e, in his arms in the days 
when love had been a god. He remembered with poignant 
tenderness her little extravagances for which he had at 
times reproved ht., to be rewarded by a little flash of 
temper, followed, like an April cloud, by a sudden surrendei 
to his judgment and, more often than not, an eschewing 
of that particular luxury which sent her to the other extreme 
of self-denial. And it had not been on herself alone that 
she had expended time and thought and money. He 
thought of ^ her quick sym»palhies, her passionate desire to 
relieve such suffering and want as had come within her ken, 
a desire which led her to extravagant generosity. He 
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remembered spending two or three hours with her one 
afternoon choosing a fur cloak which had been the pirjnacle 
of her desire for a long time, and which he had at last 
consented to buy for her. She had been like a child with 
a new toy, cuddling the soft fur round her and looking 
like some lovely, exotic flower when she bad set out in 
it that night, bound for the Opera. When they came out, 
very late, into the bitter winter night, with sleet driving 
down in the wind, a woman ill-clad, with a threadbare 
cotton coat drawn about her, and a miserable, half-starved 
baby at her breast, had ventured into’the dazzle of lights 
trom the great cars which waited for their owners. Pauline 
had paused regardless of the sleet which, for all the care 
of the commissionaire, was beating down on her ruffled hair, 
and her hand, with its sparkling jewels, had gone out 
instinctively towards the woman whose thin, won) face 
had blotted out every other sight tor the lovely woman 
in her soft furs. The baby, with somi; latent spark ot life 
roused in it by the white, ringed hand, had put out a tiny 
claw towards the little glittering gems, and suddenly Pauline, 
a sob in her throat and scalding tears in her eyes, had caught 
off the fur cloak and thrown it round the astonished woman 
and the little blue baby. Then, before Drew could make 
any protest or comment, she had flung herself into the 
limousine, and, with her face pressed against the velvet 
cushions, was crying as if her heart would break. He 
glanced back at where the woman stood, still too petrified 
to move. Pauline, sensing the glance, ^ had put out a 
pleading hand. 

“Don’t take it away from' her. Let us go home,” she 
had begged him in a choking voice, and he had pulled 
the door behind him and given the order to move off 
before the little crowd that had gathered had time to do 
more tlian gape into the luxurious car. 

“Dear, a five-pound note would have been far more 
useful and usual,” he said, looking askance ar the heaving 
shoulders with their wisp of chiffon for a covering. 

“Oh, it's hateful—hateful!” she cried, sitting up sud¬ 
denly, her face still wet with ti^ars. “Why should I sit 
here so comfortably cared for, well-housed, well-clothed, 

N 
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and that poor thing—and the little baby—John, it was 
blue with the cold!" 

“But your lovely cloak, dear. Was it necessary?" 

“Oh, necessaiy? Perhaps not—but I couldn’t ever have 
worn it any more. I should have remembered that little 
blue baby." ^ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“She will probably pawi. the cloak to some greasy Jew 
for a fraction of its cost, and drink herself stupid 
to-morrow," he said. 

“Well, what if she does? She may not do an)d;hing 
of the kind, and if she sells the cloak for anything like 
its value it will feed and clothe her and warm her till 
the summer comes. But if she does drink herself stupid, 
at least she will have a few hours of forgetting how cold 
and tired and hungry she is.” 

Pursuing his way from Amberley Mansions after Iris 
interview with Pauline and Loveday, he let his mind go 
back to this and many little scenes which, reviewed now 
in procession, seemed to make up the sum total of the 
distracting woman who had been his wife. Had he ever 
understood her ? Ever made allowances for the complexities 
of her nature? For the endless varieties of her emotions 
and intenssts and sympathies? 

He came with a shock to the realization that he had 
unconsciously taken the familiar roads that brought him 
to the house where 'he and Pauline had lived. He hesi¬ 
tated a moment^ then took the key from his pocket and 
W’ent in. There was no sign^of life, for he had not been 
living there since she had gone away, and the servants 
did not expect him. He heard laughter coming from the 
back of the house a few moments later, and it served to 
dispel the eerie feeling that it was a house of the dead, 

He wandered somewhat aimlessly from room to room, 
wondering why he had come. There still lingered about 
the rooms the fragrance of her presence, trivial reminders 
of her that ga^'e him a sharp pang and made him turn 
hastily away. Even in h^s study he was reminded of her, 
absurdly, by a ridiculous black velvet fiionkey which she 
had for a time carried about with her, and, in a fit of 
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mischief, had at last fastened by its tail to the curtain to 
serve as a curtain tie. He wondered who it was whcJ had 
kept the black velvet so free from dust, and rcincjnbcred 
how the servants had loved their mistress. 

He thought of some papers which he had wanted, and 
sat down at his desk to look for them, glad of a definite 
occupation, but the whole house seemed to conspire against 
him, for, from the first pigeon-hole, he took out an old 
menu card, dated some three years before, which had 
apparently been tucked away there ever, since. It brought 
her back again to him startlingly, and he remembered 
how it had come into his hands. It had been a dull, heavy 
dinner party, given to certain dull, heavy men and their 
duller, heavier wives, for some purpose which now he hardly 
remembered. Amongst them Pauline had scintillated like 
some exotic, gaily-plumaged bird who had alighted ’for a 
moment and would soon be off again on its light-hearted 
roving. He forgot how she had contrived to pass the 
menu card to him, but remembered that he had had much 
ado to maintain his sober demeanour at sight of her daring 
little sketch, in which she had depicted herself as a small, 
inconsequent bird, its perky head cleverly reminiscent of 
her own piquant face, perched precariously upon a heap 
of turnips, some of which bore, in a few swiftly drawn lines, 
marvellous likenesses to certain of her neighbours. Beyond 
the heap, a farmer, with the rather prominent nose, thick 
straight eyebrows and deep-set eyes of the Home Secretary, 
chewed a straw reflectively and seemed to‘meditate on the 
ways ot turnips. He rememisered that he had slipped the 
card into his pocket, transferring it later to his desk with 
some other papers, and there it had lain in wait for him, 
fraught with its power to strike its blow at him. 

He pushed the papers back hastily, locked the desk and 
left the house again, not trusting himself to go upstairs 
and into those rooms even more intimately redolent of her 
memory. 

At his hotel a message awaited him. Would he ring up 
Mayfair 0060? I^e frowned and«tore up the slip of paper. 
Five minutes later he went to one of the private telephone 
boxes. 
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A woman's voice answered him. 

“Is it really you, John? I have been trying all day to 
get you, but without success. I—wanted just to know it 
you are all right." 

The trite phrase came to him with a hint of friendship 
and sympathy* whose attraction he could not but acknow¬ 
ledge. 

“I am sorry, Viola. 1 been busy rather than 

forgetful.” 

“Can’t Pardew ^o more for you so as to set you free?” 

“It is quite a personal matter tliat keeps me busy now. 
I expect you realize what it is.” 

“Of course." The quiet voice was almost tender in its 
sympathy. “Is there anything one can do?” 

“Nothing, I am afraid. You read the inquest verdict? 
Some'person or persons unknown. There is nothing further 
—yet.” 

He forced himself to speak calmly, though any reference 
to it was an ehort of will. 

“Yes, I heard that. But won’t that be the end of it 
now?” 

“I am afraid not. There are—circumstances—difficul¬ 
ties. We* do not know what will happen from one moment 
to the next. Forgive me if I seem forgetful of you—your 
friendliness—but lite is—rather impossible just now." 

“I am so sorry. You know that, don’t you?" 

“Yes, Viola. I know. Thank you.” 

She was not to be put off by the hint of finality in his 
voice. * 

“(\in I see you? I should so much like to, if I should 
not be a nuisance to you.” 

“Of course you could not be that, but—candidly, Viola. 
I am not tit company for anyone just now.” 

“I don’t want a cavalier, John. I am offering you a 
friend, if I am any good to you as such." 

He still hesitated, torn between his memory of Pauline’s 
plight and the friendly warmth of the voice which pleaded 
with him fpr that which Pauline seemed ,po longer to want 
or need—an hour of his time. 

“You know you are, Viola," he temporized. 
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Then will you give me some lunch to-morrow? I won't 
ask you here in the circumstances, but if I might come 
and find you about half-past one or two?” 

'T might find myself not free at the last moment. U'ould 
you understand?” 

‘‘Of course. Don't I always understand/” 

"Yes, I think you do. VV'ill you come at half-past one 
then, and forgive me if I have to disappoint !ny.sclf?” 

"Yes, though I hope you won’t have to do so. Find a 
quiet corner where we can talk.” • 

‘T’ll try. Good-bye, and thank you for the thought of 
a fiiend, Viola.” 

"That was nice of you. Good-bye, John.” 

Had he seen the light in her eyes, the soft parting of 
her lips, the smile with which she turned away from the 
telephone, he might conceivably have found that necesbity 
to disappoint himself, but when she joined him the next 
flay, there was nothing more than the wann and sympa¬ 
thetic friendship of a kindly woman m the smile and 
handshake with which she greeted him. 

ScA’cral pairs of eyes followed them as she led the way 
to the comer table which he had indicated, for,even had 
he not been one of the most talked-of men in England that 
day, John Drew w'ould always command interested specula¬ 
tion, and his companion, tail and gracious, e.xijuisitely 
dressed and \’alking with the air of a queen, was a woman 
who would never go unnoticed. In her middle thirties, 
Viola Charnberlayne had a beauty and distinction which 
singled her out at once from the host of shingled, brief- 
skirted, uniform-clad women of all ages who .seemed to 
be merely the endless repetition of one woman. She was 
dressed to-day in mauve of a deep and delicate shade, set 
off to perfection by the cloak of dark Russian sables, whose 
reddish tinge accentuated the deep red-gold of her hair 
where it showed beneath a wide-brimmed hat of a deeper 
tone than her dress. She knew exactly at what length 
skirts could be both graceful and yet conformable with the 
demands of the TOode, and arnongst the bevy of small, 
close-fitting hats which seemed to have been cast all in the 
same mould, her wide hr<, with its drooping feathers. 
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brought a note refreshing in its contrast and artistry. The 
scent of violets came faintly from her as she walked, and 
Drew would have been less than man, or more than 
superman, had he resisted the appeal she made to his 
sensibilities as,she moved with her queenly ease down the 
long room. He paused a moment to speak to a supervisor, 
and almost before they had <^aken their place at the palm- 
shaded comer table, a vase of loscs had been whisked away 
and a great bowl of violets put in ns place. 

Viola smiled acr&ss at her host. 

"You think of charming things, John.” 

"I think of you,” he smiled. 

"That’s quite the nicest thing you have ever said to me.” 
and there was a little tremor of feeling in her voice that 
stirre^ him strangely. 

Knowing just how long to give such intimate moments. 
Viola led the conversation easily along less personal lines, 
coming back to the personal when she deemed the time 
ripe. 

"You are looking pale and worried, John.” 

They had been silent a moment, and in the pause the 
light had, gone from his face again, leaving it grave and 
anxious. It was time to contemplate themselves again, 
thought Viola. 

"Am I? This affair hits me ratlrer hard, Viola.” 

"I know.” 

The dark eyes were sweetly sympathetic, and her hand 
sought his a moment in the shadow cast by the violets. 
She withdrew it after the rnomentary pressure, but the 
memory remained. 

"There is notb'ng fresh, I suppose?” 

"No, though we are threatened by all sorts of horrors.” 

Her eyes narrowed. 

"You must not take it like this, John,” she said. "After 
all, Mr. Carron was less than nothing to you, and soon 
this will have passed like a bad dream.” 

"I should like to think he said sombrely. 

"Is thei^e something else, something*1 do not know? 
You know you can trust me, John.” 

"I know I can, Viola, my kiend.” 
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She leaned towards him. > 

“And yet you are afraid to? Has the time come when 
I am no longer the safety valve?’’ 

“I think you will always be that, so long as you will 
let me use you as such.’’ , 

He did not offer his confidence, though, so she passed 
on to lighter topics until, with the arrival of coffee, which 
they elected to have served to them there, the cloud had 
passed again from his face. 

“You won’t smoke?’’ he asked her,"as the waiter placed 
beside them a tray of cigarettes of every known make, and 
quietly withdrew. 

“No thanks,’’ she smiled, lighting a match for him. “It 
doesn’t suit me, you know, and has not the least attraction 
for me.’’ 

That was part of her charm, he thought. She was 
untouched by the little mannerisms and customs of her 
set if, with her instinctive self-knowledge, she felt they 
were not becoming to her. 

“I hope you will always be like that, Viola, refusing 
to let yourself be belittled by ungraceful and unbecoming 
customs,’’ he said. 

“But I don’t think smoking is ungraceful or unbecoming 
to the right people.’’ she said lightly. “Mrs. Drew, for 
instance, looks bewitching with one of her red-tipped 
cigarettes between her lips.” " 

Out of her dark eyes she watched him intently, intro¬ 
ducing Pauline's name of set»purpose into the conversation. 
She felt unreasonably annoyed to see the sudden tightening 
of his lips, which told her how easily still the memoiy stirred 
him. 

“It is an unbecoming habit for any woman,” he said 
shortly, and remembered with a quick stab of memory, 
how he had bought her bizarre cigarettes, at absurd prices, 
solely for the amusement of seeing Pauline smoke them 
with a grace all her own. 

“I ought not to have spoken of her, John,” came the 
soft, low voice contritely. “The shadow has corAe into your 
eyes again.” 

He did not answer and ^e pushed the bowl of violets 
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a littlf to one side and leant across the table, her eyes alight 
with sympathy. 

"Won’t you ease your mind by telling me—my dear?” 
she asked him, greatly daring, 

"Pauline is ,so deeply implicated,” he said shortly, and 
she wondered il he had even heard that carefully careless 
endearment. 

"I am sorry, John. 1 was siupid, wasn’t I? Of course, 
I sec how distressing that must be, but it can’t be very 
serious, can it?” • 

"Serious enough for us to be expecting hourly that she 
will be charged with the rnuidcr of Francis Canon,” he 
said gravely. 

The colour fled from Viola’s face. 

"Syrcly not that? I thought—T saw what people think 
in the papers, reading between the lines, but—they wouldn’t 
arrest her, not—not Pauline!” 

There was horror in her face and voice, and her hands 
gripped the edge of the table till the knuckles showed white 
against her rings. 

"The law cannot be a respecter of persons, and there is 
no reasoaw'hy my wife should be immune when other men’s 
wives, in similar circumstances, would not be.” 

The hard tones of his voice were belied by the quiver of 
his month and the dumb suffeiing in his eyes. 

"But I have read •the papers, and there is no reason why 
they should say it is Pauline any more than anyone else— 
that Mrs. Hariner they talk of, for instance. Why couldn’t 
it be she as much as Pauline*?” 

"Because her hands are crippled with rheumatism so that 
she cannot close *heni tightly, and it is a physical impossi¬ 
bility for her to have grasped the knife with which Carron 
was killed. The police know that.” 

"But—it is too horrible! They—they simply can’t prove 
she has done it, can they?” 

Drew shook his head despondently. 

"I don't know what they can do. The only thing that 
seems certftin is that they*will arrest her,* whether they can 
prove anything or not. I wish to God they had fastened 
it on me.” 
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"On you} Hut—you weren’t theic!" 

"Yes I was, but unfortunately 1 have a perfect alibi 
which, like a fool, I gave to the police without thinking 
w'here it was going to land Pauline." 

Viola sat there with quivering noives, unable to sav a.ny 
thing or even to think coherently, and she startcfl vvhen a 
soft-footed waiter came towards them and leant down to 
speak to Drew. 

"You are wanted on the telephone, sir," he said 
apologetically, with a glance to\vard5 Viola 

With a hasty word to her, he S{)rarig up and followed the 
man. 

"Yes? Drew speaking." 

He had snatched up the receiver and spoke feverishly. 

"John, this is Dorothy They—they have arrest'jd Mrs. 
Drew. I was theic when they came." 

"Mv God!" 

_ 

The cry w'as wrung from him in bitterness of spirit, for 
the confirmation of his tears seemed no ea.sier to bear for 
all his anticifiation ol them. 

"Where have they taken her?" 

"She was allowed to write a note to you, which I 
promised to bring to you. Will ymi wait if I come now?" 

"Yes. Take a taxi and promise the man double taie 
if he gets here quickly." 

He forgot Viola, forgot everything»but the tact that they 
had taken Pauline, charged with the most ghastly of 
accusations, Pauline—Pauline !! ’ 

He .sat with bowed head* raising it only when the great 
sw'ing doors opened to allow someone to pass in or out, 
and there Viola, coming in search of him, found him. She 
was her usual, serene self again now. He looked up at 
the sound ol her tight step on the parquet flooi. 

"I didn’t settle the bill, John," she said, smilingly. 

He rose to his feet, deeply apologetic. 

"Forgive me, Viola. It was unpardonable of me." 

She dropped gracefully into the seat next to the on(' he 
had vacated anJ motioned to Aim to sit dow» again. 

"Some news?" 

"The worst. They havo^taken her." 
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“Ah.l" 

The sound was forced from her, and her hands gripped 
the gold-meshed bag she held till the little jewel-set mirror 
cracked beneath their pressure. 

“It's—not popsible,” she breathed. 

“That’s what 1 keep saying, and yet 1 know that it is 
the truth.” 

“Poor John! Is there nothing we can do?” 

Even in his despair he recognized and ajipreciated her 
depth of feeling, but 'the next moment he had risen abruptly 
and gone to meet a little, soberly-dressed woman who had 
just come timidly through the swing doors. Viola waited 
uncertainly for a few minutes. Then, realizing to her 
intense chagrin that all recollection of her had been wiped 
from the mind of the man who stood talking so earnestly to 
the little faded woman, she sought another way out of the 
hotel, leaving her negligent host with a mixture of feelings. 

Meanwhile Drew had torn open the letter which Mrs. 
Harmer’s crippled fingers had at last extracted from her 
bag for him. 

“They are taking me away, John,” he read, in Pauline’s 
dashing, iiregular hand. “Please tell Sir Brian, and if 
you can come to me, please come. It is very frightening. 
Pauline.” 

He crushed it in his hand, a fierce hatred of the dead man 
who had brought hef to this, surging through him. He 
ground his teeth fis he thought of the indignities to which 
they would subject her, his delicate, exquisite Pauline. 

“Where fiave they taken her?” he asked. 

“It is on the back of the envelope,” said Mrs. Harmer 
quietly. He glan^ 3d at it, called to a passing messenger 
to get him a taxi and then turned again to the woman 
waiting patiently beside him. 

“Thank you, Dorothy,” he said. “You have done me 
a great service.” 

“I do the strvice to Mrs. Drew rather than to you, 
John,” she replied in her ^]uiet, subdued voice which yet 
held a note df strength, the strength which bad only come to 
her out of the long years of bitterness and self-knowledge. 
“I am indebted to you for mair^ things, I know, and yet it 
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is your wife of whom I think mostly just now. Before I 
met her, I had been wondering what manner of woman she 
was to have the courage to defy you and look for happiness 
elsewhere. Since I have come to know the manner ot 
woman she is. it is you I wonder at, John Drew, that, 
having her, you should choose to cast her off.” 

Startled out of his own bitter thoughts by this attack 
from the woman who had always been utterly self-effacing 
and unassertive, John Drew stared down at her calm face. 
Then, pulling himself together with an effort, he answered 
her stiffly. 

“I did not cast her off. She betrayed me and chose 
another man, and I naturally set her free to go to him.” 

“She had to betray either you or herself. She looked 
to you for love, but you were too busy righting tlje world 
to bother with the righting of your own home and the love 
of your wife, so she was driven elsewhere to look for love. 
I won’t say anything of Francis Carron. Fie deserved what 
he got, though death was too good for him.” Fler tone 
was so fiercely vindictive that it made a lasting impression 
even on the absorbed mind of the man who listened, 
amazed, to what she said of him. ‘T am thinking and 
speaking of you, John Drew, and not of Carron. You 
made of her an outcast and a disgraced woman because, 
poor little butterfly thing, she caught at the promise of a 
few hours of the sunshine you were-»to busy to provide for 
her. You cast her off—^you, John Drew!” Fearlessly the 
little woman arraigned him, and because’ she was the living 
embodiment of his own sin, that same sin for which he 
had cast from him the woman whom he had swoni to 
cherish, he had no word to say until at last, his pride 
returning with lagging steps, he caught at a straw to save 
him from this flood of self-knowledge rising about 
him. 

“I was never unfaithful to a given word,” he said. 

“Faith? Your meaning of it and hers are two different 
things. Be sure, John Drew, that I do not count myself in 
this at all. I have no grudge against you,» nor have 1 
ever had. There was never any thought of marriage or 
of promises between you juid me. I am thinking now of 
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Pauline Drew, who is worth a dozen of you, with your 
high position and your big name. What have you done 
with her? Neglected her whilst you set the world to rights, 
left her to find such happiness and amusement as she could, 
and then Hung her oft into the gutter because, poor child, 
she thought she Fiad found it." 

Appalled afterwards at In i '^wn temeiity, Dorothy Harmer 
never knew that her words, actuated by a passion of pity 
for the woman whom she had just led, sank into his heart 
and pierced through .the wall of his self-esteem as words 
from no other person on earth could have reached him. In 
that mirror which she held so fearlessly before him, he had 
a vivid, devastating impression of himself and before it he 
bowed his head m shame and remorse. 

He roused himself at last to find the messenger boy 
respectfully reminding him of his taxi. 

"Yes, I will come," he said, and waved the boy away. 
Then he held out his hand to the little woman who, her 
self-appointed task over, stood white-faced and trembling 
before him. 

“Thank you, Dorothy. I have deserved all you say,” 
he said almost humbly, and as he held the swing-door open 
for her, her eyes filled with sudden tears. 

"You will have a taxi?" he asked her, but she shook her 
head and hurried away. 

Had she been mad?. She would never have believed that 
she would have the courage to sfieak thus to John Drew, 
of whom she had'always sto<jd in some measure of awe, 
though there had for many yeafs now been a quiet courage 
in her attitude towards him, born of a certain measure of 
familiality. Probably there had been dormant within her 
for a long time that strength which had grown to sudden 
flower at sight of the woman who she had never at any 
time envied. In her way, she had loved John Drew in 
the days when youth had called to youth, but when they 
had met again, the woaiy, disillusioned woman and the 
stem-faced, purposeful man, passion had died and there 
remained otily respect antf'gratituflc on Jier part, and a 
grim recognition of responsibility on his. Then, with the 
quiet years of ease and freedo^ from anxiety, had grown 
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her one overwhelming, all-absorbing passion, which was 
love for John Drew’s son. Growing daily more like his 
father, for all his weak will and uncertain mind, Claud 
had become the centre of her life, his care her one thought. 
She had been fond ot the fragile Irene, and had cared for 
her with a mother's instinctive and protective love, but 
it had been something of a relief when the girl had married 
and gone so far from their lives that mother and son had 
seemed alone in the world. Although Drew had provided 
amply for his future, whatever happened to her, she took 
delight in scheming and planning so that she could save 
the bulk of John Drew's allow'ance to her and add it to 
the sum which was growing with the years. She was 
passionately an.xious that he should never suffer from any 
lack of means when she was no longer there to stand 
between him and an unfeeling world, conscious tliat he 
was i]l-equip{)ed iu body and mind to light for himself. 

The boy himself was conscious in a somewhat bitter 
fashion of his shortcomings, and, understanding him, his 
mother sought constantly to guard him from harm, fearing 
always those strange paroxysms ot unreasoning anger which 
sometimes followed on quite small causes. 

Drew’s marriage had affected the little household hardly 
at all. He had told her ot it calmly and it had been 
accepted as calmly, but she had been suqirised and a little 
concerned at his continuance of th^ h'riday visits. She 
had made no comment, however, though she had wondered 
much on the woman who was now his Ivife. She studied 
the lovely, piquant face in'the illustrated papers, trying 
to picture her as forming so vita! a part of John Drew's 
life and yet utterly unable to reconcile the happy person¬ 
ality with the serious, almost saturnine man who always 
seemed too busy with the nation’s concerns to have lime 
for his wife’s. Deep in her heart lay pity for the woman 
whom she believed this man must at length crush, and 
when the divorce proceedings were suddenly opened, with 
fiardly any preliminaries, she gues.sed at once and with 
more knowledge than possibly aViy other person on earth, 
just what it was that had made this high-spirited woman 
choose disgrace rather than -continue as the marble figure- 
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head to grace the life of a man who, it seemed, neither 
gave ndr asked for love. 

The realization that Pauline’s lover was the man who, 
two years ago, had appeared from nowhere to marry Irene, 
had come with a bewildering shock to Irene’s mother. As 
the story unfolded itself, she realized how it had been 
possible for the man to be at once the husband of the little, 
humbly bom Irene and the lov«..r of Pauline Drew. After 
many hours of anxious thought, she had decided to take 
a chance and not tell her daughter of what was happening 
in London. She knew how seldom the English papers found 
their way to the little Breton village where, with her baby, 
Irene dreamed away the hours spent wailing for her 
husband to return for one of their brief periods together. 
If Irene never discovered the perfidy of the man she loved, 
no harm would be done to her happiness, whereas it she 
did hear of the divorce proceedings, Mrs. Harmer knew 
that she would probably come straight back to her mother 
for counsel and comfort. The murder of Francis Carron 
had for the moment paralysed Irene’s mother, and she 
had at last written the whole story to the girl, realizing 
that it coyld not come as kindly elsewhere as from her 
own mother. No reply of any sort had come, and Mrs. 
Harmer was tom between her desire to go and look for 
her daughter and bring her home, and the need to stay 
with Claud, who refitsed point blank to stir from London. 

Thus into her peaceful and monotonous life had come 
many disturbing* factors, and amongst them must be 
reckoned the new kinship with John Drew's wife, an 
element of surprise and wonder to her, gripping her as it 
did and binding her in a bond of sympathy which she 
recognized without understanding its origin. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
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A LITTLE wailing cry greeted Mrs. Harmer as she fitted 
into the lock the key which Drew had had specially 
made for hei gnarled fingers, and the next nfioment she had 
opened the door of the living-room to find a slim, black- 
robed girl hushing a baby in her arms, 

“Mother I” 

A very surprised baby was dumped'down on the table 
as its mother sped across the room with arms outstretched, 
and after gravely regarding them for a few moments, he 
deemed it wise to call attention to his wants in no uncertain 
tones. Mrs. Harmer caught him up in her anns and, being 
an experienced baby, he recognized at once that he \yas in 
the arms of somebody's mother, even if not his own, and 
he declared an ..rmistice while he pondered on the matter 
with wide, round eyes. 

“Let me give him his bottle. Mother, and then we can 
talk,” said Irene, and soon, supplied by their joint efforts 
with all his earthly needs. Master Peter Carron decided to 
gurgle himself to sleep in the depths of an easy chair, whilst 
his elders gave themselves up to a conversation which had 
no interest tor him. 

“I know you are wondering all sorts of things. Mother,” 
said the girl, quietly. "Let me tell you about it from the 
beginning. I simply couldn't come to you before. I was 
confused and frightened, and I didn't know how things 
would be here. I knew you were mixed up in it all, and 
as my name had apparently not crept in, I felt it might 
be better to keep out of it.” 

“You know—everything, dear?" 

“That Frank is dead, and that they will probably arrest 
Mrs. Drew for murder? Yes.” 

Mrs. Harmer shivered at the cold, hard voice which told 
her, beyond all doubt, that the gentle, unsophisticated girl 
had given place irrevocably to a woman, wise in the 
experience of sorrew and suffering. • 

“Tell me, dear,” was all she said, knowing instinctively 
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that this was no time for the offering of sympathy. She 
recognized in the girl her own capacity for bearing the 
reverses of fortune, and she respected her courage as she 
would have had her own respected. 

"I did not know anything until the first clay of the divorce 
case, when son?e American people came to Concaincau and 
brought with them some English papers which they had 
bought on the way. They 1‘=‘nt them to me, and the first 
thing 1 saw was Frank's photcjgraph. I knew there was 
no mistake, that it really was Frank, though they called 
him Carron, and I Uarted out for London at once. I don’t 
know what I thought 1 could do, but I felt I must be here. 
I got to London on the Friday when the case ended. The 
evening papers were just out, and I felt 1 must sec Frank 
and know what he intended to do. 1 left Peter at Mrs. 
Morlay’s and went to Frank's flat. He was out, but I 
have a key and I opened the door and went in. Thete 
was a letter for me on the table. He had been writing it, 
1 suppose, and was interrupted, because he had aclded 
that he would have to leave off because a friend had 
tc-lephoned to him to go and see them. It was aft^r ten, 
and I guessed that the friend was Mrs. Drew and it made 
me—maci in a way, I suppose. Anyway, I looked up her 
nddre.ss in the telephone book. It had said in the papers 
that .she was living at a flat in Kensington, and I chanced 
it and went to Ambcrlev Mansions.” 

Mrs. Harmcr stared at her aghast. She wondered 
whether she could possibly have understood the situation 
aright. ' 

“You went to Amberley Mansions? On— on the night 
that-” 

“On the night that Frank was killed, yes.” 

She spoke w'ith perfect composure, as if the dead man 
had had no connection with her, and her mother w’ondered 
for a moment if the tragedy had turned her brain. Irene 
guessed the thought and smiled bitteily. 

"No, I am perfectly sane. Mother. I suppose really that 
his—his unfaithfulness to me was worse than his death. 
It may btf unnatural and wrong, but I«have no heart left 
and no tears.” 
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“What time was it when you svent to Mrs. Prew's 
flat?" 

Mrs. Harmer’s anxiety made her voice sharp, and Irene 
looked at her curiously. 

“About half-past ten. I .should say. I had waited some 
time hoping he would come back to his flat." 

“What—what happened? Did you see him?’’ 

“No. Nothing happened at all, except that he was 
certainly alive then. The door was open, and though the 
door ot the room where they were was almost closed, 1 
could hear what lliey said.’’ * 

“They?” 

Again that sharp note of anxiety. 

“Yes. There was a woman there, crying. I heaul liis 
voice. Frank s, say something about telling John Drew 
eveiything, and then her voice begging him not Icj, and 
dying in a teaiful, heait-broken way. I—1 couldn’t have 
gone in, so I just slipped away and went back to Mrs. 
Morley's. I meant to go to h'rank in the morning, and 
then—then it was in the papers next day. It was— 
horiible.” 

She broke off and shuddered, and the mother, holding her 
closely, was glad that she should show at least some sign of 
feeling about so great a tragedy as that which would have 
ovenvhelmed most girls. Irene was showing lierself to be 
.so different a person from all previous conceptions of her 
that her mother felt completely at sea^ Sensing something 
of what was passing in the older woman’s mind, the girl 
lifted her head with the ghost of a smile.' 

“You are wondering what* has happened to the daughter 
you used to have. Mother. I think she is dead. Anyway, 
I have learnt at last some of the lessons of life, and now 
that my eyes are opened, I wonder that they could have 
remained closed so long.’’ ( 

The mother was wise enough not to probe further into a 
matter which she knew that some day, by gradual degrees, 
would be made clear to her. She knew that it was not just 
the discovery of her husband's liaison with Mrs. Drew, nor 
the tragedy of hi.s death that had so altered Irone, but she 
was content to bide her timi). 
o 
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“You are sure of the exact time when you were outside 
Mrs. Drew’s flat, I suppose?” she asked her, keeping to 
the topic of urgency. 

“Not to a minute, but I think it must have been about 
half-past ten, judging by the time of my arrival at Victoria, 
and the various things I did after that. And I know that 
I got back to Mrs. Morley’s at eleven, because it was time 
for Peter to have his last teed, and Mrs. Morley was getting 
his bottle when I got there." 

“Did anyone see you go in?" 

“No. The halT’was rather dark and the porter was 
standing with his back to the door and did not see me, 
so I went past him and straight up tlie stairs till I found 
the right number." 

“What was the woman’s voice like? Could you hear 
exactly what she said?" 

“She was just crying, and when Frank said that abo\it 
telling Mr. Drew, she just said, 'Francis, don’t—don’t, 
I beseech you. I will do anything rather than that’. Then 
I came away as it didn’t seem—honourable to stay." 

“It’s very strange," said Mrs. Harmer, in a reflective 
way. “I suppose it was a lady's voice?" 

“Oh yes, quite. Why is it strange?" 

“Because if it was Mrs. Drew, why should she worry 
what Frank could tell John? He had done his worst 
already. He had divorced her." 

“Yes. I thought "that, too.” 

Irene shrugged her shoulders. 

"What was the good? Frank is dead, and if Mrs. Drew 
cared for him she has trouble enough without my making 
it worse for her. It seems from the story at the inquest 
that she was the only person likely to have access to her 
flat at the time he was killed, though she says she did not 
leave the upstairs flat until she came down to find him— 
dead.” 

“And you didn’t see anyone? No one on the stairs or— 
or anywhere?" 

Irene glanced at her another sharply. There was an 
intensity of interest in the question that its importance 
seemed not to merit. ^ 
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"I did not see anyone. Did you expect that I should 
have done?" • 

She spoke hurriedly, wiih over emphasis in her denial. 
Then, apparently breaking off th'’ conversation, she started 
up with a sudden ]erk of memoiy. 

"Where is Claud?" she asked, her voiofe almost shrill 
in its anxiety. 

Irene looked at her gravely and then took her arm and 
drew her down into her chair again. 

‘‘He is all right. He is upstairs asleep. I went up when 
I got here. It was lucky 1 had a key, as it was raining 
and it is almost impossible to wake him once he is asleep." 

"Are you sure he is there?" 

Again that note of anxiety, and Irene watched her closely, 
a new thought taking fomi in her mind. 

"I am quite sure. We should have heard him*if he 
had come downstairs. Now, Mother, to go back to the 
discussion, who was it you expected I should have seen 
at Ambcrley Mansions that night? Was it—Claud?" 

Mrs. Harmer started up wildly, then sat down again in 
the chair and covered her face with her hands. Irene pulled 
them gently away, covering the twisted fingers ir\ her own 
strong young hands. 

"My dear, you are hiding something and bearing it all 
alone. Do you think I didn’t know that there was much 
in all this that needed explanation? \Jou will have to give 
it, dear, when the time comes. They will certainly arrest 
someone for murder, and then you will 'simply have to 
explain how it was you weht to the flat of a complete 
stranger in the middle of the night. Why not tell me now, 
dear, and let us work it out together and see what is best 
to be done?” 

The courage and endurance, the indomitable spirit which 
had kept her going during these days of anxiety gave way at 
last under the touch and voice of affection, and she sobbed 
unrestrainedly on Irene's shoulder for those first few blessed 
moments of relief. Then, drying^ her eyes, she sat up and 
conjured up a rather pitiful smile. • 

“I’m sorry, but it has bee'^—terrible," she said. 

“I know, my dear. You have been bearing something 
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that j^ou should not have had to bear alone. It was because 
I realized that that I came to you. Now tell me all about 
it, and we will decide what to do. You expected that I 
.should have seen Claud at Mrs. Drew's that night, didn’t 
you ?’' 

Mrs. Harmel nodded. 

"But what on earth would he be doing there? You 
think he really was there?" 

"I know he was. I—saw him. 

The words came,in a whispei, and she looked round a‘> 
if terrified that even that might have reached beyond the 
room in which they .sat. 

"You saw him? But, Mother—why ever should he go 
there, and m the middle ot the night, too?" 

The mother could not speak for a moment, and they 
sat gripping one another's hands, staring into the ghost- 
peopled distance. Then Mrs. Harmer spoke again, still in 
that frightened whisper. 

"He had been strange all the evening and kept talking 
about the case. J couldn't stop him. You know he never 
looks at the [lapers? Well, he did look at them duiing the 
divorce trial. I kept them out of the house, but somehow 
he got hold of one and found out about—about Frank. He 
was terribly angry and vindictive, and threatened to do him 
in, and Mis. Drew as well. I managed to quiet him at last, 
and then that Mr. .VVelb^^ came in. You know what an 
influence he always had over Claud. He wanted him to go 
out, and though'’ I begged him not to, he would go. I sat 
up and waited for him and lit came back alone soon after 
ten, all worked up again and threatening to—to kill Fiank 
and Mrs. Drew. Somehow he seemed even more vindictive 
against her than against Frank, and he kept saying he 
knew where she lived and that she would soon be sorry that 
he knew where to find her. Well, 1 managed to quiet him 
again, and persuaded him to go to bed. He asked me for 
some hot milk, as he was .shivering with cold, and I went 
into the kitchen to heat it. I put some of that medicine in 
it to mako.him sleep, but"when I went vpstairs with it, his 
room was empty, and I cquldn't find him in the house 
anywhere. I was terrified, and I thought at once that he had 
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gone to Mrs. Drew's. I knew where the flat was, though 
I had never been to it, and 1 hurried there as fas't as I 
could. I had been some time getting the hot milk ready 
because the first lot burnt whilst I was looking for the 
medicine, and I had to heat another lot. and then I couldn't 
get the cork out of the bottle when I hacf found it. so I 
ii alized he could have had quite half-an-hour's start. I 
didn’t sec anyone when I got into the hall. Perhaps the 
poiter was still busy and did not notice me. Anyway, no 
one stopped me, and I ran up th( stairs^ looking for No. 24 . 
I hen—then, ju.st as I found it, I heard a terrible sound, a 
sort of moan that was half a sen-am, and before 1 could 
move, he_(daud—came out of the flat with a dreadful 
look on his face, and he rushed past me down the stairs 
and was gone in a flash. I was just going to turn i^nd go 
after him when I saw Mrs. Drew on the stairs above me, 
the other side of the doorway. She looked white and sick 
and was clinging to the banister. I said to her. Did you 
hear.^’ and she just nodded and somehow we went into the 
flat together, she hanging back a little as we got into the 
hall. I pu.shed t>pcn the sitting-room door a little wider, 
though it was standing open, and we went in amj founil— 
Frank—on the floor there, with-" 

“I know. Mother. You needn’t sa}'’,” interposed Irene 
quickly, her aims holding the frail form more closely, whilst 
hei troubled eyes looked into space ovqr the bowed, gr eying 
head 

“What happened then?’’ she asked at fast. “You sent 
for the police?’’ ’ 

“Not at once. We looked at one anolher, and then she 
said in a whisper, ‘They’ll know. They’re sure to know. 
We must do something.’ And I said, ‘Yes, we must do 
something'. Then she took hold of the knife, though she 
had turned so deathly white that I thought she would faint. 

I could see how she shuddered as she touched the thing, 
but she couldn’t get it out, and my own lingers would not 
grasp it, though I tried. Her nerve had gone so that she 
had not the strength of a baby, and she droppecidown into 
a chair as if she was going to /aint. 1 ran into the kitchen 
and got her some water, and then she pulled herself together 
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a bit and said there would be finger-marks. She took out 
her handkerchief and dipped it in the water, and we— 
we washed the handle of the knife and some stains on the 
chair near him, and then we burned the handkerchief in 
the fire and washed our hands. We searched everywhere 
for other traces,’and when we were sure we had not left any, 
she telephoned for the police to come. I was feeling 
sick and—and terrified, but she was quite calm, though 
I could see she was feeling as bad as I was about it. 
She is—rather dififerent from what I had imagined 
her.” 

“How on earth—Mother, you really think that—that it 
was Claud who killed Frank.?” 

"Don’t—don’t!” moaned the mother, trembling again 
as the^dreadful thought was put into words. 

"But what about Mrs. Drew?” The delicate eyebrows 
were drawn together in a puzzled frown. "You say she 
saw him too, but if so, why did she take all those pains to 
protect him, even to taking the blame herself, as she seems 
to intend? He is nothing to her.” 

"I know. That puzzled me for a moment. Then 1 
realized that in the half-light of the staircase she thought 
it was—John. He did not pass as close to her as he did 
to me, and—he is so like John.” 

Her children had long known the inner history of their 
mother’s life, and it was no secret to them that Claud was 
John Drew’s son. 

"Then you think Mrs. Drew is deliberately sacrificing 
herself to save her husband’s^life?” 

"Yes.” 

"You are sure it was Claud and not Mr. Drew?” asked 
Irene slowly and thoughtfully. 

"Yes. He almost touched me in passing, and I am not 
likely to have made a mistake, am I?” 

"No.” , 

Again the two sat silently occupied with their thoughts, 
and into the younger wopian's eyes came a look of grief 
and fear slirangely intermingled when ut last she broke 
the silence. t 

"Mother,” she said softly, but with decision in her voice. 
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"we can’t possibly let it stay like tliis. We can’t let her 
suffer for what Claud did.’’ "• 

Dorothy Harmer gripped her daughter’s anu with all 
the force of her twisted fingers, and her eyes blazed. 

"I tell you I care for nothing so long as they do not take 
Claud. You would give him up to tiial anfl perhaps—that 
horrible death, your own brother?’’ 

Irene's face grew more white and set, but her eyc's met 
her mother's unllinchingly. 

"Would anything on earth justify us in keeping silence 
if such a thing would send an innocent woman to her 
death?’’ 

"Better Pauline Drew than my boy.’’ 

"But even if the worst happened and they—proved that 
it was Claud, it would not mean his death, Mother, pveiy- 
one knows that he is not normal, that he has always been 
unbalanced." 

"They would take him and shut him up, away from 
me, for the rest of his life." 

The mother’s voice was inflexible in its determination, 
and Irene felt as if caught in a trap from which she could 
only escape broken and crushed. There were .only two 
ways open—to give up Claud or let Pauline Drew suffer 
unjustly. She weighed one against the other in her mind, 
though she knew from the outset which way she must and 
would choose. She chose at last, wnth trembling hands 
clenched and pale lips quivering. 

"Mother, we must not do this terribld thing. I must 
speak. I could never have’ another moment’s peace of 
mind if I allowed them to take Mrs. Drew and charge her 
with this thing.’’ 

"It is too late,” said the mother with a sort of hard note 
of triumph in her voice. "They have taken her already. 
I was with her when they came for her." 

"Mother! And you did not speak?” 

‘T have already told you that I care for nothing but 
Claud’s safety. What is this jvoman to me com]>ared 
with my son? B>Jsides, if she didn’t do it, hoiJI^ can they 
prove that she did? She iiasn’t got to die to save 
Claud.” 
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“Mother, such things have been known, and how do 
we kiJovv how often they happen?” 

“I am not going to have Claud put in danger,” repeated 
the mother doggedly. 

Irene rose and took her hat from the chair on which it 
had been lying^ 

“There is nothing to prevent me from doing what i 
right,” she said. 

Mrs. Harmor made no movement towaids her to prevent 
her, and there was«>even a smile on her face. 

“You can do nothing at all, Irene,” she said. “If you 
go and repeat what you have told me to-night, you will 
hang Pauline Drew. You can only repeat as hearsay what 
I have told you, and I should deny ever having told you 
any sych thing. Go if you want to. Claud will be absolutely 
safe once they have found Pauline Drew guilty.” 

Irene paused with her hat in her hand, twisting and 
untwisting with nervous fingers the ribbon bow which 
trimmed it. She realized that she was in a cleft stick as 
far as any ability to help Mrs. Drew was concerned. Ili'r 
lip curled a lit lie as she told herself that she .should have 
no possibje desire to save her late husband’s mistress froiu 
even the indirect result of her sin, and yet she knew, dei'p 
within her, that she would never rest whilst her brotlua 
sheltered behind a woman who, though guilty of other sins, 
was yet innocent of 4.his. 

“I see where you have driven me. Mother,” she said at 
last with slow deliberation, “but I can never rest whilst 
Claud is sheltering behind Mrs. Drew, if he is really the 
guilty one.” 

Mrs. Harmor 'ooked at her curiously. She had realized 
very early in the conversation that her daughter had 
returned to her a very different person from the one who 
had, for nearly twenty years, been so dependent and timid, 
and as time went on, she saw with even greater clearness 
that out of the ashes of the girl whom the fires of grief had 
burnt had sprung a woman with a soul and a personality 
quite unkifown to the mother who had borne her. 

“Do you realize who it is^vou are so anxious to defend, 
Irene?” she asked. 
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“Yes.” 

“And you think it is your duty to denounce your own 
brother in order to save the woman who caused your 
husband to be untaithtul to you.^” 

Irene winced. Then she faced her mother with a look 
in which pride and grief weie mingled. • 

“I know, Mother. I have no more friendly iocling 
towards Pauline Drew than 1 should have had tnw'ards— 
Frank, had he lived. Between them they have brought 
mo almost to the depths of despair, and it is only my baby 
that makes me want to go on living. It is no friendliness 
to Pauline Drew. It is only that 1 want to do what 1 know 
to be right, whatever it may mean to any of us.’’ 

Dorothy Harmer remembered suddenly the one relative 
of her husband whom she had met, an aunt with uncom¬ 
promising views on life and a rigid division of everything 
into black or white, with neither sympathy nor understand¬ 
ing for those who.se lives blended the two into a compromise 
of grey which was tar more comfortable to live with than 
the blameless white demanded of the high-rniiided lady 
before whom the guilt-conscious Dorothy liad shivered 
Afiparently this same streak had found its wa,v into the 
character of Miss Keziah Harmer’s descendant, and Mrs. 
IlarmcT envisioned again, in the pale, pure face of her 
daughter, the uncompromising rectitude of the old aunt 
A quick spasm of sympathy shot through the mother's heart 
as she realized what scorching fire Canon’s infidelity must 
have been to the girl who had trusted hm! and who revered 
justice and faithful dealings even to the e.\tent of giving 
up her own dearly loved brother rather than let an innocent 
woman suffer for his fault. She rose and put her hand on 
the girl’s arm. 

“Claud has been so handicapped from the start. Irene. 
Born without even a name, never strong in body, and with 
always that strangeness about him that we—we have never 
been able to teel sure about. Is it so hard tor you to 
agree to spare him this, if we c^n keep him from it.? You 
do care for him,•don’t you, Irene? He is your brother." 

Irene sighed, but did not return the proffered caress. 
She seemed strangely remote now that she had come back. 
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“I know, mother. 1 am not callous enough not to care 
what becomes of him. It is only that—that we must do 
the right thing. How could you bear to live if they convict 
Mrs. Drew of this when we have every reason to believe 
that—that the guilt is Claud’s?" 

"They won’t‘convict her. I believe that she will find 
some way of proving hCiS'^If innocent without bringing 
John Drew into it." 

Irene knew that her mother spoke with no possibility of 
knowing whether .she would find her words come true, and 
her face still wore the troubled, anxious look it had bonie 
ever since the revelation which so deeply implicated Claud. 

"Why should Mrs. Drew go to such lengths as this to 
defend her husband, even if she docs believe that it was he 
who came out of her fiat that night?" she asked thought¬ 
fully . * 

Dorothy Harmer smiled a strange, wise smile which had 
something of wistful regret in it, and in her eyes there 
shone for a moment the ghost of youth again. 

"A woman who has once loved John Drew does not 
easily forget him, my dear,” she said softly, "and most 
particularly a woman whom he has made his wife." 

Irene kissed her mother with sudden tenderness, under¬ 
standing for perhaps the first time what it was that had 
brought her to the brink of this crime which she intended 
to commit against a»woman in order to protect her son. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


B ehind the closed and guarded d(for of No. 24 
Amberley Mansions, Detective Inspector Sargent sat 
deep in thought, a frown on his usually placid brow. 

, A sharp rap at the door sent him to open it. 

“Well?" he asked of the young police officer whom he 
admitted. 

“Nothing, sir." 

The frown deepened. This case was of the utmost 
importance to the man on whose advice Pauline Drew had 
been arrested, though the findings of the inquest had been 
“Murder against some person or persons unknown.'' He 
had at one time been in the running for a very high office 
in his particular line, but the demon of mischance had 
tracked him down time after time until he found himself 
in danger of being permanently shelved. He had jumped 
at the chance offered him of retrieving his fortunes by 
undertaking so famous a case as the murder pf Francis 
Carron, and he had made up his mind at the outset that 
it would be a simple matter to prove to the hilt the guilt 
of Pauline Drew. Now, however, the deeper he went into 
the case, the more he was convinced ^lat he was on a false 
scent. It was rather instinct than past experience that 
brought him to such a conclusion, for Ms many dealings 
with criminals had taught him that it was often the most 
innocent-looking person who had the guiltiest record. He 
was somewhat at a loss to define his growing conviction 
that Francis Carron had not met his death at the hands 
of Pauline Drew, but, realizing that proof of her innocence 
would put out of his reach for ever the prize which he 
coveted amongst the few baubles dangled by the Yard 
before its servants, he felt himself to be in an invidious 
position. , 

Pacing up and* down the little room redolent even yet 
of the occupation of a daiifty and fastidious woman of 
fashion, he racked his brains for some other solution of 
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the mystery. Had it not been for Drew’s unassailable 
alibi, he would have fastened the guilt there, but, search 
as he might, he could find no possibility of criticism in that 
alibi. 

The young police officer watched him with interest. This 
was his first experience of a murder case, and he was not 
yet old enough to have toigeften Sherlock Holmes and all 
the blood-and-thunder stories wfiirh had, as a matter of 
fact, caused him to betake his six feet odd of brawny muscle 
into the police force. Sargent's name was one to conjure 
with, for his failures and mistakes were not open to the 
inspection of all and sundry, and the young assistant fell 
himself lucky in being associated with him in this absorb 
ing case. 

He coughed deprecatingly at last, and Sargent turned a 
fro\vning face on him. 

“They knew at tlie prison that you came from me?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir. They said it didn’t make no manner nt 
difference. Orders was that the lady was not to be dis¬ 
turbed for anything to-day.” 

“Lot of,rubbish. Influence, of course,” snorted Sargent. 
“Anybody but the Home Secretary's wife would have had 
to do as I say.” 

“You’re sure she's the guilty party, sir?” hazarded the 
youngster ditfidcntly»' He had seen Mrs. Drew once or 
twice, and would have liked to believe her all that she 
had looked. * 

“Do you think I'd have arrested her if I wasn’t?” 
snapped Sargent, the wording of his own thought coming 
menacingly to him “The devil of it is that there’s no 
proper evidence to speak of. A damned clever woman, 
that's what she is. Used to queer dealings, too, by the 
thoroughness she showed in washing off those finger-marks, 
if there ever were any. Seems no doubt but that she did 
that, anyway, from the marks round the door and that 
chair, to say nothing of hci*" half-burnt handkerchief in the 
fire-place. 'If I could only find one fingA-mark about this 
place.” .' 

He started the fruitless search again, bidding Pearce do 
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likewise, and the boy set to work with renewed thorough¬ 
ness as if he had never searched the place for thrf same 
unfound marks before. Suddenly, however, his wanderings 
having taken him round the tiny kitchen for the hundredth 
time, his quick eyes caught sight of a tiny mark found by 
an unusual glimmer of spring sunshine. e.xainined it 
closely, and then called cautiousl}^ to his chief. 

“Can you come, sir?" he asked, his voice trembling with 
eagerness. 

Sargent crossed the hall at a bound, ^nd, standing beside 
the porcelain sink, he applied his pocket microscope to the 
tiny stain which Pearce pointed out under one of the white 
taps. The younger man waited with almost unbearable 
excitement until at last the detective rose, a look of triumph 
in his face. 

“It is certainly a finger-mark, and a blood-stained one, 
too, if I am not much mistaken." 

He took from his wallet a photograph of a collection of 
finger-prints, and, using the microscope again, he compared 
with them, line for line, the tiny marks on the tap. Then 
he straightened himself and his eyes gleamed as he replacc'd 
the card in his wallet and tucked away in anottier pocket 
the microscope. 

“That print was made by the finger of Pauline Drew,” 
he said with triumphant emphasis, "and I am prepared 
to wager my reputation that the brovai stain on it was the 
blood of Francis Carronl" 


Left mercifully alone at last, Pauline knelt on the haul 
floor of her cell and prayed inarticulately, prayed to what 
she herself felt to be an Unknown God, and yet prayed 
because of some deep need within her that would not be 
satisfied with less than a return to the old, half-forgotten 
ways of her childhood. Neither words nor thoughts would 
come to her at first as she knelt there, flung back again 
by the world she had loved to ^he feet of that Unknown 
God. She found* herself repeating the childi»h doggerel 
which had never meant anything to her, and with the words 
came crowding back memories of her childhood, when she 
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had cast herself down in passionate prayer for some childish 
treat, rfor the return of some lost and cherished toy, for 
the recovery of an adored cat who had been too ill that 
day even to rub its head against the little tender hand 
that caressed it. She remembered how she had bitterly 
cast off the Alr*.ighty when her cat had died, cowing that 
she would never bow hei head in prayer again, and then 
how she had gone into the mos>i secluded spot in the woods 
to solemnly ask God to take her words back and let her 
pray to Him again ^becau.se, in the place of the old black 
cat, there had appeared mysteriously a small and adorably 
fluffy kitten. It could never be the same as the beloved 
Timmins, of course, but her just little mind admitted that 
God had done his best for her, after all, and, clutching 
the Huffy kitten to her breast, she had sworn that she would 
say pi'ayers every day of her life in gratitude for the gift. 

Now, kneeling by the prison bed, she returned to the 
old formula of those careless days. 

"I’m sorry, God," she whispered. "I don't know 
whetlier you can hear me, or whether you are even there 
at all, and yet somehow I believe there must be someone 
there. I’m sorry. I did a thing I knew was wrong. I gave 
to Francis what I had vowed before You should be only 
John’s. And now 1 am paying. It is a terrible price, God, 
but I want to pay it. Just give me this one thing—help 
me to be big enough, strong enough, loving enough, to 
pay what I owe to John. I love him, so it ought to be 
easy, but I am ?. coward, and I may be afraid at the last 
and tell them. 1 don’t ask 'You to forgive me, God. I 
don’t think yuu are likely to do that. Only give me 
courage. Don’t l^t me be a coward. Let me do this for 
John—for John!'' 

She bowed her head on her arms at the words, and it 
seemed that something would burst in her head if the tears 
could not have their way. Yet she knelt there dry-eyed, 
looking down along the road that led—where? She dare 
not think of it, and, shuddering, she rose at last and sat 
down with, hands folded in her lap and. tried to force her 
mind into other channels. » 

Could there be any possibility of mistake? She began 
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to go over the ground again, but the facts as she marshalled 
them before her, persuaded her with hopeless rej'jetition 
that there was too much coincidence for so colossal an error 
to be made. She had seen him there on the staiKS, seen 
his cleat profile, silhouetted against the wall, his tall virile 
figure, the crisp, clo.se-cut hair which had, always seemed 
so full of life and strength when she had ruffled it with her 
hand. 

She caught back her thoughts with a stifled sob and kept 
them chained to the actual facts. 

Faced on that morning of horror witfi the conviction that 
Carron had met his death at the hands of the man whom 
he had wronged, she cast about in her mind feverishly 
for some channel of escape for him before it was too late. 
Where had he gone when he had left her flat the night 
before? Suddenly his words on the tele])hone camt; back 
to her. He had said he had promised to go to Sir James 
Peel’s that evening. Had he gone, after what had hap¬ 
pened? She had picked up the telephone and called a 
familiar number. 

“That you, Browning? I must speak to Sir James at 
once, please. It is Mrs. Drew.” 

“He has only been in bed an hour or two,’madam,” 
came the respectful objection, and Pauline could sense the 
amazement with which Sir James Peel’s butler received a 
telephone call from Mrs. John Drew at .seven o'clock on a 
March morning. * 

“I am sorry, but you must disturb hyn. It is of the 
utmost importance. Browning.” 

Her tones must have carried conviction, for in another 
few moments a sleepy voice was asking her what an earth 
was up. 

“Jimmy, this is Pauline Diew. Are you really awake 
and listening?” 

“Mm.” 

“Did John come round to your house last night, quite 
late?” 

Still too muddhyl with sleep ib consider tlie^\vi.sdom of 
refraining from the truth, Sif James assented sleepily. 

“Mm. 'Bout half-past ten'or so.” 
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“How long did he stay there?" 

“Dvnno, I had a crowd here celebrating, and we got 
too cheerful for him, so he miked off into the library. Was 
gone when I rolled in 'bout three or so." 

“Jimmy, something terrible has happened. I think it 
is best for you pot to know from me, but if you are asked 
what time John came to vou, say a few minutes after ten, 
and—Jimmy—swear that ni was with you all the time— 
that he did not leave the hou.se, Lhat—anything you like, 
only that you know he was with you all the time until the 
early hours of the morning. ’ ’ 

He had certainly roused himself by this time, for her 
tense, insistent tones and strange instructions had acted 
as effectively as a cold .sponge, but before he had time to 
ask the thousand questions that offered themselves to his 
mind,' she was gone, with the repeated injunctions to him 
to remember what she said, and a further charge not to 
mention this conversation to anyone. 

He had stood manfully by her, and there was no hint or 
suggestion that John Drew had not been of and with the 
party whom Sir James Peel had summoned that night to 
celebrate the accession to an estate which became his at 
twenty-five. He had been under the guardianship of John 
Drew for the few years which preceded his actual coming 
of age, and though he had been legally free of jurisdiction 
for four years now, there had always been the fncndlj' 
giving and taking oi advice and help between the famous 
Minister and the son of a dead friend. Pauline had known 
a throb of thankfulness that ^t was to this particular house 
to which John had gone on that night, for .she knew that 
the boy would defend him with the last breath in his body. 

Then had com„ the searching questions from the police, 
from Sargent, from a host of people whom she resented 
hotly, but must, for John’s sake, accept. If it transpired 
through outside sources that he had come to her flat at all, 
she would swear that he left whilst she was still in the flat 
with her lover Her own danger was left almost entirely 
out of her calculations, far it was not conceivable to her 
that anyo'ne could seriously think her'capable of such a 
thing as murdering a man. Tlie thought had certainly come 
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to her that suspicion might rest to some extent on her, but 
she had brushed it aside as ridiculous, and conceiuuted on 
shielding John. ■' 

His abrupt statement that he had been in the Hat when 
siie J(dt it had staggered her and overthrown all her rare- 
full3^-laid plans, and it was not until the porter’s stateiiK’nt 
that he had spoken to Carron alter set'in^ Drew off the 
premises that she began to lift her crushed hopes again. 
Bewildered for the moment by the knowleilge that John had 
actually left Carron alive in the flat, coupletl with the evi¬ 
dence of her own eyes that he had bcej« coming out of the 
flat an hour afterwards, her mind had gone back to the con¬ 
fession of Sir James Peel that he and Jiis friends had b(?en 
incapable of knowing what really had tran.spire<l at his 
house that night. She had constructed the scene as she con¬ 
structed it again now, with her hands clenched on thj sides 
of the hard pallet bed, her eyes looking with strained mtent- 
ne.ss into the distance that was not bounded by tlic four 
walls of her cell. 

She visualized the house where John’s ward lived, moved 
and had his somewhat riotous and disorderly living. She 
had been there many limes to parties which, though gay 
■ind amusing, had alwaj's been carefully censored before 
she was invited to join them. She knew his men friends, 
harmless and brainless 3'ouths, whose horizons, bereft of 
war, were boumled by wine, women and song. She knew 
who had been there on the night of March i8th, for they 
had all given their evidence, prompted beforehand by their 
host, that Mr. John Drew had been with them until the early 
hours of the morning of the* 19th. It was easy to recon¬ 
struct the actual happenings of that night. !n the .smoking- 
room, with its leather chairs and masculine comfort, sur¬ 
rounded by bottles and .syphons and decanters anrl boxes 
<if every kind of smoke. Peel and his familiars had made 
merry. Diew, coming upon them to keep, even for a short 
time, his promise, would strike an uncongenial note. Pauline 
pictured him amongst them for a while, tiying to reconcile 
liimself to an evening so much against his tastes, and then, 
in a little time, rrf 5 iking his W'ay, almost unob‘*:rved, into 
the great, dim hbrary where*Sir Thomas Peel, his friend 
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and counsellor of many yeais, had gathered together a mar¬ 
vellous collection of books U])on which his unregenerate heir 
looked with tolerant scoin. She shuddered as she saw him, 
in im.igiiintion, trying to read himself into forgetfulness 
of the sci'iic he had just witnessed, when from the bedroom 
sacred to the happiest days of their love had come the man 
for whom she had betraved him and those wonderful days. 
She bowed h('r head again at die knowledge of the depths 
to which she had fallen in liis t dmation that he could 
believe her capable of having her lover there, where she 
had lain in his armfj and lured him with her beauty from 
the cares and anxieties of his public life. 

Back again she wrenched her thoughts to that quiet room 
where, out of sight and sound of the revellers, he had 
tried to forget her and her lover. At last, she pictured him 
thrusting the book awaj^ and striding out of the house, 
his eyes still binning with that unforgettable look which 
had been in tluan when, turning, she had seen Carron in 
the donrwa}' behind her. No one would have known of his 
going from Sir James’s house, for Browning had long since 
gone his own way, and the door always stood hospitably 
open to all and sundry on such gala nights as Sir James 
held a bachelor party. It would have been the easiest 
thing in the world to .slip away without anyone's know¬ 
ledge, and, as subsequent inquiries proved, tire porter at 
Amberiey Mansions was too much occupied with his wireless 
set to be cognisant of any comings or goings during the 
hour in which Francis Carron was murdered. 

She tried to fdree herself to visualize the actual scene in 
her flat when, in attempting to flee from the wrath of the 
man who hated him, Carron had been stricken down by 
the dagger which had lain there on her table, close to the 
hand of the man who, perhaps, had had no murder in his 
heart till that moment. 

She crouched, shuddering, against the wall, and then 
started up wildly as the door creaked open. 

It was the wardress, a hard-faced woman who had no 
sympathy to spare for the "fine lady" who never spoke 
to her unliss it were in answer to a difect question. She 
had no ability to perceive tha^t it was sheer terror and agony 
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of mind that gave the far-away look to I’aulinc’s eye^ ar\d 
made her aloof and silcii' and almost obliMous ih her 
surroundings. 

“A visitor for you," said the woman hrus(]U' iv. and h(>r 
eyes became harder as she saw (he instinetu'e K.eoil fiDin 
her which was more a rcc'oil from the thoufdU ot a fiuti;''r 
torture of quesimning than from the worn.in !ier.M-If, w lio 
h.id never yet as.i>uined any actual pei-.onahly in P<iul.iu'’& 
mind. 

"I don’t want to see anyone," she whispered. 

"You got to," said the woman, but the next in'imi'ut 
f’auline had forgotten her, for a man’s tall tiguu' i.lli'd die 
narrow doorway, and she was looking into her husband's 
face. 

"John!" 

Her lip.s framed the w'ord. but no sound came, and Drew 
uirned to the woman who stood w'atching them with uneon- 
ecaled curiosity. 

"I understood that I was to be permitteil to see niy wife 
alone." he .said curtly. "Kindly leave us." 

I'hcre was no w'ithstanding the note of authont\-, and 
the woman reluctantly withdrew, though she had.tlu' satis¬ 
faction of hcarin.g most of the low-toned conversation that 
ensued, a conversation which w'as stored up in hei mind to 
be repeated, with einbellishinnits, to a nowd ot admiring 
and envious friends during her next frc'e hour. 

Dicw’s heart ached at sight of her, and he had sntre'y 
been able to repress the exclamation which* had risen to his 
lips when he had followed the w.iidiess into the cell v.’e'le 
they had imprisoned her pending her trial. 

She wa.s still dressed in one of the gowns ot dull, bl.u k 
satin which had been almost her only wear since (diiion’s 
death. To him and to others it was an insignia ot Iwr 
mourning for her lover, but it was actuall}^ only the impres¬ 
sion ot her own soirow and remorse. She had always 
dressed "according to the state of her soul", as she had 
laughingly put it in the old glad Jays, and stie hail colours 
and styles to suit l?vcry shade of her rainbow ffisonality. 
Dnly the faithful Martin really appreciated her rm.-,lres.>’s 
constant choice of black during the agonizing vlays since 
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Carron's death, but none of her dissuasion had made 
Pauline change into happier colours. 

Seen in the fitful liglit of the cell, the delicate face and 
purple-shadowed eyes seemed more those of a ghost than 
of a living woman, and the black dress sei^ved only to 
accentuate the*illusion. 

“They would not let me ''ome to you, dear. You guessed 
that, didn’t you?’’ 

He spoke in a low voice, strangely diffident now that he 
was face to face wi^h her, and filled with an immense pity 
for her. His arms ached to enfold her, but he had s<j 
schooled himself to realize that she loved him no longer, 
that he held himself rigidly in check. It was, he told him¬ 
self, the very least consideration that he could show her. 

“I know. But you can’t do anything, John. I am glad. 
I hope they will get it over quickly.’’ 

Her voice was as cold and expressionless as her face, and 
he put out his hand as it to touch her, and then drew it 
back quickly. 

“Don’t think of it in that way, Pauline,’’ he said gently. 
“It isn’t like you to give up like this as soon as you mei'l 
a difficulty. Where is all your w'onderful courage gone?” 

He rallied her with the smile which somehow he had con¬ 
trived to conjure up, but she found no answering one, and 
it died away quickly again, 

“I have no courage left—and no hope,’’ she said quietly. 
“This thing has to be, and all I want now is to find courage 
enough not to make it—more difficult for—other people,’’ 

She could not say “for >hni’’, though her heart said 
it. 

“But I am n^'t looking at it that way. We are going 
to fight until we have freed you, Pauline. It should be 
easy, because nobody could really believe you capable of 
this monstrous thing.’’ 

He spoke with a cheerfulness which he did not feel, but 
it had no effe''t on her. She only moved restlessly, as if 
anxious to be left alone ^ain. 

“The fight will be so much harder i^ you will not help, 
Pauline dear,’’ he went oiV, as she made no rejoinder. 
“We’re going to fight together, you and I. Isn’t that it?’’ 
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“Jolin, I don't want to light. I have no strength lift. 
I do not even want to live. Why should I?" , 

Her voice was still en otionlcss, and he took a step 
towards her so that, in the tiny confines of the (cll, she 
could not avoid his neamess that made her heart beat to 
suffocation and her hands clench lest she c.'itch at him with 
them and thaw him nearer still and l.iy her arliing head 
down on his breast. 

"Dear, 1 want you to live. Do you think I can ever be 
happy again until 1 am given the chance of making things 
up to you, of wiping out at least .some of the past, of 
I)iin:;ing to you some sort of hapjiine.ss? It has taken a 
long tune, and has brought yon to this, before 1 have seen 
my.self in my true light. I want 3'ou to live it only to a^k 
30ur pardon, Pauline.’’ 

vShc turned her e3'es resolutely trom his, in wh.th she 
could almost believfi there glowed again that light which 
once had been the light of heaven itself to her. She dare 
not let herself look into them, and her hands clenched bo 
lightly that the nails cut into the soft tlesli of her palms. 

"There is nothing to forgive, John," she said, her voice 
colourless and aloot. "You only did 3mur duly. I was 
not fit to be your wife and bold the position you‘had gi\'(n 
me. W’hat else couhl 3011 have done, if that is what you 
are referring to?" 

, "I could have loved you Letter—or, since, that was not 
possible, f could have shown 3^11 how much I loved you, 
guarded you, protected 3^11, given you mv^ life to make you 
happy instead of giving 3/ou 0013/ the few oddments I could 
spare from public affairs. It is I who have brought you 
here, I who would give all I have and arn, all 1113'^ life, 
all my hopes of a future life, to wipe out the hairpenings 
of the last few months and have another chance." 

^His deep voice vibrated with the love which at last he 
could not control, though by a sujncme etfort he kept his 
arms from their longing desire to draw her to him. W'ith 
her pulses leaping at his voice, his words like music in her 
ears, her whole l^dy trembling with its yearning for his 
touch, she stood glowing with that supreme joy—and the 
next moment memory came swiftly back to stab her with 
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that vision of a dimly-lit staircase, and of the man coming 
swiftly trom the open doorway, leaving there, in the room 
behind him— She shuddered with the revulsion of feeling, 
and Diew knew that again, in some incompiehensible way. 
the moment had passed. 

“What is it, deaiest?’’ he whispered, but she only shook 
her head and pa-'sed hr i hand across her eyes as if to shut 
out the hatefui memory. 

“Won’t you tell me. dear? Tell me what it is that you 
are hiding from me, hiding from us all? Can’t you trust 
me? If it IS too rtuich to ask you to forgive me, won't 
3011 trust me, my wife?” 

.She giijjped lu'i hands in one another at the dear, familiar 
word, hut still she would not meet his eyes. 

“I fiave notliing to foigivc. Neither am 1 your wife,’’ 
she .s:i»'(l steadily. 

“You arc still my wife, Pauline, and always will be.” 

“Vou divorred me,” she reminded him coldly. 

“I have given notice that I shall not apply for the decree 
to be made absolute.” 

“When?” 

“On the day after. I think J knew when you left the 
couit that day that I should never let you go.” 

“You will have to—perhaps very soon, it they say 1 
am guilty.” 

Mer expressionless tone ga\'e no hint of the deadly nausea 
which filled her at the vision which hei ijuick imagination 
(lashed into her mind, but the next instant his arms were 
round her, holding her, straiping her to him in a passion 
of protest. 

“You shall not say things like that, Pauline—shall not 
even think them for an instant. Look at me—no, right 
into my eyes.” ^ 

He held her far enough away trom him so that, dominat 
ing her at last as he alone amongst mankind had always 
done, he forced her to meet his eyes, though in her own 
was a strange mixture of fear, resentment, hope and God 
know what else. •• ^ 

“Listea'to me,” he said, Jiis voice low and vibrant with 
feeling. “I love you, Pauline. I have always loved you, 
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though I drove you from me by my own stu{)idity <iiul hick 
of imagination. It was never want of love, and «’vert when 
you stood in court and laced me so proudly and bravely 
and I lot lliern revile you and mock yon and \ on 

- iny God, don’t you kimw, Pauline, (hat loi evety ping 
you endured, I suffeied a thousandfold? > love you b.ller 
than my life, and I tell you that no one shall evei iaki' 
\-ou from me again.” 

She stood motionless within his arms, her eyes still tixed 
on his with that inscrutable exprt'ssion in them, for in her 
mind there raged still the conllict between hei loiefiiig to 


give herself up to the love that calli-d to hei a ml that i vil 
memory w'hich would not be stilled. 

That memory of his duplicity beat down .d lasi is'i 
impulsf to yield, and she drew hei.self free of him. , 

“Death will take me, John, even though \on -..ii,- yon 
love me better than your life.” 


There was a curious cmphasi.s in her voice as she ei lm' d 


hi.s words, and hei tone remanicd in his mind uiipleasantlv 



for hours after the doors of the prison had closed beh.md 



lie made no attempt to hold her, but us liis airy^, i('Ieav,f.| 
her h(' looked at her with a troubled frown He eould ha\ e 


swoiii th.at at one moment she had been ready to vu Id to 
him, and he was sorely put to if to aecount foi the sudden 
change in her attitude. Had she reeJIy rand for ('anon, 
after all? II so, she would nalirrally resent Iris .iltempt 
to caress her, and yet she had never at Any time had the 
apjiearanee of grieving over tfis death. He [lut die (juestion 
to her abruptly. 

“Pauline did you love Canon 

A wave ot colour surged unexpei'tcdly and painfully ovei 
her face and then receded, leaving her deathly pale again. 
The question had been so suiprising. 

“No,” she said quietly at last, and Drew taught his 
breath with the relief ot the admission. His .s])irits rose. 
He fflt he could overcome anything else in the woruT 

“I never beliovAl that you did,” he said, “i pretended 
to others, and even almost persuaded myself to believe it, 
that I was setting you free from the most altruistic motives, 
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to give you what you wanted. It was nothing of the sort. 
I was bitterly angry and jealous and vindictive, and 1 tell 
into the pit I dug for you." He was almost smiling in the 
relief of open confession to her and to himself. "Ileavtn 
knows what would have befallen us all if Carron had still 
been alive. As'xt is, you are still mine, and 1 am going to 
fight for you to the last oux.re of my strength, to the last 
penny I possess, to the last momtr.-'t of my life." 

Triumph rang in his voice, and, in spite of herself, she 
could not resist a tkrill of pride in him, a throb of safih- 
faclion that she still possessed him so utterly. They had 
pushed aside as of secondary importance the danger in 
which she stood, and not even the narrow cell which 
sheltered them could rob them of their glimpse nl 
heavetj. They stood looking into one another’s eyes as 
if each would read the elusive soul of the other. Then a 
rattlin;; of keys outside the door brought them back to eaith, 
and with a sigh they relinquished their dreams and the little 
room became a cell again, and they themselves became ome 
more a woman about to be tried for her life, and the man 
who was prepared to fight the whole world tor her. 

From the prison. Drew went to the offices of Sir Brian 
Loveday, and was lucky enough to find him in and moie 
or less at leisure. 

He flung himself down in a chair despondently, the brief 
elation of an hour Iv'fore evaporated. The lawyer looked 
across at him keenly. 

"Anything hx-idi.''" he asked. 

Loveday had taken a step vtfTiich was both unconventional 
and unusual with him in associating himself so closely with 
the case from tl.e outset, but he had found it impossible 
not to give his whole attention to this matter which was 
so vital to his friend and to the woman of whom, in other 
circumstances, he might have permitted himself to think 
with quite different emotions from those which actuated 
him now. H ; was great enough to be above criticism, in 
any case. , 

"I havotju.st seen her." • 

"How did you find herV She was very—indifferent 
almost, this morning," 
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“That is how I found her, to a certain extent. Loveday, 
what is behind all this? T am convinced that she is hiding 
something, shielding someone—but who on cartli couhl -.he 
want to shield?" 

“I don't know. I only wish I could gel some inkling 
of it. John—you won’t take it amiss if i put a (juestion 
to you?" 

“Ask anything on earth, my dear fellow?" 

“Strictly between ourselves, is there any slightest llaw 
in your alibi?” , 

Drew stared. 

“You’re not suggesting, Loveday, that I am mixed up 
with this murder in any way?" 

“No. I’m not. But Mrs. Drew is obviously shielding 
someone, as you say, and there is no one on earth whom 
it would interest her to shield at such a juice—excej^t you. 
You see, she still cares for you, John." 

“Does she? I should like to think so, and there were 
times, moments, when I talked to her just now when I could 
almost believe it true. But you don’t seriomsly suggest 
that she may tliink / killed Carrou and am letting her take 
the blame?’’ 

“I’m beginning to think it may be the solulion. And 
yet your alibi is so sound. The porter saw you go. Peel 
and his friends swear that you were at his house in the 
barest possible time you could take to, do the journey. The 
porter spoke to Carron after you left, and there are six 
jjcople to .swear that you were with them,, at Peel’s house, 
until after the murder was discovered. Is there no loophole 
anywhere ? ’' 

“None. It is true that I did not stay in the smoking- 
room with the crowd all the time, but they kept drojiping 
into the library where I was every few minutes, and trying 
to persuade me to join them again, which I did once or 
twice." 

“Well, it is past my comprehension, for I am coming 
more and more to the conclusion that it is you whom Mrs. 
Drew thinks she *s shielding.” , 

“But, good God, what sort of thing does she think I am, 
to stand by and let her be accused of something I’ve done?" 
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Loveday shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who can fathom the workings of a woman's mind? 
It is clear that Mrs. Drew is not at the moment normal. 
She has endured a strain during the last few months which 
might well have thrown a stronger woman off her mental 
balance, and tor.my way of thinking, the strain has affected 
her in such a way that things aj.' out of their true 
perspective with her." 

“But what can I do? I can’t possibly let her go on 
thinking me that sprl of creature. I must go and have 
it out with her.” 

Loveday stretched out a hand and caught at his friend’s 
arm. 

“Do nothing of the sort, my son. I’ve done all that is 
humanly possible in that direction, and you can do no good 
by an^ precipitate action of that sort at the moment. Leave, 
it with me a bit longer, and I promise you that if I can 
see no other way, you shall go and ask her plainly to tell 
you the trulh and to definitely accuse you. I know it seems 
hard to let her go on thinking that of you, but I know 
more of women in such straits than you do, unhappily, 
and if you went to her now and protested your innocence, 
which is all you can do, it would only conlirin her in her 
attitude. Without any pose or straining for effect, she is 
imbued with the idea of rnarlyidoin for you, and 5^11 can 
do nothing at the mijnient but impress that idea the more 
firmly in her mind. Let her alone for a while longer.’’ 

Drew paced tl^e room restlessly. 

“But, man, we’re doing nsthing. The days are going 
on, and soon it will be too late. Isn’t there anything else 
we can do than what we are doing?’’ 

“I've got another man on it, a man in whom I have 
great reliance. I’m expecting him here any minute.’’ 

He touched a bell and waited a moment or two for the 
ariiv.'il of a respectful young man from the outei office. 

“Any news of Mr. Peters, Berry?’’ 

“He will be heie at half-past five. Sir Brian,” said the 
respectful l^eiry with a note of justifiablc^pride in his voice. 
It was less than three houir. since his chief had curtly 
ordered him to get hold of that piece of quicksilver who 
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called himself, as a rule, Walter Peters, private inquuy 
agent, unarticled lawyer, uncommissioned police officer, or 
anything that caught his versatile fancy, and demanded a 
quick brain, intrepid courage and a body shackled to 
neither public body nor private individual. It said some¬ 
thing for the efficiency of Sir Brian's staff tjiat within three 
hours they had run the said Walter Peters to earth, and 
could definitely expect to see him at 5.30. 

Drew had gone when the big, country squire of a fellow, 
in tweed clothes and leather gaiters, strode through the 
Temple, to Loveday’s chambers, and 'clapped him on the 
back with paralyjiag heartiness. 

“Hullo, Loveday. Still pulling out chestnuts for the 
devil ? ’ ’ 

“My dear fellow. I'm no end glad to see you," and 
Loveday winced under the grasp of his friend's* hanrl. 
“Where have you been?'' 

“Waiting for you to want me, sonny,” said Peters calmly 
sitting on the old oak window seat, which groaned beneath 
his weight. 

“You might have known I wanted you,” said Loveday, 
a little testily, foi he had confidently expected this man to 
proffer his help very early in the Drew tangle. * 

Peters raised his e3’es to heaven. 

“There’s giatitood for yer,” he obseived, and forth¬ 
with pulled out a huge and fierce-lookmg cigar which he 
proceeded to light. 

Loveday snitfed the air, and opened a window. 

“Don’t like the smell of ^ good cigar?” asked Peters 
blandly. 

“Cigar? What on earth is it made of?” 

“Tell you the truth, I don’t know. Pal of mine who has 
a rag and bone trade gave it me.” 

“Ah!” 

Loveday's ejaculation was full of meaning, but Peters 
puffed away contentedly at the fearsome mixture. 

“Well, again I ask you, Cuthbert, what news?” he 
asked. , * 

These two had been bosov friends in the days when, 
leggy and feather-brained, they had sought the playing 
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fields of Eton and dodged, as far as was humanly possible, 
galherjing unto themselves any learning of a less physical 
nature than the way of a ball, varying in size, quantity and 
manipulation. They had never quite drifted apart, though 
their ways had led them to very different circumstances. 
Sir Brian had, syrprisingly, taken to his bosom the demands 
of the life planned out for aim by a legal father, and for 
some years Peters, living the aindess, wandering, happy- 
go-lucky life which he loved, lost touch with his one-time 
boon companion. They met when, after years ot hard 
work, Loveday was in charge of an intricate case which 
would make or mar him, and, strangely mixed up with it, 
came Peters, as irresponsible, apparently, as ever, to give 
him just the piece of infonnation which completed the 
jig-saw puzzle for him and made Loveday’s name one to 
be noted for future reference. Since then the wandering 
Peters, as lovable as ever, and with a wealth of miscel¬ 
laneous knowledge stored in his quick biain, had been 
invaluable to Loveday in ferreting out solutions to difficult 
problems, solving them often in queer ways which no 
self-respecting lawyer could have entertained, be the end 
what it may. 

"Tt is toe Carron murder, of course, Peters,” said Sir 
Brian. 

“Quite. I wanted to put my finger into that, so I was 
easily discoverable to your excellent but unhumorous man. 
Lovely face.” 

“Do you mean Berry's?” grinned Lovedvay. 

“No, fathead. Pauline Drow's. They couldn’t do any¬ 
thing other than arrest her, of course, but I hate to think 
of her in quod. Seen her?” 

“Yes. She is mostly in a sort of state of—well, coma, 
almost. Seems perfectly indifferent about what they do to 
her if only they will make up their minds quickly. What 
do you think about it all, Peters?” 

^“Dunno. Tell me the tale.” 

Loveday told it in detail whilst Peters sprawled along 
the window seat, chewing* and rolling h/s obnoxious cigar 
and sending out reflective clauds of poisonous smoke. 

“Of course, it’s ridiculous to say that she murdered 
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Carron or anyone else,” wound up the lawyer at length. 
‘‘But if she didn’t who on earth did?” • 

“What line does Drew himself take?” 

“He has been like a madman ever since she was 
arrested.” 

“I guessed as much. Funny business, that divorce.” 

“You were there?” 

“Yes. Strolled in there with Jimmy Peel on the final 
day to hear the summing up.” 

“With Jimmy Peel?” Loveday’s »ace was a study of 
surprise and consternation. “Didn’t know you knew him.” 

“Mm. Known him some years, matter of fact. Gay 
young dog.” 

“Then you know the Drews, personally I mean?” 

“No. Except that I have heard Peel comment ^on his 
guardian at times. 1 met him on one of the shoots a year 
or two ago, and looked him up during the divorce case, 
knowing he would be an interested paity. I fancy 1 sensed 
something rather exciting in that divorce case.” 

“You weren’t with the party at Peel’s house that night, 
by any chance?” 

“No, though he invited me. I did look in to^ a couple 
of minutes, but didn’t stay longer.” 

Loveday stared at his visitor, feeling that there was more 
to come, but Peters apparently changed the subject. 

“You have no idea who Mrs. Drew fancies she is 
shielding, then?” 

“N—no,” said Loveday, w'ith hesitaticn. 

“Meaning you have some*idea? Drew, for instance?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought so.” 

'T>ut his alibi is so perfect that there seems no sense in 
it. He was never out of the company of half a dozen 
people during the time in which the murder wa^ 
undoubtedly committed.” 

“Oh, yes he was." 

“What?” ^ • 

Loveday almost*shot out of his chair at the»nonchalant 
remark. * 

“Between you and me, Loveday, young Peel has no idea 
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who was or wasn't at his place that night. I got there 
about'half-past ten, stayed at his pressing invitation to have 
a drink, a matter of about ten minutes in all, I suppose, 
and then I pottered off. I didn’t see Drew at all." 

"Which room were you all in?” 

"Smoking-ro6m." 

"Well, as a matter ot tact. Drew told me just now that, 
although Peel swears he was with them all the time, he was 
actually in the library most of the time." 

Peters whistled a; few bars of a popular tune, but did 
not vouchsafe any other reply. 

Loveday interrupted him irritably. 

"You're not going to suggest you actually suspect 
Drew?" he asked. 

"Suggest nothing, my son. I only observed that I was 
at Jimmy Peel’s during part of the time that Dtew is sworn 
to have been there, and he wasn’t there, that’s all. We 
now come back to the original question—what does Mis. 
Drew know that she won’t tell?" 

"Whatever it is, it could never fix the guilt of this on 
John Drew. He is simply distracted at his inability to fix 
the thington someone else, and I know him well enough 
to know he i.sn't the blackguard to let a woman siitfer in 
his place as Pauline is doing. Why, man, he worships tlic 
ground she walks on." 

"In spite of the c&nse for the divorce?" 

"Most certainly. He was pos.sessed of a sense of outrage 
and humiliation'until the cajjp went in his favour, and as 
soon as he found he had got rid of her, ho wanted her 
back.” 

■'And that was Vvhy he went to her flat that evening?” 

"Not exactly." Loveday hesitated, and then went on 
slowly and thoughtfully. "1 daresay the facts will come 
out at the trial, though I’d give a good deal, for Drew’s 
sake, to sujipress them. I am afraid this means his ruin 
in any case, as far as his political prestige goes. It appeals 
that when Mrs. Drew got‘back to her ll^vt after she had left 
the couit t'liat evening, a mt\p called Welby, a [iiofessional 
blackmailer, called and offered her, for a price, proof ot 
Drew’s infidelity to her, presumably so that she might get 
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the divorce rescinded. For some inscrutable and altogether 
Pauline-like reason, she rang up Drew and got him to 
come and see her. They had a more or less acrimonious 
discussion, into which Welby re-entered and was duly 
turned out again by Drew, who told him he would settle 
with him later. It was after Welby retired tor the second 
time that tlie real confusion starts, as 1 have already detailed 
to you." 

"What was the nature of this story told against Drew?" 

"That he had an illegitimate son of about twenty, whose 
mother he had kept, on intimate terms,* ever since." 

"Who is the woman?" 

"A Mrs. Harmer." 

"The woman with whose name the public have been 
juggling ever since she entered the case on tlie night of 
th:.' murder?" » 

"Yes." 

Peters threw the end of his cigar out of the window, 
iii-arly asphy.xiatmg an elderly lady on whose modest hat 
It alighted in the couit}'ard below, and then he rose and 
stretched his arms as if to brace his sinews for the light. 

"(lood. I think I’ve got all the facts now," he said. 

"I think 3-oa know all I can tell you now,'.’ agreed 
Loveday. 

"And a bit more, too,” said Peters with an amiable 
■•smile. 

"What do you mean?" * 

"What I say—that I know a bit more than you do, for 
all your expensive chambers and your little*bib and tucker, 
you sybarite." * 

"VVhat more do you know?" 

"Francis Carron's wife.” 

"The devil!" 

"No, a perfectly delightful girl, I assure you." 

"He was married, then?” 

"Yes. To Dorothy Hanner’s daughter." 

Loveday sat staring at him speechlessly, so well had 
the secret been kept even from PoAiline's counsel. The few 
who knew that Carfon had had a wife living wheA he made 
love to Mrs. Drew had faithfully and scrupulously kept the 
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secret, realizing as they did that it supplied the hitherto 
missing motive lor Carron’s murder at the hands of Paulino. 

"1—1 can't believe it," he said at last, still staring 
incredulously at the man who had announced tlie facts so 
calmly. 

“It’s true. And 1 take it that Pauline Drew knew it. 
Anyway, 1 have had it fr'^m the little woman who is, beyond 
a doubt, Carron’s widow. :3l o has been in England some 
days.” 

“How on earth did you find her?” asked the lawyer, 
still feeling dazed. ’ 

“Quite simple, my dear Watson. Did you ever see Mrs. 
Drew wearing a horrible sort of ornament, a green spider 
thing, with long silver legs?" 

“Yes. I remember it quite well. What has that to do 
with k?" 

“You remember that chalet where she stayed with 
Carron? Well, 1 was curious enough to go there the day 
or so after the murder, and made love to the old woman, 
with the result that she handed out to me at last this brutal 
thing, which she said Mrs. Drew had left there." 

He pulled something out of his pocket, and tossed it 
down or. the table, where it fell with a metallic clank. 
Loveday took the paper from it, and held in his hands the 
jade spider which Carron had once given Pauline Drew. 

He turned it over in his hand, but was even then at a 
loss to connect it with the subject of which they had been 
talking. Peters saw his mystified glance, and, taking the 
spider from him, he pressed the emerald eyes in his huge 
hands, and the jade body opened, revealing a little flat 
cavity inside, 

“Look," he said, handing the thing back, and there, 
in the most delicate of water colours, executed on a narrow 
oval of old ivoiy, was the painted face of a young girl, 
little clustering golden curls framing a virginal face, with 
deep golden-brown eyes and lips parted in a sweet 
expectancy. v. 

“Who is it?" asked Loveday, with^.growing excitement. 

“Irene Carron. One scf^s still further into the mind of 
that man when one realizes that he definitely gave to his 
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mistress a portrait of his wife to wear. I don’t imaguie 
that Mrs. Drew ever knew that she was wearing it. hut the 
old woman at the chalet was quite certain that Madame 
had shown her the sjuder and told her that it had been 
Monsieur's first gift to her.” 

‘‘How do you know that it is the portrait ol Mrs. 
Canon?” 

“By pure good luck. It made an impression on me, 
that photograirh, and I realized that there was some deep 
significance in it being there. It is undoubtedly modern, 
though this beastly jewel is of ancient workmanship, and 
I looked up a friend of mine who is something of an 
authority on miniature painting on ivory, I show'ecl him 
this picture, and he gave me the names of three people 
whose work it might be. The first of the.se was ii Mrs. 
('arrington, who lives normally in Fiance, but who, he 
told me, was at the moment in London on private business. 
He gave me her addicss, telling me he had never seen her, 
but would always buy her work. I looked her up, and 
found the original of tlie portrait. She had painted it her¬ 
self, and had given it to her husband. The whole story 
came out, though she had no idea how the portrait came to 
be in the jade spider, and I didn’t enlighten hei fully. 
Anyway, she is really Irene Carron. though he marned her 
as F'rank Carrington. Poor little soul, she was driven and 
worried and all at sea, and I tliink it was a relief to tell 
me what was on her mind.” 

He detailed to Loved.ay the story of Irjnc’s visit to the 
flat, and of tlie words which* she had heard pass between 
Carron and the unknown, w’eeping woman. Of her brother’s 
part in it, Irene had not brought herself j^et to speak, so 
that .story was not part of what Peters told Loveday. 

The lawyer looked very grave at the conclusion of the 
story. 

“It might well hang Pauline Drew if this girl chooses to 
speak,” he said. 

“Quite.” .* 

“You don’t thinTc she has sufficient spite agtiinst Mrs. 
Drew to invent such a story?*’ 

“None. In fact, she is strangely anxious that Mrs. Drew 
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shall get off. In spite of her seeming candour, she is hiding 
something.” 

‘‘Confound these women!” said Loveday irritably. ‘‘It 
IS as clear as daylight that Mrs. Drew is shielding someone. 
It is equally clear that Mrs. Harmer has something up hei 
sleeve that I can't persuade her to reveal. Now it seems 
that there is a third wom.'^ in it, also with something she 
is hiding. What on earth is the matter with them all ? ” 

‘‘Blest if I know. It is someone, evidently, and that 
someone is a man, but what man is of interest to all three 
of them? John Drew might be to Mrs. Drew and Mrs. 
Harmer, but Mis. Carron is no relation at all, being a child 
of Mrs. Harmer’s husband, nor can I see that she has any 
feeling at all for Drew. Then there is Claud Harmer. He 
is the son of one and the brother of another, but what is 
he to Mrs. Drew that she should bear her present trouble 
for his sake?” 

‘‘Candidly, Peters, I can’t make head or tail of it, and 
that is precisely why I sent for you. Now you’ve come, 
all you can do is to tie us up in a tighter knot than ever! ” 

‘‘Well, it's no thanks to you that I know as much as 1 
do. It w?is only that I was determined to come in on this 
job that gave me the tags of information I've got.” 

He reached for his hat and a villainous-looking stick, 
and started towards the door. Loveday caught at him in 
passing. ■ 

‘‘But, man, 1 haven't halt finished with you yet. Where 
are you off to ? ”» • 

‘‘Taking Mrs. Carron for k walk in the park,” he said 
airily, and tlie next moment he was gone with a celerity 
which seemed rnsuited to his bulk and weight. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


I RENE CARRON, watching for him trom behind Mrs. 

Morley’s spotless lace curtains, felt her spirits rise as 
his great form hove into sight. She had discovered tJiat 
her new-found indepcndcrice was still a somewhat frail 
bridge between the sheltered ways of the old life and the 
unknown and lonely road which stretclu'd before her into 
the new life, and she was essentially of the t3’f)e, which, 
given swnething to which to cling, will climb to the 
peifection of loveliness, secure in the support which gives 
it strength. • 

Her brown eyes met his shyly as her .small hand was 
engultcd in his. 

“I have been looking for you,” .she said .sim[)ly, and in 
some strange way the rather cynical banter which usually 
served him in his conversations with her sex deserted him, 
leaving him tongue-tied before this .slip of black-robed 
girlhood. » 

“Shall we go out into the air.-’” he asked her, and, after 
a word to the motherly woman to whom she had fled, she 
came back to him with a little close hat pulled over her 
goltUat curls. ’ 

“Mrs. Morley is going to look after Peter for me, Mr. 
Peters,” she said. Then, at realization (/f the similarity in 
the names, she laughed, ‘"isn’t it funny you should be 
Peters and baby is Peter?” 

He agreed, and they laughed like children at the tiny 
joke. 

“I think we’ll take the bus to Marble Arch, and walk 
through the park,” he decided. “It is going to be a lovely 
starlit night, and if you wrap up well, it won’t be cold.” 

In the end, though, they stayed on top of the bus, for 
they had forgotteq^ their objective, and, seated in solitary 
state on the back seat, th(j^ were startled fo find the 
conductor rattling his bag beside them for more fares long 
past the Marble Arch stop. 
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''We’ll have another sixpennyworth each," said Peters, 
"and i? we don’t drop off then, come and rouse us up 
again." 

The man smiled knowingly, gave them their tickets, and 
went down the stairs again, tliinking of Iris own night off. 

Gradually Peters had turned the conversation back to the 
all-absorbing theme, and, pressed close to his homely tv/eeds 
by reason of the smallness of tlie seat and the largeness of 
Walter Peters, Irene took courage and heart again, and told 
him simply and nativally the things he asked her. 

"I'm afraid it isn’t going to be very pleasant for you, 
Mrs. Carrori," he had told her, "and it may look as though 
I had lured you on top of this bus so as to force youi 
confidence. It wasn’t that, rcallv." 

She looked up at him with shy, trustful e3'es, and he 
suddenly found himself cursing the dead man who had 
brought tears of sorrow and disillusionment to such eyes, 
lie smiled at her with a gentleness which had long been 
foreign to him. 

"1 know," she said. "1 will help you any way I can— 
but you are doing it to help Mrs. Drew, aren’t you?" 

"Yes. ^ have seen her counsel. Sir Brian Loveday, this 
afternoon." 

She seemed relieved. 

"You don’t believe she could possibly have done it, do 
you, Mr. Peters?" she asked him anxiously. 

"That is rather a leading question,’’ he smiled. "Still, 
we are going to, find an answer to it, aren’t we? We 
don’t either of us want an ilmocent person to suffer for 
such a crime, do we?" 

"Oh, no, nc indeed!" she said fervently, and he 
wondered for the hundredth time what it was she could 
tell him if she would. 

"Well, we shall have to put our two wise heads together, 
because the time is getting short now,” he said gravely. 
"You won’t r^ind if I ask jmu a lot of questions?” 

"No," she said, a little nervously. 

"Well, <0 begin with, I want you \o take your mind 
back to the early stages of ydur married life, Mrs. Carron." 

She winced a little. 
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“Please—must you ? ’' 

“I am afraid so. I shall do it with a gender ha/id than 
if it has to come to court. You believe me and will trust 
me, won’t you?” 

She resolutely cast her apprehension from her, and gave 
herself into his hands, recognizing, poordidle wind-blown 
thing, that she could never make harbour alone. 

“1 will tell you anything you want to know,” she said 
in a low voice. 

“Then think back to the time when you first met your 
husband. He was alone?” 

“Yes. I had gone with one of the art teacliers to the 
south of Brittany to study the Breton types. Frank was 
wandering about the coast of Brittany, as he loved to do 
sometimes, and that was how we met.” 

“And you loved him?” 

“Dearly.” 

There was no mistaking the conviction in the low voice, 
and Peters marvelled anew at the man who had picked this 
delicate flower, and had cast it aside whilst the bloom still 
lay on the barely-opened petals. 

“And he cared for you?” 

“Yes.” 

There was something lacking in the conviction this time. 
“But of course he was older, a man of the world, and 
not perhaps as impressionable or sensitive as you?” 

She caught at the suggestion with pathetic eagerness. 
“Yes, that was it. 1 was so young, only seventeen, and 
Frank had been about all o^^er the world.* He was so clever 
and accomplished, and I was only a little schoolgirl to him. 
It was wonderful for him to care for me—I thought.” 

The last two words came as an afterthought, and seemed 
io dim the enthusiasm and vivacity of her earlier statement. 

“And you were happy? Really as happy as the story¬ 
book princesses?” 

She smiled a little at that. 

“I wasn't a story-book princess, Mr. Peters, only a very 
ordinary and igntrant little girl, but—I could have been 
so happy if I could have made him happy.' 

Her tone was wistful with regret. 
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"You don’t think he was happy, then?” 

"I (Jon’t think he would ever have been really happy. 
You see, I wasn’t clever like th^ other women he knew. 
I think I really knew from the first how it would be, but 
when you are very young, you only see the things you 
want to see.” * 

"You knew, then, that there were other women in his 
life?” 

The question came very gently, but he looked away as 
he saw the brown ^yes ^owly fill with tears, which she 
resolutely winked away. 

"I am sorry,” he said gently. "I would not hurt you 
for the world, but we have to do all we can to get at the 
truth, haven’t we?” 

She shivered a little, as though something cold had 
touched her, and again he had that impression of some¬ 
thing hidden. She was silent a moment, and then answered 
him in a steady voice. 

"Yes. I knew—very soon after we were married that 
there were other women. He—I suppose he tired of me, 
though I think that he cared for me, in his way, all the time 
better than he did for them. It was dreadful when I first 
found out there was someone else, though.” 

She paused, and he prompted her gently. 

"That was soon after your marriage?” 

“Yes, quite soon., It was my birthday two years ago, 
so I shall always remember the date. I was looking forward 
to his rememberjng it, and taking me out somewhere for 
the day, perhaps to Quimper, which is gayer than 
Concameau. He had been away, in Paris, but he was to 
have come home that day, and then at the last minute, 
when I was dressed in a new frock to surprise him, I had 
a telegram from Paris to say he could not get home until 
the next day. I was terribly upset about it, and when 
he did come, I wouldn’t speak to him, so he went off out 
again into the "illage. Just after he had gone, a dressing- 
case came addressed to '^"arrington’ at our address, in his 
writing. U was a small one in a lovely^reen leather, quite 
a new one, and I thought Hhat he had remembered my 
birthday after all, and had sent me my present that way. 
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There was no key with it, but I tried the keys on a bunch 
I found in the pocket of his coat, and one of them fittecl it. 
I saw at once that it wasn’t meant for me. It was full of 
things belonging to a—a woman, a lady—lovely silk things 
and silver bottles and blushes with a monogram on them, 
and then a letter fell out—a letter without* an envelope, in 
P'rank’s wnting. I—I read it.” 

She looked up at him with a consciousness of her guilt 
written large upon her face, and again he felt a strange 
contraction round his heart. ^ 

“I think very few women would have been able to resist 
the temptation,” he siiid with a reassuring smile, and she 
managed a very small reflection of it in gratitude. 

"It was a love letter,” she said, dropping her eyes again. 
‘T—I kept it. I didn't really mean to, but I heard him 
come in, and I pushed it into the front of my <lress and 
shut the case quickly and ran out of the hou.se by another 
door. When I came back, a long time after, he had found 
the case, and was very angry and said things about the 
stupidity of the Breton railways. He asked me whether 
I had opened the bag, and I—I lied to him because I was 
afraid, f suppose 1 didn't do it very well, thougji, because 
he guessed that I had looked into the bag and he was 
terribly angry. Then I told him that I believed he had been 
staying with the woman who owned the bag, and though 
he raged at first and denied it, he admitted it in the end 
and swore it should never happen again if 1 forgave him. 
I—1 believed he meant it. I lovetl hiip, you see, so I 
sup[)o.se it was natural that*I should believe him, wa.sn’t 
it?” 

He suddenly tound his arm round her, so ehild-like and 
unprotected and pathetic she seemed, and .she did not re.■^ist 
it nor resent his touch, finding it oddly comforting, though 
he realized that it conveyed no feeling of sex to her other 
than that of, perhaps, a kindly brother, 

“Then you think that even so long ago as that, two 
years ago, he was friendly with*—someone or other?” 

“Yes. It must luive been Mrs. Drew, mustn’Vit? I had 
never let myself wonder wh(T it was until the—the case 
came up and they said if was Mrs. Drew. When I saw her 
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picture in the papers, I didn't wonder, really. She is so 
beautifwl and clover. I couldn't compare with her, you see, 
could I?" 

There was no coquetry in the question, and Peters smiled 
at her as if humouring a child. 

“That is not y fair question, is it?'' he asked, and she 
answered him with a shy glcin''e out of her brown eyes. 

“Did your husband's luggage i.’m up eventually?” he 
went on, following the thread of her story. 

“Yes, a few days j.ater. The label was addressed to him 
in what I think was a woman’s writing, and looked as if 
it had been done in a hurry, as it was stuck on sideways.” 

They had paused under a lamp, and he produced from 
his pocket a slip of paper. 

“Was this the writing, do you think?” he asked. 

“I—-no, I—don’t think—so,” she said slowly. “It was 
small, fine writing, very clear and easy to read. This is 
much too big and sprawling. No—I am sure it was not 
the person who wrote this. Whose writing is it, this?” 

“Mrs. Drew’s.” 

The girl gave a little cry of surprise. 

"Then—then it wasn't Mrs. Drew who addressed that 
label! Perhaps her maid did it—or someone?” 

“Yes. You never tried to find out whose writing was 
on the label, I suppose?” 

“No, how could J,? You see, we had agreed to bury 
the whole thing, and it wouldn’t have been playing the 
game, would it?” 

He wondered now anything calling itself a man could 
have failed in his part of “playing the game” with this 
loyal child. 

“Do you know what became of that bag?” 

“I expect it is at his flat. He generally used it, but the 
label isn’t on it now—or I don’t suppose it is after all this 
time.” 

“You have ♦he letter, though?'' 

“Yes. It is at Mrs. Morley's.” 

He glanced at his watc6. By the tirr^e they got back, it 
would still be a conventionai hour. 

“If I come back with you, may I have it?” 
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She flushed and hesitated. Then, looking at him with, 
her candid eyes, she promised that he should have it. 

The letter soon lay in his hand, a little discoloured <\'ith 
age now, but unmistakably in the handwriting of the man 
who had been known to Pauline Drew’s woild as Francis 
Carron. 

He read it rapidly, conscious of the girl’s t^^cs upon him 
as she stood watching him with shamed embarrassment. 
It did not begin by its recipient’s name, but was addressed 
in the flamboyant style of the e.xperieuced philanderer; 
"To you, my Lady of the Sunset.’’ • 

"I can see you now," it ran, "with your hair spread 
like a flame of lire on the pillow, your w'onderful hair the 
colour of the sunset, your night-dark eyes opening like 
drowned pools to meet mine, eyes deep and dark ami 
mysterious, with no sunshine left in them to rob tlu^n of 
the sombre darkness, for it is all caught in the meshes of 
vour hair." 

"The colour of the sunset," he mused, folding the letter 
carefully and putting it into his wallet. "What they call 
auburn, I suppose, or red if they are not in love. Not 
Pauline Drew, evidently. You might conceivably turn red 
hair black, but nothing will turn blue eyes intc* eyes of 
‘sombre darkness’. Evidently dark brown eyes, or possibly 
very dark grey." 

But aloud he made no comment, and Irene looked at him 
anxiously. * 

"You—you aren’t going to put this into the papers, Mr. 
Peters ?" , % 

"Not if I can help it. But you wouldn't refuse permission 
if it would help to save Mrs. Drew?” 

"To save her? But—but I don’t understand. How 
could this be anything to do with the—the murdei?" 

"I don’t know yet. Perhaps nothing at all to do with il. 
Don’t worry your head about it at the moment. W'hut 
day did you say 3mur birthday was, by the way ? ’ ’ 

"The fifth of May. Why?" 

"Only because I»might want fo remember it," he said. 
"You cannot remember any olihcr detail about that episode 
of the dressing-bag, can you? Think hard." 
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She left the room suddenly, and came back with a little 
jflat paper packet. 

“i had forgotten this," she said. "I found it under 
the bed after that evening, and I put it away because we 
were going to forget all about the affair. It must have 
come out of the bag and fallen there.” 

Inside the tissue paper was a small, lace-edged handker¬ 
chief, still faintly scented with a curious Eastern perfume, 
one of its corners elaborately embroidered with a monogram 
and a tiny coronet. His interest quickened. 

"Have you an/ real reason for assuming that it came 
out of the bag?" 

"No, only that it had the same sort of scent on it that 
was on the other things in the bag. T recognii;ed it at once, 
and was quite sure it must have come out of it when I took 
out the letter." 

He wrapped it up in the paper again and put it with the 
letter, first putting each in turn to his nose and sniffing 
them, with an exclamation of satisfaction. 

"Now I'm going to think it out again," he said at last. 
"And you are going to get as much sleep as you can, aren’t 
you? I may want you again to-morrow. I’ll drop in some 
time, anyway.’’ 

Left alon(\ Irene Carron reviewed the events of the 
evening with astonishment and some remorse. Could it 
[lossibly be she, Frank’s wite, who had gone so blithely 
with this stranger arid had behaved as it the recent tragedy 
were nothing to her at all? Many memoiies had been 
blotted out, foritlie time bevng, by the revelation, in the 
papers, of her husband’s life, and she realized she had been 
the small, secret part ot which he must have been ashamed. 

She smiled at the girl she had been, telling herself with 
pitiless candour that, had she had even ordinaiy common 
sense, she must have realized that she was only a plaything 
to a man like her husband. 

Restlessly she paced the room, fighting down tender 
memories that would rise in her mind, scorn them as she 
might, until at last she tfung herself d«wn at the table in 
a passion ‘of tears. Kind Mrs. Morley, hearing the sobs, 
came bustling in and collected the girl in her ample arms. 
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hushing her as a little while ago she had hushed Irene's 
baby 

“There, there, dearie. Ciy^ as much as you want for 
a little while. It wasn’t natural to hold it back like you 
have all this time. Just let the tears come, and nobody’ll 
know but us two. Mr. Peters he said as you weren't to 
be allowed to give way, but a woman knowcn dearie. God 
gave us tears as a make-weight for the tender heart of us.” 

Her grief exhau.sted itself at last, and she lay in the 
motherly aims motionless save for a little shuddering sigh- 
now and then. , 

“That’s better, duckie. You'll be all right now, and 
3mu’ll go off to bed and to sleep like Mr. Peters said? He 
told me I was to see you did, so come along now. and I’ll 
stop till you’re asleep if you like.” 

There was a strange feeling of comfort in the evidence 
that somc'one, even almost a stranger, was so careful tor her 
welfare, and in her troubled dieams was a curious mixture 
of events, in which Francis Carron and Walter Peters fought 
one another for possession of a great spider with a green 
body, which seemed, weirdl}', to be herself at one moment 
and Pauline Drew the next. 

She could not, even after waking, shake off the iippression 
from her mind, and at last, too restless to settle, she made 
up hei mind to go and see her mother, leaving w'ord with 
Mis. Morlcy as to her whereabouts. 

“In case Mr. Peters calls.’’ she said, and was amazed 
and indignant to feel the colour rising in her cheeks. 

Mrs. HaiTner was out, but Claud wa,*^ Idlling on the 
sitting-room sofa, doing nothing in particular, as usual. 
He rose as she entered, and she felt her heart contract at 
sight ot his lavaged face and fever-bright eyes, with that 
look of wildness in them that usually betokened a bad 
“turn’’. 

“Alone, Claud?” she asked gently. 

“Yes. Tm nearly always alone now. Mother’s always 
out and about—seeing someone about this—this business.” 

“You mean—Frank?” » 

Irene's voice was perfectly ^steady, though k cost her 
much to speak her husband’s name to her half-brother just 
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then. She watched his face, and noted with sinking heart 
the shifting glance of his eyes, the furrowed brow, the 
twitahing lips cast in the same mould as John Drew’s, but 
without their cultured strength. 

‘'Can't you stop talking about the wretched affair?” 
he burst out petulantly, quite ignoring the fact that it was 
he who had rrs^ntioncu it in the first place. Then his better 
nature asserted itself, and he .^Inng an arm round his sister's 
shoulders. 

"I’m sorry, Rene. I'm just rotten all througli.” 

Conquering her^mstinctive aversion to his touch, she let 
her head droop at last against his shoulder. 

"Oh, Claud, if only we could wipe it all out and forget 
it—but we can’t. They won’t let us. Oh, what good can 
it do to anyone to try and find out who did it? They 
can’tjDring him back, and they can only make more sorrow 
and suffering. Oh, if only they would let us forget it!” 

He held her closely, his darker head resting on her golden 
one, from which she had flung her close-fitting black hat. 

"I know. I know. I—keep thinking about it—thinking 
and—seeing him—oh 1 ’ ’ 

His voice ended in a shuddering moan, and Irene tight¬ 
ened her, arm about him and looked with tragic eyes into 
the veiled future. What was to be the end of it? Believing 
as she did in his guilt, how could any of them ever live 
if Pauline Drew suffered the penalty of it? Yet how could 
they give him over to the law, even if his mental condition 
protected him from the la.st, unutterable punishment? 

“Why should/,it matter so much to you, Claud?” she 
asked him at last. "You never liked him, did you?” 

"No, I hated himl I hated him!” 

She shivered at the wild hatred in his tone. How dare 
she let anyone else hear that? 

"Why should you, Claud? Frank never did you any 
harm. Why, you hardly ever saw iiiin.” 

"He h.ad no business to marry you. You were far too 
good for that rake-about-town, and yet he looked down 
on you, on us all. Thoifght he had d£>ne us a favour by 
marrying you! That was^bad enough, but when Drev» 
showed him up, proved him to be rotten through and 
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through, when you were his wife and trusted him and aic 
the mother of his son—the cad! I—I saw red every time 
I thought of him, and I'm glad he’s dead. I'm g>ad! 
I'm glad! ” 

Swiftly she pressed her fingers to his lips to still the 
dreadful words. 

“Claud, don't say itl You must not U/lk that way. 
You mustn't even think that way.’’ 

He shook off her fingers and flung himself down on the 
couch again, his hands over his eyes as if to shut out .some 
dreadful vision. * 

“If I could only sleep and forget it—the blood—my 
God, the blood!’’ 

“Whose blood?’’ 

With an effort that was almost superhuman, she 
controlled hei madly-beating pulses and sj)oko to h'iu in 
a calm voice. 

“His, Frank's. I can see him’lying there now, with the 
blood all over him and the dagger—the dagger out of his 
back, and I saw her in her brown dress— Oli. (iodi what 
have I said? I-’’ 

He started up with wild eyes, and Irene, with her arm 
about him, drew him dowm again. • 

“Who was it you saw, Claud?’’ she asked him. 

“Nobody. I wasn’t there, so how could I?’’ he asked 
“I—it was a dream, I thought I saw her at the window, 
going through it.'in'It was a dream, I shy, a dream!’’ 

He dropped back on the couch again, his f^ce livid, hi^ 
mouth working pitifully, and, Irene ran ipto the kitchen 
for the bottle which she knew was always kept at hand. 
With trembling fingers she managed to hold a spoon to his 
lips and force some of the liquid through his clenched teeth. 
Then as the paroxysm passed and his limbs relaxed, she 
put the bottle away and sat down beside him, throwing a 
rug over him first. Gradually the breathing became quietei 
and easier, and his hand moved feebly for a moment and 
then lay still again. She knew that he would now sleep 
for hours, and, witt>a last look t (5 his comfort, she slipped 
out of the house again. 9 * 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


A FEW miputcs after she had left her mother's house, 
Irene Carron had luimd a telephone box and was 
searching the br^ok in some trepidation, for she had scarcely 
ever used a telephone, and stood in much awe of the people 
to whom it was a/i everyday servant. 

She asked for her number almost inaudibly, and when 
at last her voice had reached the place where dwelt the 
supeicilioiis damsel who had no use for the tele})honica]Iy 
inefficient, she was a mass of trembling iieiv’es. 

“I—1 want to sec—to say something to—to Sir Brian 
Loveday,” she managed to stammer to the clerk who 
answered her at last. 

“I am .sorry, but Sir Brian is engaged. What name, 
please ? ’ ’ 

He sounded so entirely efficient that .she began to shrivel 
up. Still, she managed to send hei small voice over the 
wire once more. 

“Mrs* Carrington,’’ she said from force of habit, 
forgetting that the name Canon would have opened any 
door to her just then. 

“I am sorry, byt he cannot be called just now. He 
is very busy,” said the clerk. 

She summoned up courage for a last desperate effort. 

“I really wa^nt Mr. Peterc,’’ she said. “He told me if 
I wanted him, to telephone to Sir Biian Loveday. It is 
about the—the death of Mr. Carron.’’ 

“Oh. Well, Mr. Peters is here. Hold on, and I will 
ask him if he can speak to you. Mrs. Carrington, you 
said?’’ 

Irene nodded and furtively put her hat straight, and the 
next momen'. Peters’s voice came to her, blnff and hearty 
and reassuring. 

“That ^ou, Ml'S. CarringtonYou'want me? Peters.’’ 
“Yes. I’ve got somethVng to tell you. What shall I 
do?’’ 

254 
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She felt almost mistress of the infernal machine with him 
at the other end controllinj^ it for her. 

“Do? Where are you?” > 

She told him. 

"Well, get a taxi outside and come right along here 
Ask the man to take you to the entrance of Pump Court, 
and I’ll be looking out for you." • 

“Pump Coui-t, did you say?" she asked doubtfully. If 
did not sound at all the sort of place to be associated with 
Sir Brian Loveday. 

“Yes. Pump Court, Temple. Just sa;/ that to the man. 
He’ll know.’’ 

The charm worked, for in less than twenty minutes sh ' 
was having her small hand engulfed in the large one 
her new friend, whilst his other hand paid for her ta.M 
in spite of her protests. , 

Sir Brian looked at her with interested eyes, for he 
had already surprised sometliing unusual in the attitude 
of the large Peters when this little lady’s name was 
mentioned. 

“It was good of you to come like this, Mrs. Carron,’’ 
he said, with his charming smile. “Are we to call you that, 
by the way?’’ , 

She erdoured. 

“I suppose that really is my name, though I have always 
thought it was Carrington,’’ she said. “I don’t mind, 
though. You may say which you like.” 

They smiled at the naive childish remark, and Peters 
proceeded to swing a great armchair across he room for 
her, at imminent risk of '^mashing the electric light 
chandelier on its journey. A couple of leather cushions 
from the back of Loveday’s own chair helped to fill it up 
comfortably for her, and she smiled her thanks up at him 
as she climbed into it and tried to forget that her small, 
daintily shod feet were dangling off the ground. 

“You have something to tell us, Mrs. Carron?’’ asked 
the lawyer, but she hesitated and glanced up at Peters 
again. • 

“She’ll tell me tii^t, Loveday.'' announced that worthy. 
“Then if it is fit for your youiig ears, we’ll tell you about 
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it afterwards. You go out and watch the goldfish, or count 
the trees along the Embankment for half-an-hour." 

Irene was surprised to see the great man, with a rueful 
smile, obey the mandate, and Peters dropped into the 
vacated chair and waved cheerfully to him. 

“Tell them I’ll brain anyone who interrupts us," he said 
amiably. * 

“Now Mrs. Carron, fire awa^ ’’ 

She wriggled forward so that, sitting on the edge of the 
chair, she could touch the ground, and began her storj; 
her great golden /rrown eyes fixed on his. 

“Mr. Peters, it is terrible what I have to tell you, but 
I feel I cannot keep it back any longer.” 

Then she told him the story of her mother having seen 
Claud Harmcr leave the flat on the night of the murder, 
and .how she and Mrs. Drew had tried to eradicate any 
traces which the murderer of Francis Carron had left about 
the flat. 

“Up to this morning, I believed that it was Claud whn 
had killed Frank, but this morning 1 have been balking 
to him, and he said something strange about a woman in 
brown, going out of the window. He was ill then, and 
piobably when he is better again, he will deny he ever 
said it. It may have been only his imagination, but I 
thought I ought to tell you. You see, if he really did see 
a woman in brown, I don’t see how it could have bci'n 
•Mrs. Drew, because Mother told me that she had a pale- 
blue frock on that night. Then what could he have meant 
by going through a window^? It must have been nonsense 
because no one could have gone through a window in an 
upstairs flat, co. Id they?” 

“Yes. The window of the kitchen that led on to the 
fire-escape. I have always thought that somehow the clue 
would lie there, and yet that door was locked on the inside. 
If Pauline Drew had gone out of that window in a brown 
dress, how co ild she come down the stairs the next minute 
in a blue one?” » 

Irene's eyes shone wAh excitemenV, 

“You think, then, that^there is someone else? That— 
that it was not Claud, and not Mrs. Drew?” 
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"I do. I have never seriously thought it was cithoi, 
thoui^h my mind has mn in the direction of your brother 
once or twice. Then Mrs. Drew thought, and think;/ still, 
that it was John Drew whom she saw coming out of the 
Hat, when actually it was your brother.?" 

"Yes.” 

Peters sat gazing into space, and then 'took from his 
pocket again the letter and embroidered haiidki u'hief which 
Irene had given him yesterday. 

"I wonder—I wonder,” he said reflectively. Then lu 
looked across at her, * 

"Have you ever smelt this scent before—oi r,mce?” he 
asked. 

bhe shook her head. 

"No. Frank used sometimes to bnng some funny scents 
when he had been abroad, but I alway.-' ii.iti'd them ,so he 
never left any at home. I like nice fresh scents like 
lavender water or eau-de-Cologne. He u-^rd to tell me 
wealthy women had tlnur own perfumes which were secret 
and which were never made up for anyone else. 1 think 
that must be one of them. Perhaps he had it made for 
her.” 

A swift spasm of pain crossed her face, and Pete.rs obeye'i 
a sudden instinct and leant across to her, imlting his hand 
on hers, wheie it rested on the leather chair arm. 

"Don’t worry more than you can help," he said, with 
that gentle note in his voice which b1ie did not know he 
had never used to a woman heforc. "I know it’s a rotten 
business, but it's not going Jo hurt you yiore than 1 can 
pos.sibly help.” 

She smiled tremulously, not daring to trust lier voice. 

"Now I’ve got to follow this up as quickly as I can, 
though it seems rather a winding path at the moini'Ut, and 
the Lord knows where it's going to lead. Anyway, you 
go home to Mrs. Morley and stay there in case I want 
you, will you? I’ll either come myself or send a message 
to you, but I .shall want to be sure where you are.” 

She assented, and was glad tt? be gone before Sir Brian 
came back. He was very nice#of course, but hff frightened 
her a little, not like—like—Mr. Peters- 
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Taking his problem into the open air, as was his wont, 
Peters tramped the streets with bent head and thoughtful 
frown, trying to draw together some of the tangled threads 
and weave them into a skein wherewith to fill the skilful 
shuttle of his biain. There were so many loose ends which 
seemed as if they mu''1 fit into the final pattern, yet, try 
as he might, He could device no means of drawing them 
together. Where, for instance, coald he hnd Carron's Lad)- 
of the Sunset? If he could decipher the monogram which 
had so far baffled him, would the lace handkerchief lead 
him to her? And^'-if it did, would she prove to have an) 
connection with the ultimate fate of her one-time lover? 
His own impression of the dead man was that an attraction 
of two years ago was unlikely to have survived to the present 
day, and he was at all times disinclined to put too great 
a strain on theories of jealousy. There was, however, the 
brown dress, which had certainly not been worn by Pauline 
Drew on the night when someone killed Francis Carron— 
but it might conceivably have been worn by a lady who.se 
russet hair would be enhanced by autumn tints. Then there 
was the door through which the lady in brown had gone— 
leaving it locked on the inside! 

He hailed a taxi and went to the block of flats in which 
Carron had lived. He was admitted by the police officer 
without hesitation, for his name invariably commanded 
recognition and respect. 

He was more .successful than he had dared to hope, for 
a minute exgmination of various bags and cases brought 
to light an old label, stuck sideways and never quite covered 
by subsequent ones. A little expert manipulation revealed 
it, under its dirt, and the gum of a superimposed label, as 
answering to the description given him by Irene Carron. 

His next visit was to 24 Amberley Mansions, where 
again no objection was raised to his request to “have a 
look round". The close watch kept on the flat had not 
been relaxed, and the young police officer watched him 
curiously as he moved al^out, his thoughts working busily, 
but apparently with no practical result. His attention 
centred round the fire-escape, and he stood thoughtfully 
before the two shallow steps which led up to the window 
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from the kitchen floor. At last, with kitchen and sitting- 
room doors carefully adju.sted at certain angles, he found 
out what ho wanted to know, namely, that from onl^ one 
spot in the fiat was it possible' to see across the kitchen 
so as to take into one’s vision the fire escape window—and 
that spot was just behind the brown stain on^Pauhne’s soft- 
huctl carpet. 

Next he concentrated his attention on the window lasten- 
ing, opening and shutting the casement, closing it softly, 
banging it violently, until at last he nodded to the police 
ofliccr, apparently satisfied with his exprefiments, and saun¬ 
tered out of the fiat, whistling. He felt that he had probably 
learned a good deal, though he could not as yet assess its 
value. 

In the hall downstairs, a cough and a cautious voice 
summoned him to the little office where the ported sat. 

"You want me?" 

"You're Mr. Peters, sir, helping Sir Brian Loveday to 
gel .Mrs. Drew off?" 

"Yes," said Peters, wondering at the rapidity with which 
such information flew and making a mental note to caution, 
for his own sake, the young policeman who had given away 
tlip information. 

"Sir, I want to give you something," said the pmrter, 
and, with so furtive a glance about him that he might 
easily have been arrested a.s a criraiTjal. he pressed into 
Peters’s hand a small object wrapped in silver pajier. 

"What is it?" asked Peters,*turning it ovemn his liand. 

Simjxson gave another inciftiiinaling glance round Iiim, 
and then whispered in the other’s eai. 

"Found it in the railings outside No. 24, sir." he said, 
"It was lodged in that filigree stuff, and I shouldn’t have 
seen it at all, only No. 32 dropped her scaif out of the 
window and asked me to get it because they wouldn’t have 
let her go down to 24. It was caught up in the pattern 
of the railings, and in undoing it I found this." 

Peters took the silver paper ofi, and found that it con¬ 
tained a topaz ear-ring of a qyaint and unusual pattern, 
its gold mount being exquisitely worked. 

"You don’t know whose it is?" ho hazarded. 
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The porter shook his head. 

“No, sir.” 

“When did you find it?” 

“Day before yesterday, sir. Covered with dust and 
muck it was, and stuck to the paint. 1 had to get it off 
with my pen-^nife in the finish.” 

Petere looked up sharply. 

“Stuck to the paint? Have the railings been newly 
painted then?” 

“Not since the murder, sir. They finished them the day 
before the poor ge**nt was done in.” 

“So they would not be quite dry by that Thursday?” 

“No. I know they weren't quite dry, because Thurs¬ 
day’s the day the back windows are done, and I wouldn’t 
let the men do them on account of the paint that 
week?' ’ 

“When are you free, Simpson?” 

“Not till one o’clock, sijr. The boot man comes in here 
then whilst I have my dinner.” 

“Can you spare a lew minutes of your dinner hour to 
show me exactly w'here you found this?” 

“Certainly, sir. I’ve never said anything about it up 
to now liecaiise—well, Mr. Peters, sir, I didn’t w’ant to do 
mischief to Mrs. Drew, if so be this is her ear-ring. She 
was good to me, open-handed and pleasant always, and 
once, when my rnis'^us was ill, she had her brought to her 
own fiat, with a nur.se to look after her, so that 1 could get 
on with myfW'ork and still lae neai her, I don’t want lu r 
to come to harifi through me, sir.” 

Peters rc.spec<^ed the man for his loyalty to the woman 
whom most people were only too ready to revile just 
now. 

“I promise you no harm shall come to her through you,” 
he said, and the man knew that he meant it. 

A little later they stood together on the iron fire-steps out¬ 
side Flat No. 24, and Peters was examining with minute 
care the railing in which the topaz ear-nng had been caught. 
Fitting it* back into the hole from >^nich the porter had 
dislodged it, it was easy to see how it had so far escaped 
notice, as it appeared to fit exactly into the cavity in the 
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ornamental railing. Further, it had been held in place 
by the paint, which had certainly been tacky when the 
ear-ring had lodged in it. 

An hour’s patient work sent Peters away with a^thrill 
of excitement running through him, excitement which wa' 
intensified when, after developing in his own daik-ioom a 
negative he had taken out there on the fire -scape, he used 
his privilege of entry to Scotland Yard and compared the 
rough photograph with the record ot Pauline Diew’s finger¬ 
print. Faintly iinine.ssc-d in the paint which had lieen only 
just slightly sticky on the night of Canon’s murder, was 
the print of a woman’s finger, and it* was certainly not 
that of Pauline Drew’s. 

With a deep sense of j'elief and his eyes gleaming with 
satisfaction, he put his own photographic print aviay, 
nodded to the man who had givc-n him access to the book, 
and went to look for John Drew. * 

He found him in his private sitting-room at the Savoy, 
and introduced himself with a clieery anticipation of 
welcome. Drew greeted him gladly, gras])ing at anything 
which seemed to bring Pauline’s release the nearer. 

“Sit down, Mr. Peters. I need not say how glad I am 
to sec you. Have you had any tea?" 

“Tea? Good heavens, it’s five o’clock, and I haven’t 
had any lunch yet! Thanks, I’ll have some tea, if I 
may.’’ 

It was a big, pleasant room, and „Di't;w, ringing for a 
substantial tray, motioned his guest to a low chair by the 
table, which was drawn hosj)itl\bly near the fire,. The chintz 
cushions bore the imprint of a previous viJitor, and Peters, 
wondering if so dainty an affair would support his weight, 
lowered himself gingerly into it. The next moment he had 
started up, amazement on his face, and a quick exclama¬ 
tion on his lips. > 

“What’s the matter?’’ asked Drew, bring'ng him the box 
of cigars for which he had been searching in the drawer 
of a cabinet. 

Peters recovered himself quicljly. 

“Nothing. I w'ift rather afraid of that chair^’’ he said, 
taking a more solid-looking aifair, and placing it close to 
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the cushioned basket one. "It looks more like a lady's 
chair than a prize-fighter’s!*' 

Th^ tea arrived, and Peters soon made inroads on it, 
though he continued to watch his host with wary, puzzled 
eyes. Thtm, when the man had taken away the tray and 
left them alone again, he pushed aside the little table and 
stooped with a smile ot usement. 

"Rather incriminating, isn’t •.+ ?'' he asked, and handed 
to Drew a small lace-edged handkerchief which he had. 
apparently, picked up from the floor. 

Drew flushed a^ he took it from him, glanced at the 
monogram, and put it back on the table. 

"It is somewhat, isn't it?" he admitted, and there was 
a hint of annoyance in his smile. "I have certainly had a 
visitor, a very old friend. I wonder you did not meet her, 
as sh^ only left a minute or so before you came." 

"1 probably shouldn’t notice." 

Peters was e.xamining the embroidered letters and tracing 
them with his finger. 

"Weird collections of letters women have in their names," 
he observed. "Take this one, for instance—C.V.M., isn’t 
it?" 

"V.T.f!., 1 believe," said Drew indifferently, and dis¬ 
missed the subject, but Peters had already established in 
his mind the certainty that the perfume which Drew's lady 
visitor had left amongst his cushions was the same as that 
on the handkerchief marked V.T.C., and that the lady 
who had just vacated the l^sket chair had left that same 
handkerchief in the case wnich Irene Carron had opened 
two years ago. *' * 

Keeping the r Muring train of thought for a more leisured 
moment, Peters proceeded with the business which had 
brought him to Drew in the first place. 

"I have made a curious discovery at Amberley Mansions, 
Mr. Drew," he said. 

Drew looked up eagerly. 

"Something helpful?" he asked. 

"Possibly. You remsmber the dqpbt there has been 
about the‘fire-escape windgw? That whilst it was found 
locked when the police entered, and locked on the inside 
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at that, both Mrs. Drew’s maid and the housekeeper who 
took her leave that same day feel sure that it was open 
when Mrs. Drew entered her flat early in the evening., Mrs. 
Drew herself is of the opinion that it was shut, though she 
is in no way certain. The fact that .someone had evidently 
made a systematic search to erase any traces of finger¬ 
marks and so on prevents one from havi^ig any opinion 
about the fact that no marks were found on the brass handle 
of that door. Still, it was locked, and there was no evidence 
of any sort that it had been locked afterwards. Now, Mr. 
Drew, I have discovered that, if that d'jor is shut quickly, 
and in a certain manner from the outside, it locks itself. 
That is to say, the lock, which is rather a spring catch than 
a lock, and which cannot be operated from the outside of 
flic door, can be made to .slip into place if the door is shut 
in that particular fa.sluon from the outside.” , 

Drew leant forward with eager attention. 

‘‘Then the murderer of Francis Canon might quite well 
have I scaped that way, and yet left the dooi locked behind 
him.'>” 

‘‘Or her. Yes.” 

They debated the point for some time. Drew being quite 
sure that neither he nor his wife knew of the peculiarity 
of the lock, and then Peters ro.se to go. The lock episode 
b.id really bc'en of secondary importance in his visit to 
John Di(.‘W, but the primary object of his visit, which was 
to imd out whe.ther Drew knew the owlier of the topaz ear- 
nng, had been temporarily wijhdrawn from the discussion, 
following the extraordinary discovery that thfc lady whose 
perfumed handkerchief had Ijecn in his wallet since Irene 
b'arron had handed it to him, was on intimate visiting terms 
with John Drew. 

Peters’s first act was to telephone to a research bureau 
which had in the past supplied him with needed facts and 
figures. 

‘‘I want the full name and present address, if possible, 
of a lady whose initials are V.T.C., and who has a coronet 
embroidered above khem on her personal effects. Also her 
age and appearance, if you car,get them immedfately, and 
anything of interest about her. She is in London to-day. 
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I will call in a couple of hours' time to see what you have 
discovered for me.” ^ 

A lyurried visit to Mrs. Carron was sandwiched tjetween 
a bath and change, and his call at the bureau. Irene was 
restless and worried, fearful of the confidence she had given 
to Peters and greatly relieved and soothed by the brief visit 
he was able to«make. 

He held her hand a thought longer than was necessary 
when he left her. 

■'You're not to look so worried and distressed,” he said, 
looking down at her pale face. “To-morrow, perhaps, we 
shall have wonderful news. Perhaps we shan't have any 
at all. Why bear the future before it comes?” 

She smiled at that, and watched him go, checking the 
desire to call him back for one inoie moment. What had 
come Jo her, she wondered, and chid herself for heartless¬ 
ness that she could so soon have learned to bear tlie loss 
of the husband whom, so short a time ago, ami for all his 
faults, she had worshipped? 

Peters found a neatly-typed document awaiting him. He 
glanced at it without reading the details, paid for it, and, 
with a word of appreciation, left the office. A tea-shop 
provided,the necessary light, and there, with a cup of 
coffee for excuse, he weighed up the value of the type¬ 
written sheet. 

V.T.C.— Viola Tclfokd Chamberlaynf. (Lady), only 
surviving daughter of the Earl of Danell, who left 
no other issue. Title went to grandson by youngest 
son. Twt) older brotlfers killed in the War. Third 
son missii g. 

Lady Viola bom 1891, is unmarried, lives at 15 
St. Agnes Square, W. Appearance: A little above 
average height, good features, auburn hair, dark 
grey eyes, dresses well. 

Traveh.. Interested in old pictures and jewellery. 
Chief occupation political work. Writes pamphlets 
for canvassing wo«k (C.). ^ 

Is At present at herJL^ndon house. 

See studio portrait enclosed. 
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Peters conned the details thoroughly and studied the 
portrait, wondering what fires ran beneath the ice cold 
dignity of her classic features. Arresting and baffliiig he 
found it as he tried to give to the V.T.C. of his fancy the 
proud hauteur of Lady Viola Chamberlayne’s face. 

He made his way at length to Mrs. Morley’s, and hene 
opened the door to him. » 

“I want you to do something for me," he said, as she 
led the way into the parlour which had been set aside for 
her use. "You promised to show me your miniatuies. 
Have you any of Society women ? ” ^ 

Irene shook her head doubtfully. 

"I have never done anything like that,” she said. "But 
I'll show you the few I have." 

She brought them to hin\, arranged in their fiat leathei 
cases, and he could not forbear an expression of admyalion 
for the delicate beauty of her art. 

From the six miniatures of beautiful girls and women, 
utterly different in type and yet each exquisite in its per¬ 
fectly-chosen setting, he selected three. There was <1 Breton 
girl with her white coif and braided hair, her calm eyes 
steadfast beneath their delicately-pencilled eyebrows. Next 
to her he placed a dark-haired Spanish woman, her black 
mantilla half-screening the pale oval of her face and accen¬ 
tuating her scarlet mouth and dark, mysterious eyeg. A 
laughing, golden-mopped English girl, wind-blown, with 
sea-blue eyes, completed the selection he made. 

"I want to borrow these if,I may, and I also want you 
to work up a portrait from a photograph and'«a description 
which I will give you. Can you do that?*’ 

"I can try, anyway,” said Irene, breathlessly anxious to 
serve him. 

He put on the table the portrait of Lady Viola, and the 
girl caught it up, her artist’s mind already busy upon it. 

"What do you think of her?” asked Peters, and sud¬ 
denly the artist became woman again as she faced him with 
a quick intake of her breath. Who and what was tfiis 
woman? She fougljt down the r-ising panic within her. 

"She is—beautiful, but- '' • 

She paused. 
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“You don’t like her?’’ asked Peters. “Neither do I.” 

A bird began to sing somewhere. Irene listened to it, 
and then found that it was singing in her heart, and she 
stilled it lest he, too, should hear its song. 

Peters outlined his idea to her. 

“Make it similar in ityle to these, and give it deep and 
intense colouring—the eyes *. cry dark grey, the hair a rich 
auburn—you know the style? And—this is the most 
important point—in the ear tliat you can see, put this ear¬ 
ring, in great detail.’’ 

He put on the Vible the topaz ear ring. 

“You have never seen it before?’’ 

She shook her head. 

“No. But it’s lovely, isn’t it? Whoso is it?’’ 

“1 don’t know. I’m following what may be a will-o’- 
the-wisp, and yet I have a sort of instinct that I am on 
the right track. Now, how soon can you get tliis done?’’ 

“To-morrowAbout middle day?’’ 

“('ould you? But wouldn’t you get very tired?’’ 

She laughed. 

“I’m not made of sugar candy, you know. You forget 
that I have had to earn my own living, and am used to it. 
I—I hav»:> always helped things along, as there was never 
vc'i-y much to spare. It is such a good thing that I kept up 
niv work, because 1 don’t knfjw where I shrnia! be now that 
1 am—that 1 have to look alter myself entirely. I always 
lo\ e*d painting.’’ *■ 

“l^ight. Then I will come along about middle day 
to-morrow. '’W^iait about cognng to have sonic lunch with 
me, and bringing the miniature with yon?’’ 

They arranged a meeting pl.'iec, and Pi'ters went off, 
whistling with much gaiety and little tunefulness. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 




L ady viola was not at hei best in the morning. It was 
V in the hours before noon that she realized her thirl^'- 
(ive )’ears, in spite of her maid's skilful attentions and the 
rigorous conformity to rule in the matter ot diet and 
exercise. 

Lying awake after a troubled night, she was inclined to 
wonder this morning whether it was worth it. What, after 
all, ilid her complexion, the elasticity of her step, the 
slender stiaightness of her figure matter? She felt tired 
and old and weary of a life which seemed to have brought 
her neilhtr rt'-^t nor contentment. What had she achieved? 
Would anything ever take from her mouth the taste of dust 
and ashes which seemed all that was left of the h'ast to 
which she had been bidden? Her thoughts turned again 
where they had turned so often—to John Drew and to the 
tangled thre.ids ot the skein w'hich had seemed to lie ready 
for her shuttle. She told herself passionately that he was 
a fool, for all his clever mind and the great ppsition he 
had won for himself. Could he not see that, with her as 
his partnei and companion, there were no heights to which 
he could not climb? If Pauline were set free, as undoubtedly 
she would be, w'ould he indeed comnat the crowning folly 
of taking her back into his^life, a life which she had 
iriuparably ruined unless she cut herself for evtr adrift from 
it? With Pauline out ot the* way (she sJiivered as there 
Hashed through her mind what that step might be which 
should take her out of John Drew's way), he might, wuth 
his friends to help him, regain and even exceed the position 
which the world now said was lo.st to him. He had already 
tendered his resignation from office, and though his Chief, 
a kindly and tolerant man, had urged that he should 
reconsider it, it was generally accepted that it would be 
impossible for him t^j retain office'»if his wife were convicted 
of murder. , * 

With her hands almost tearing the lace-edged sheet, 

207 
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Viola fought to rid her mind of the nausea produced by 
that thought, and it was with a sense of relief that she 
heard her maid’s cautious knock at the door. 

“Pardon, milady, but zere is a gentleman wish to see 
yon most important he say.’’ 

Viola sat up, wild-ejvJ, pushing back from her face her 
wonderful cloud' of hail. 

“Who is he?’’ she asked sharj>!y. 

The maid was loo well used to her mistress’s early 
morning temper to feel a.ny surprise. 

“I have here Uis card, milady. 1 would not ’ave 
disturb you, but he say most important and I hear you 
move.’’ 

Viola almost snatched the card from the girl's hand. 

r. W iT.LiAM Peterson 

Society poriraiteur and paracraphist 

It was a discreet, elegantly appointed card, and she read 
it with profound relief, so that her next words were almost 
effusively affable. 

“How interesting! Quite a new departure! And to 
come and disturb me at such an hour—an original, 
evidently, though no one ever knows what these press 
people will venture to do next. What does he want, 
Louise?’’ 

“To make an appointment, milady. He say zis after¬ 
noon most particular, if you^like. He say he produce an 
art book of Ifeaijtifnl Englishjadies, and he want that you 
permit him your portrait.’’ 

Viola smiled. In some moods she could ridicule herself 
for her predilection for the paragraphs and photographs 
which flattered her, sometimes even fulsomcly, in the 
illustrated papers and periodicals, but she could not deny 
her fondness for them. Louise, knowing her mistress’s 
weakness, waLched her with a somewhat cynical smile, 
knowing quite well what the result would be. 

“Well, I suppose I h*ad better set him,” said Lady 
Viola at Idst. “You nevei know what the.se people will 
say of you, nor what awful caricatures they may make of 
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you, if you don’t give them their interview. Tell him—let 
me see, what am I doing this afternoon?” 

Louise handed her her engagement book. * 

“I see I am free until four. Tell him three o'clock, 
Louise, and warn him to be punctual if he wants to see 
me.” ^ 

"Gill, milady,” and Louise tripped away, not sorry that, 
if she wore clever, she would have another opportunity 
of seeing the vciy'^ large gentleman with the so charming 
manners and the look in the eye. 

Punctually at three, Louise was tripjJing again through 
the hall, and the large gentleman threw a comiadely, 
admiring, intriguing look at her as he passed her on his 
way to Lady Viola’s private sitting-room, which it pleased 
her to term her “study” where another woman would have 
called it “boudoir”. It was a restful liltle room, ifiid its 
occupant, in a gown of her favourite golden russet, seemed 
Us fitting complement. 

She held out tier fingers, on one of which a great emerald 
glowed, and as he bent over them, he drew in, in a deep 
and satisfying breath, the strange Eastern perfume whicli 
had pervaded Drew’s sitting-room the da}^ before. 

“You are kindness itself to receive me. Lady Viola,” 
he said, his eyes shooting a glance of rchpectful admiration 
towards her. 

“It IS imiely self-defence. Mr.—Mr., Peterson,” glancing 
at his card. “VVe are the victims of you newspaper peojile 
if we dare to refuse you!” ‘ ^ 

He echoed her laughter, and then haster-jed to correct her 
impression of him. 

“Pardon me, but I cannot permit you any longer to 
regard me as one of the newspaper people. Heaven 
forbid! No, what I arn really thinking of doing is to edit 
a brochure, very elegantly produced, of some of our most 
famous Englishwomen, famous for their beauty, their art, 
their hobbies, their theories of life—famous, in fact, in any 
branch, the only qualifying demjind being that they must 
be of the English afistocracy. I have formed opinion 
that there are a number of sui?h women, and that such a 
brochure as I suggest would be a graceful and appreciative 
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tribute to them. I have ventured to come to you first, 
Lady Viola, because, if I may say it without the appearance 
of ful'somcncss, you yourself exemplify all these things 
which I propose to indicate.” 

It was dll so gracefully done, with such charming case 
and such a skilful mixtuio of flattery and practicability, 
that Viola felt her interest caught. 

“I am afraid you are a flatterer, Mr. Peterson, but I 
must admit that it sounds rather a fascinating idea. Will 
you enlarge upon it, from the practical side?” 

“Certainly. I Should give to each one three or four 
pages, prefaced by a portrait in colours, and I have brought 
with me a few portraits in the style which I would suggest, 
all of them to bo uniform in style, but each to be made 
entirely individual and expressive of the type which each 
suggests. May I show you what I mean?” 

He took from his pocket a flat packet, which he opened 
carefully, taking from it a series of tissue-covered cards. 

“These are actual miniatures, painted on ivory and 
mountcfl on vellum, to show you what I hope to produce. 
It would be necessary for each lady to sit for such a 
miniature, from which a limited number of copies would 
be made.*' 

He opened the first paper-protected card. It was of a 
dark-eyed Spanish woman, and beneath it was inscribed: 
“My Lady of Mystery". 

Viola gave an exclamation of admiration. 

“But it 1^ simply exquisfie," she said. “This is only 
to show the typ3 of portrait* of course?” 

“Partly. Bu*^ I should give to each some sort of titla 
or designation implyung the type of womanhood. Here is 
another suggestion. 

The Breton girl looked out from the vellum, with her 
pure, wondering eyes. 

“My Lady of Innocence,” read Viola. “That is charm¬ 
ing, isn’t it? What wonderful eyes!” 

Peters passed the thirc^ miniature to her. It was of the 
sunny-facQd English rose, and under ft Irene had written, 
at his suggestion: “My Lafly of Laughter”. 

Viola relinquished them reluctantly. 
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"I'd like to buy these," she said. "I suppose i 
can f? 

“Well—yes, I think 1 could sell them to you. *Thcy 
were really made for me as samples, hut 1 could get others 
done. I would not, of course, repeat them, since you wish 
to buy them." 

They discussed terms, and though V’iola piiwitely 
thought his pi ice exorbitant, she would not sloop to bargain 
with him, and he pocketed her cheque then and there, 
looking forward to the moment when he could hand it 
over to the astonished Irene. 1 

"You think, then, that my idea would meet with 
approval?" he asked, returning to his subject. 

"It certainly meets with mine," she assured him, 
smiling. "1 shall be interested to heai how you would 
depict, and describe me?" • 

It wa.s a request, and he took from the packet anothei 
case which he had left in it. 

"As a matter of fact. Lady Viola, I have so far 
presumed as to have my idea worked out, though work 
from a photograph is not, of course, like work from the 
living model." 

He put into her hand the miniature which Irene Carron 
had finished only an hour or two ago, and her breath came 
quickly as she looked at it. The photograph had been taken 
at a happy moment, and the society photographer, knowing 
his job, had skilfully erased the tiny, 6etraying lines, the 
slight hardening of the eyes, tVie too firm set of the lips. 
To his skill, Irene had added,the art of lier tirush, and 
from the ivory disc there smiled up into Viola’s eyes the 
eyes of the woman whom she knew she might have been 
—sweet and wise and tender. That touch of hardness, 
taken from e3'es and mouth, had left them all feminine, 
and yet in the dark eyes dwelt knowledge and experience. 

A few touches of the brush had loosened her hair from it.s 
smoothly-brushed elegance, and a softly-tinted background 
threw up the red and gold and leaf-brown shades which 
made it indeed her oJOwning glorj^. Neck and shoulders 
were bare, save for a wisp of soft transparent stuff of golden 
brown, and from the lobe 0/ the ear that just peeped out 
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from beneath her hair, hung the topaz car-ring, its fiery 
heart gleaming on her white neck. 

ViAla laid it softly down on the table, and Ihcie was 
something m her eyes that had not been there betoie. They 
had seen a ghost—the ghost of her own dead self. 

"What name have y>. u given to it?" she asked, with 
an obvious ef^jrt at recaptuang her self pos.session, 

Peters watched her closely. 

"My Lady of the Sunset,” he said quietly. 

Slowly her eyes widened and the colour drained from her 
cheeks, whilst heirhancls crushed together the thick envelope 
in which the miniatures had been wrapped, 't hen gradually 
her fingers rela.xod, and she forced their trembling to cease, 
but though she opened her lips, no sound came, and her 
throat si'cmed sudrlenly dry and constricted. 


"Toil don’t like 



he asked, his eyes steadil)' holding 


hers. 


She clo.sed her eyes a moment as if unable to resi thciri 
otherwise trom that look that sceincd to search out the 


inneirnost recesses of her soul. Then, with an almost super¬ 
human effort, she conjured up a smile and looked at him 
again, w'ith something of defiance in her glance. 

"It fvas not th.rt,” she said, and he realized and 


aj)])reciated her strength. "It was only that—once—a long 
tune ago—someone 1—cared for used to call me that, and it 


seemed like a—a—-—" 

She paused for a word, and he supplied it quietly, his 
eyes nevci leaving her fate. 

"A voic^ frgm the deadi" 

She shivered and drew back as if from a blow. Then 


his voice swept softly across her jangling nerves. 

"ihat was ungraceful of me, wasn’t it. Lady Viola? 
Forgi\'e me if J was clumsy." 

He had found what ho had sought along that channel, 
and he prepared his way for the next journey. 

She picked up the miniature again, her hands still 
trembling, and he took it from her with a gesture of 
apologyand apjiearecf to study it,*comparing it with its 
living counterpart. • 

"That is a curious setting for an ear-ring," he observed. 
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“Y('s, isn’t it? I believe they are unique. It was their 
quaintuess rather than their value that attracted iiie,” she 
said, schooling her voice carefully. 

“I have a passion for strange jewels,” said I’eters. 
“It was that that first attracted me to the photograph from 
which this was taken, when I was studying several portiaits 
of you. 'That type of jewel is so entirely iitUng fur ycu, 
don’t you think?” 

“You think so? Perhaps you would like to si-e the car- 
rings. 

Louise answered the bell with suspig’ous alacrity. 

“My topaz ear-iings, Louise, please,” asked Lady Viola. 

The girl returned in a few moments with a small case. 

“Milady remember zat she lose one,” she said. 

Viola frowned. 

“I had forgotten.” she said. “How tiresome! ,I am 
sure you must have mislaid it, Louise. You arc extremely 
careless with my jewellery at times. In any ease, why 
did you not remind me? I could at least have made some 
effort to get it bark.” 

The girl flushed. 

“1 did speak, milady, but you say ze insurance make a 
fuss and to look .some mure. I look, but I knewT should 
not find it, so I do not say no more to you, milady.” 

There was a tinge of impertinence in the girl's tone, and 
Viola’s lip curled di.sdainfully. It was obvious that th. re 
was neither trust nor respect between'mistress and maid. 

“Very well, Louise,” she ^id quietly, but in a tone 
that boded no good. “You m^y go. VVe wilheonsider the 
matter another time.” ' 

Peters did not miss the little grimace which the girl threw 
in the direction of Lady Viola’s bent head as ^he went 
out. Then her ladyship called his attention to the solitary 
ear-ring which she took from its velvet bed. 

“I am .sorry one is lo.d,” she said. “Isn’t it a cupous 
piece of work? The setting is a three-stemmed flower, and 
I was told by an expert that it is an ancient Chinebc symbol 
of the universe, the tbree stems re^irescnling Earth, Heaven 
and Hell, the topaz itself being sun-god wlricil rules the 
three states of man,” 
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"It is a wonderful topaz," said Peters, holding it up so 
that the light came through it in a tiny golden jet. "This 
IS ju£t the type of jewel you should wear—and any and 
every shade of brown for your dress." 

His friends would have rejoiced to hoar him advising a 
lady of fashion as to the colour of her gowns. 

"I know. *1 nearly alway.^ wear brown," said Viola 
carelessly, her thoughts turning again on the possible late 
of the missing jewel, and trying to remember when and 
where she last wore the ear-rings, 

A woman in bijown! 

Peters rose to end the interview. 

"Then I may reckon on your approval of rny scheme, 
Lady Viola?" 

"You may, certainly. A charming idea. And you wdl 
let nge know when you want an actual silting for ihe 
portrait?" 

"With pleasure—and with grateful thanks." 

Violet sat looking into the tire long alter he had gone, 
tiydng uncomfortably to make up her mind whether theie 
could be anything other than coincidence in that repetition 
of a tender, secret name which once- 

She skook herself from her disturbing thoughts and took 
up a book which she hoped would bury them for her. 

Meantime, Louise had lingered in the hall, knowing that 
the butler would be only too glad to be left in peace in his 
easy chair by the Wtchen fire. 

"All right, Mr. Jenks,’\she called softly to him over 
the baluster when the stu^y bell rang, and she walked 
demurely forward to give the visitor his hat and coat. 

He smiled devn at her as she held the latter for him. 

"It's quite nice to have a charming girl to help me on 
with my coat, mademoiselle." he said. "Would it be 
presumptuous on my part to think 1 am privileged?" 

"Presump— what ees zat?" she asked. 

‘' Rude—cheeky—forward.' ’ 

She shook her head emphatically. 

"Oh, no, monsieur, 1 do not siiilfe you zat, not at all. 
You are-A-6oM—gflrfow!". 

She laughed at her boldness, encouraged by his smile 
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and knowing look. After all, if this big man wanted to 
flirt with her, why not? He was not like a visitor. He 
was only a paper man, and if he wanted to laugh with her 
in passing, what would you? 

“I'm coming to see milady again some day,” he said. 

“When?" 

“Oh, some da}'.’’ 

"But some day—he is so large!’’ She spread out hei 
.arms to indicate just the size of “some day’’. 

“You would rather he were small—like to-morrow, oi 
perhaps to-day?’’ ’ 

She laughed 

“What would you?" 

“(jet an houi off and come out with me soon, Lom.se. 
Will you?’’ 

She hesitated for appearance sake. * 

“Please. You will hear me talk French. Listen. 1 
know a lot of French. Commont allynooP Avee voo la 
table de mon pair? Non, ill est dans le jardeen. See?’’ 

She doubled up with laughter. Then, at a sound which 
might be someone coming to call her to order, she put a"*" 
finger on her lips. 

“Ssh! 1 will come and we will talk tunny LTench, isn’t 

it?’’ 

“When? To-night?’’ he whispered. “What time can 
you get off?’’ > 

A clandestine meeting was hastily arranged, and since 
Lady Viola had a dinner engagement that ev<yiing. it was 
possible for Mademoiselle Ionise to flash her provocative 
eyes across a secluded Soho dining-table at her new 
conquest, as soon as milady had departed. 

It was easy to steer the conversation into the requisite 
channels, once seated and the “escargots’’ ordered. 

“She is a pig-dog sometimes, though p'raps she is not 
too bad on the ’ole,’’ confided Louise. “She as ze bad 
days, of course. Who 'as not, I ask you? Zen again .she 
will forget and ze i^n it shine again and Louise ees so 
clevaire, zen, so chic, so comtn^ il faut\'’ * 

“Then perhaps by to-morrow she will have forgotten all 
about the loss of that topaz ear-ring?" 
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Louise lifted her hands and eyes to Heaven. 

“The ear-ring? Oh, mon Dieu, what a search! The 
'ole place ’ave been turn what you call upside and down 
to-night. Me, I say she 'ave lost it outside, but she say 
it ees not possible, and zat she know whenever she go to 
bed whether she 'ave 7^ jewellery all complete and 
safe.” * 

“What makes you think she lost i!: outside?” 

She laughed and leant across the table eonfidingly. 

“Because I know ze night it was lost. T 'ave ze reason 
to remember. Mr. jenks—zat is ze butler, ver’ big and 
sol” She delined the approximate limits of the frontage 
of Mr. Jenks. “Mr. Jenks, he take me out sometimes, and 
I go, when zere is no one else,” with a languisliing glance 
out of her black eyes, to which Peters gallantly responded. 
“Well, ze night of ze ear-ring, milady should 'ave gone 
to a grand ball at the Duchess of P'orres, and Jenks 'ad 
two tickets for a dance at ze Holboni 'All, for heem and 
me, you see? I would see milady off, slip up and change 
so queck, and we were going to 'ave milacjy’s little car, 
as we should get back before she did. She fidgetted about 
and would not begin to dress, but kept on her afternoon 
dress, arid zen when we were wild wiz her, what must she 
do but telephone to zat Mr. Drew for heem to come and see 
her? I was near when she telephoned, because I wanted 
to know what she did, and it looked zat Mr. Drew would 
not come zen, but would maybe call later. She was very 
cross, and said quite cross •that she would not go to the 
ball at all,*but would chrvige into just a dinner-gown, 
Mon Dieu! she 'ad all zc sings she 'ad before she w'ould 
choose, and zen she say at last ze new brown and was I 
sure she look her best in it. I say oui, milady. -Me, I 
would 'ave said it if it 'ad been pcenk wiz purple spots and 
green lace, after all she 'ad 'ad brought to 'er. Zen she 
say for me to give 'er jewels, and I give 'er all topaz to 
go wiz ze brown—a bracelet and a ring, and a pin for ze 
'air and ze ear-rings. She put zem on in a 'uriy at last, 
and asked if Mr. Drew 'ad not arrive? I find out no, and 
so she order ze car and Jer.ks ask the chauffeur quite quiet 
to telephone to us when she was safe for a leelle. We 
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waited, but zere was no ring, and zen ’e come back alone 
and say she 'ad gone to ze Hotel Savoy, and 'ad lold him 
not to wait. We thought we could go p’raps, and I ,Hy to 
make me ready, because I do not need to take so long as 
milady,” this with a sly glance at the absorbed Peters. 
“Zen, just as I come down ze stairs, and ze clock strike 
eleven, and Jenks say to me we shall have* one hour only 
—she comes back in a taxi. I fly back to changr' once more 
my dress, feeling very cross, and zen I go to milady. 
She was very' cross, too, and she had started to undress 
and flung off her frock and put ze topaz*jewels all over zo 
place, and she lie on ze bed like zat, and zen she cry and 
I get her ze veronal. She take four instead ot three, but 
she say no matter, and zen I get her to bed and know zat 
she will sleep many hours. When I put ze sings away, 
zere was only ze one ear-ring, and I hunt a long time and 
zen hope zat she will forget, and I do not tell her for a 
long time zat it ees gone, or she would say I take it. I 
'oped to find it, mats non. It ees gone.” 

Peters felt the wild excitement that was surging through 
him pulse in his veins until his head throbbed, but h«i,. 
schooled his voice to the pleasant, jocular, flirtatious tone 
which seemed to find favour with the talkative French 
girl. 

“Clearly she lost it herself. When was it, did you 
say? ” 

“When? I remember, I sink, Edt was—in March, I 
sink, but no, I forget. I onl)^ remember zat it was a grand 
carnival at ze Holborn Hall ze night werz ze Duchess 
of Forres give 'er ball.” * 

“Lady Viola wtiuld always look her best in brown. I 
want to paint her in brown, wearing the topaz ear-rings, 
you know. Was that a particularly pretty frock she wore 
that night?” 

Louise nodded enthusiastically. 

“Mais ravtssante —so chic and slim and of a grace! But 
milady will not wear it again, though it was new zen. I 
put eet out once, bi:t she say ‘tarJe it away’ as if eet were 
a snake to bite her! 1 only snaile, and soon eet will not 
be ’ers any longer.” 
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She gave a meaning smile, and Peters leaned across the 
table. 

“SJie could not look as ravissante in it as you would, 
Louise. Steal it and wear it the next time you come out 
with me, will you?” 

“Oh, la, la! P’haps J do not come again. I like many 
change.” « 

Her hesitation was clearly oni^. provocative, so Peters 
pursued his point, and she [iromi.sed at length that she 
would run out for half an hour tlie next night, though not 
for dinner, as mij^dy would be in, entertaining. 

“We’ll be gay dogs and do a night club, then,” 
announced Peters, and presently he reminded her of the 
time, and she wrapped her cloak round her and tucked her 
little hand in his arm with contiding friendsliip. He tried 
not tcv. think of Irene Carron. 

Two mornings later, Peters walked unannounced into 
Loveday's chambers. 

“Hullo,” he said, but there was an absence ot the usual 
heartiness in his greeting. 

^ Loveday looked up, and then sprang to his tect. 

“Where the devil have you been, Peters?” he asked in 
some indignation, for his ally had not been near him for 
two days, and he was feeling almost frantic as the time 
drew nearer to the day set for the trial. 

“Fishing,” said Peters imperturbably, and sat down 
heavily in a chair. ’ “It always bucks me up to see you, 
Loveday. Always so chirpy, aren’t you?” 

Loveday Lemsed the trouljle underlying the light words, 
and his eyes searched his fiiend’s face. 

“Any news?’ he asked. 

“Yes, Is Drew here yet? I asked him to be here at 
this time.” 

As the words left his lips, a clerk announced the expected 
caller, and the three men greeted one anothei soberly. 

Drew and Loveday sat down, but Peters paced the room 
restlessly a few minutes until at last the lawyer caught him 
by the arm. * • 

“For heaven's sake, gek it oft your chest, Peters, what¬ 
ever it is,” he said. “Is it bad news?” 
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“I’ve found the murderer of Francis Carron," he said 
quietly. 

There was perfect silence in the little room aftei the 
dramatic announcement. Then Drew spoke in a straine<l, 
unnatural voice. 

“Who is he?" he asked. 

“It was a woman,” said Peters. Then as he saw Drew 
Hindi and stare with horrified questioning in his {glance, he 
added, “It was not Mrs. Diew,” 

Slowly he took from his pocket a collection ot oddments, 
carefully wiapjied in piece’s (T paper. an<j bef^an to iinwiap 
them and place them on the table-—a letter, a lace handker¬ 
chief, the photograph of a finger-print, and lastly, a topaz 
ear-ring. 

The two men looked at them wonderin'^ly. I'lien Drew 
gave a shaip exclamation and picked up the ear-iVig. 

“You recognize it ^ ” a.skcd Ifi-lers. 

“Yes, though I cannot imagine how you got it, or wJiat 
it has to do with the case.” 

“You know whose it is then, Mr. Diew?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the handkerchief?” 

“But you picked that up yourselt in my siltiiig-K-m! 

“No, I difln’t. I only juetended to. I biought it with 
me.” 

“It was a trick,” said Drew, hotly. 

“Yes—played for the sake of youT wife.” said Peters 
quietly, and Drew flushed. , 

“I'm Sony, Petcrs>. I withd/aw my rernaik<” 

“Still, you’re quite right. It was a trie?:, though I h,ad 
not the remotc'st idea when I came to see you that day 
that any such trick could possibly be played in conncciion 
with you.” 

“Then why did you play it? Why pretend to have 
picked up Lady Viola’s handkerchief, just to get fiorn me 
the admission that she had been there?” 

Diew could still not choke back a certain indignation, 
but Peters’s face wa'’»very grave.* ^ 

“It was not to prove that she had been there, but to 
find out who had been there. 1 was trying to trace the 
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user of a certain strange, Eastern perfume, such as was 
on this handkerchief, the monogram of which I had not 
so far been able to decipher. To my amazement, that 
same perfume pervaded the cushions of your chair, a chair 
which had obviously only just been vacated. You supplied 
the missing link by deciphering the monogram for me. 
That was all.",j^ 

“But-” 

Drew was puzzled and ill at ease, and Loveday sat 
back in his chair and waited for what he knew now must 
come. 

Peters pointed to the little collection on the table. 

“You know whose the handkerchief is, Diew. It was 
found two years ago, with this letter, by Mrs. Carron. 
The letter is addressed by Francis Carron to some woman 
imknojjWn—then. The ear-ring—you know whose that is? 
This finger-print, too. They all belong to one woman, 
and the ear-ring and the fanger-print were both found 
on the iron fire-escape outside 24 Amberley Mansions, 
both slightly embedded in paint which must have been 
inst sticky, as it was on the night of the i 8 tli of 
’March.’’ 

Loveday did not move, but sat with his long, delicate 
fingers pressed together, his elbows on tlie arms of his 
chair. 

Drew had started forward, and, gripping the edge of 
the table, stared with horrifu'd understanding at Peters's 
set face. It was he who broke the silence at last, speaking 
in a hoarse 4 y.-his[)cr. 

“Then you believe that Viola killed Francis Carron?" 

“Yes." 

“But—it’s sheer madness. It is impossible." 

Peters took from his pocket a .sealed envelope, addressed 
to John Drew, and put it on the table. The .superscription 
was in Viola Chamberlayno’s fine, scholarly writing, and 
Drew took it up reluctantly, as if he knew what it would 
reveal. 

“Where is she?" he* asked, his fingers hesitating to 
break the perfumed seal,^ so characteristic of the user’s 
neat daintiness. 
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"She is dead," said Peters f^enlly, and Drew gave a 
^jiiick gasp tliat was half a sob. 1 hough it meant iinmimit) 
for Pauline, this woman had been his fiieiid, irusled anil 
loyal. » 

At last his fingers broke the seal, and took the thick 
sheets from the envelope. 

"John, beloved" [he read], "for the firs*t and last time 
I can call you that, because, when you read it, there will 
be none who will dare deny me that moment of joy. 

"This is the soul of a woman. Take if in your hands with 
understanding, if you can, with forgivcfiess, if some day 
you can find it for me. 

"It was I who killed Francis Canon. As I write the 
words a great load seems lifted from me so that again I 
can rai.se my head and look into the unknown di.stance. 
Let me tell you. Let me ease my soul of the bufden it 
has carried so long, so teriibly. 

"Years ago, before 1 met you, John, Francis Carron 
and I were lovers. I might have married him, but he was 
poor and inconspicuous, and I was looking for a gieat 
marriage. But I loved him, as many women have donT, 
even Pauline, whom you loved and still lo\'e. It was a 
sordid story, except that I did really love him, t/iough not 
enough to sacrifice my future hopes for him. He never 
loved me. He never loved anything, except perhajis, to 
some extent and according to his powers, that baby w'ife 
he has since married. He tired of me, and though I sank 
even low enough to beg him not to leave me, he laughed 
and coolly told me that he*had married /rene Harnier 
oven during my infatuation for him. 

"We parted then, and I did not see him again unbl we 
met in your wife’s drawing-room. I found him greeting 
me as a casual acquaintance of some years ago, and I 
accepted it. I had long ago ceased to love him, and was 
prepared to be amused at his transformation. Then 1 real¬ 
ized that he had selected Pauline as his next victim, and 
my first thought wa^ to confess it her and warn her against 
him. But 1 loved you, John, “Sind it was such a love as 
dwarfed into insignificance tfiat earlier passion. You 
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became my life, my one desire, an all-absorbmg interest 
to me. I thought of nothing, wanted nothing, needed 
nothing—save to be with you. Pauline did not satisfy 
you. • She neither understood nor cared for you, and when 
it seemed she did both for Canon I held my peace and 
watched her go, opening your eyes in the t^nd to the sort 
of woman wh^m you caliL-d wife. 

“1 thought 1 should be happv after the divorce, but I 
knew, by the extra sense of a woman in love, that you still 
cared for her and wanted her. I v’atched you as she left 
the court, saw your eyes and hated her for the look that 
was still in themf I went home, but could not forget that 
look in >our eyes, and I wanted feverishly to see you. 1 
rang you up, but you would not come to me, and at last 
I came to you. You were out, and in a fit of mad jealousy 
I surmised that you had gone to Pauline. I went to her 
flat. *rhe door was wide open, and the light on, and 1 
went in. There, alone in the flat, was Francis Canon. 
I almost shrieked watli the shock of it, but he came to me 
and pressed his hand over my mouth. I turned to go, but 
he suddenly caught my arm and held me back. Then 
he told me, brutally, that I could do him a service. He 
told me ,that a man had been there and offered to sell 
information to the highest bidder which would, if bought 
by John Drew, secure him his decree absoluti', but if bought 
by Mrs. Drew would rescind the decree nisi. He said it 
suited his purpose ts have the rlecree rescinded, because it 
woukl save him from the position he would be in if he 
admitted thj,ii he could not marry Pauline. What he 
demanded of mi. was that I should go to you and [lersuade 
you to rescind t,.e dt'cree, or, as an alternative, ov'orbid 
you in the purchase of the information and hand it to 
Carron. *^1 refused.^ You know w'hy. I want^’d you free, 
,ind C'arron guessed it when I refused Then he swore that, 
unless I would clo as he aski'd, he w'ould go to you and 
tell you the bi.uy of the past, of which I am so bitterly 
ashamed. He had ample proof, for he had those humiliat¬ 
ing letters which I wrottf to him at kis threat to cast me 
off. I wati driven and ffi^ntic, for I could sec no way of 
keeping you, whether I obeyed his order and so tied you 
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igain to Pauline, or refused to obey and had that sordid 
story revealed to you. I stood weighing it over in my 
mind, and ray hand closed mechanically on something 
lying on the table. 1 looked to see what it was. i*t was 
the ivory knife. Just then Canon, with a honible epithet 
thrown at me, turned his back on me, and, like a mad 
thing. I struck at him. He fell wiih a sicl^cning, choking 
.ound, and I stood there petrified for a moment. Then 
'.omething made me look up, and 1 saw the shadow of 
.1 man in the hall—who it was I didn’t know. I looked 
round wildly, and saw the long window open over the 
-iteps in the kitchen. Whether the niah followed im' or 
not. I don’t know. I only knew 1 fled wildly, madly, 
neither knowing nor caring where 1 went. I don’t know 
how it is that no one saw me go, no one in all those Hats 
that have windows on to the Ine escape. 1 banged the 
window behind me instinctivei 3 n and the next thing f knew 
was that I was in some street: what it was 1 didn’t know. 
I had the presence of mind to pull my cloak round me 
and hail a cab, and got home. 

“The rest this Mr. Peters will tell you. He will tell you 
how he has trackerl rn(“ down and l(‘ft me with to-night m 
which to make my peace with rny own soul. I aiji glad. I 
have suffei't'd far more than Pauline could ever have 
suffered, there in prison, whilst 1 was free. 1 have been 
in hell, and there can be no worse place than the one 
which has housed my soul for the past weeks. What is 
there beyond? Who shall say? Only, when you read this, 
I shall be infinitely wise. Go and find Fjiuline again, 
John. I do not think I should ever havu let her actually 
suffer in the end. I think I have always meant to take this 
way out—only there have been sweet moments even during 
my suffering, moments when I have been with you, heard 
your voice, seen your eyes and the smile which comes so 
seldom to them now. I kiss your eyes, beloved, and am 
glad that I have not lived to see their kindness to me tumed 
into hatred and anger. 

» “Viola. 

“This has been written by ^ own hand, and in full 
possession of my senses. I beg that I be not branded as 
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'temporarily insane'. I am merely paying the penalt}' of 
my crime, which was the murder of Francis Carroii. 

“Viola Telford Chamberlayne." 

John Drew finished steadily to the end. Then, throwing 
the closely-written sheets nn the table, he buried his head 
in his hands. The other two i-:en looked at him a moment. 
Then Peters took the letter gentl). from the outstretched 
hands which still touched it, and tore off the postscript, 
folding the rest of the letter and putting it back in the 
envelope. 

“It was open ^hen it was handed to me, and enclosed 
in a further letter directing me to read it before giving it 
to Drew,” he whispered to Loveday. “This is all we 
want.” 

The lawyer took the slip, read it, and nodded gravely. 
Then, walking softly as if in the presence of the dead, 
they left John Drew with Viola’s letter between his nerve¬ 
less fingers. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


T he woman who sat listening dreamily to the soft splash 
of the water on the stone steps below her did not turn 
her head as the curtains behind her rustled to admit some¬ 
one from the room behind the balcony. Half an hour ago. 
before the post had come in, she had been enthralled by the 
magic of the Italian night, had watche'd the setting sun 
turn the canal into a street ol gold. Now she gazed with 
unseeing eyes into its still depths, their gold turning slowlv 
to orange aiul red and puq>le, preparing to give place to 
the silver of the moonlight. 

On her knee lay an English newsjiaper, and her thdughts 
W'ere filled with the paragraph wliich someone had inarkeil 
before sending her the paper. 

She took it up and read it again, though she knew it 
almost by heart already. 


No one will be surprised to learn that Mr Johji Drew r. 
a^ani turuiiit^ liis aUtuition to ])<>litjc.s, but this lime as .» 
prospective Labt>iir candidate. It ti.is been an open secrei 
for sonio lime that the letters and articles appearing under 
the [len-natiie of “The Seeker" are the work of IVlr Dreu . 
ami though tfie party in whose (’rib^net he held office foi 
so long will mourn his loss, the country cannot bnt gain 
by the re-entrance of this iVarless leader into its political 
life. Our only surprise is timt he did not jom the Socialist 
ranks several years ago, as his inteiests anfl sympathies were 
markedly m that direction even during Ins term of office in 
a Conservative Cabinet. VVe wish him well, and compliment 
him on the courage with which he has made so momentous 
a decision. 

The paper dropped slowly from her hand, and into her 
eyes there crept a look in which were mingled gladness and 
sorrow, and a fathomless regret^ 

At last a step on tlie stone caught her eajs, and she 
turned with casual interest, expecting a servant, then sprang 
to her feet with a face suddenly drained of colour, her two 
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hands raised instinctively as if to still the mad beating of 
her heart. 

“Jphnl” 

The next instant she was in his arms, resisting at hrst, 
and then suddenly quiescent, her eyes closed, her mind 
telling her that it was o’'''y one of the wildly happy, 
impossible dreams. 

His voice came to her, thrillingly, into her dreams. 

“Pauline—beloved, beloved! ’’ 

Then at last, as she did not move, he put a hand undei 
her chin and lifted her face, still deathly pale, to his. 

“Have I startled you, sweetheart? Didn’t you know 1 
should come?" 

“I—it is—only a dream—not you, yourself, John!” 

The words came in a halting whisper, as if she feared 
that by speaking she might waken herself, but he laughed 
softly and caught her in his arms again. 

“Does that feel like a dream? If it does, you shall never 
wake, beloved. But yes—you must wake, if in your 
dreams you are so pale and quiet! Look at me, Pauline 
--kiss me.” 

Dreaming, her lips came to meet his, but the fire that 
surged through him woke her at last, and it was a flaming, 
glowing woman whom presently he set free so that he might 
look at her, a feast denied to him so long that it seemed he 
could never look his fill. Never had she seemed so beautiful, 
so desirable, as now when slie seemed given back to him 
from the grave, and, seeing how perfect she was with a 
new, deep haideniess in h«r eyes, a wistful droop of her 
lips, tiny, fine-drawn lines about her mouth, and an 
infinitesimal ageing brought about by grief and sickness, 
he worshipped her as he knew he had never worshipped 
her in her radiant, undimmed youth. 

“Didn’t you know that I should come?” he asked her 
softly once again, and drew her down with him into the 
deep chair where she had sat alone with her dreams. 

“I never dared to even hope it,” she said, very low. 

“Don’t^I always do tA~ things I s5y I shall do?” 

There was the old arro^int note of triumph in his voice, 
but it was tempered now by something she had never heard 
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in it before, something bom of the last eiglitcen inontli-i 
in which he, too, had [massed through the fire. “When 1 
had to let you go, when they told me you would losc;^'oui 
reason if 1 tried to hold you back, I swore to myself and 
to you that I would never rest until I held you in my arms 
again, as I do now, dear heart." 

“How did you know that—that I was well again?" she 
asked him, afraid still to go more deeply than the meie 
surface of things. 

He laughed. 

“I have always known—every day sincy you went away 
from me. Martin, bless her, has written to me day after 
da 5 ^ and then, two days ago, she said for the liist time; 
"I think she wants you,’ and I started on the next boat. 
Was it true, Pauline?" 

The laughter had gone from his voice again, and »in its 
deep notes she heard a call which everything within hei 
rose to answer. 

“Oh—my dear—my dear!” was all she said, but it was 
enough foi him as, the world forgot, they remembered only 
that they had found again their Eden. * 

Once the curtains rustled softly and Martin looked across 
the moonlit balcony. Then she went in again witlva happy 
smile on her face, and busied herself laying out the dainty 
garments which, unknown to her mistress, she had had sent 
from Paris to replace the sombre blacks and gre^-'s which 
had been Pauline's only wear during' the year they had 
spent in the old Italian palazzs where, high up above the 
Canal, shut away from the world, she and an old Italian 
doctor had fought their grim fight for Pauline Drew’s 
icason, a fight from which they had emerged victorious, 
tliough it would leave its mark for ever on the woman for 
whose life they had fought. 

Singing softly to henself, Martin laid out the gown ol 
soft, creamy lace, the filmy stockings and dainty, high- 
heeled shoes, and then unlocked the jewel case which had 
been untouched for so many months. 

Emeralds were ch'Ssen and rji^ted, 

/‘They are the colour of jealousy," thought Martin. 

Rubies and sapphires shared the same fate. 



THE JADE SPIDER 

"They are too hard and glittering.’* 

At last she chose pt*arls, just one perfect string which 
Joh^ Drew had given his wife on her wedding day. 

In replacing the discarded jewels, slic came upon a case 
of green velvet whose contents she had foigolten. The 
spring liew open undci pressure of her lingers, and 
there, gleaming evilly upon ur, hed of wb'te satin, lay the 
jade sj)ider. With a gesture of distaste, the girl shut the 
case and pushed it fiom her. Then, acting on a sudden 
uncontrollable impulse, she opened it again, snatched up 
the glittenng thi^ig and, going to the open window, hurled 
it out towaviis the moonlit waters. For a moment its many 
facets caught a thousand points of light. The next instant, 
making scaicely a ripple, it had touched the surface of the 
water and was gone. The velvet case lullowed it, and then 
the girl, drawing the curtains closely, came back into the 
room with a satisfied, defiant smile. 

Out on the moonlit water, a man was singing, and his 
voice wafted its tender love soog up to th(' two into who^sC 
thoughts it wove fresh dreams. 

* Drew stilled and looked deep into Pauline's eyes. 

"Come, beloved," he whispered. "Let us go in." 


Tim I'XD 
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